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CHAPTEE I. 

IN WHICH TIMOTHY JAGEL, THE BEAST-KEEPEB, INTBO* 

DUCES HIMSELE. 

I, Timothy Jagel, claim to possess a knowledge of 
savage beast nature superior to that of any man in the 
Queen's dominions. 

It may, however, be as well here to explain what 
I mean by a "knowledge of the nature" of savage 
beasts, otherwise I may call about my ears a swarm of 
despicable creatures calling themselves "brute tamers'* 
and "lion kings." I desire no intercourse with such 
people: in my eyes they are as bad as weazels; 
worse, for whereas the weazel sucks its victim's life 
away, and there an end of it, the "lion king" 
drains his victim of health and pluck, and all that 
goes to make life enjoyable, and then tT«LdL<&^ «xA \s>i5&Rj^ 
monejr by torturing the little life tiiat Temvfl^ Sai\s\A 
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"2 THE LION I JCBT AT BEADING FAIK. 

miserable carcass. Besides, I contend that tli^re never 
yet lived sucli an animal as a tamed lion. It was his 
spirit that made him a lion ; and when you have crushed 
that out of him he remains but a mere jackass in a 
lion's skin. 

I don't style myself a brute tamer. It would give 
me no pleasure to beat a drum on the prostrate body of 
ii wild horse, or to render the jaws of a hippopotamus 
harmless as the hinges of a bam door, that I might 
wrench them ajar and lay my head within. G^ive me a 
lion, or a tiger, or a jaguar in full possession of its 
native intelligence and cunning, and he is a fellow with 
whom it is a pleasure to converse ; but the mere notion 
■of having a talk with any one of the wretched carica- 
tures which are dragged about the country in caravans, 
is quite out of the question. I have tried it. I met an 
imbecile old lion once at Eeading fair. 

" He will do you an ipjury, sir, if you get so close to 
his den," said the keepftr. 

" Nonsense," I replied, " he is more likely to injure 
himself trying to back through the extremity of his 
<!age. He is afraid of me ; ask him if he is not." 

" It would take a wiser man than me, to understand 
iiis language," grinned the keeper. 

" Possibly," I replied, and came away, leaving the 
keeper no wiser than b^core, 

Nevertheless, I mig^:1bave astonished him not a 
little. I might hate replied to his last observation, 
^* I am that wiser man, and I can understand what this 
poor ill-used brute says, as plainly as possible. He is 
saying just now, *Pray don't hurt me, I can do you no 



MY KNOWLEDGE OF BBUTE LANGUAGE. 3 

liarm ; for my claws have been stubbed, and my teeth 
filed flat.' " 

As I said before, I made no such revelations to the 
^* lion tamer" at Beading fair ; nevertheless, had I done 
so, it would have only been sober, serioil^fact. I do 
understand the language of creatures whom ignorance 
declares dumb. My knowledge is the result of three- 
and-twenty years' constant study ; and I will undertake ' 
— although I have now been several years out of prac- 
tice — ^to translate the looks, the gestures, the roars, the 
yells, the cries of pleasure and moaning complaints of 
any savage animal you may please to set before me. 
I know what the lion whispers, as everlastingly he 
leaps over that bar in his den, no higher than his 
shoulder; and how different the meaning he would 
convey when he brings his broad shaggy chest and 
his bold beautiful eyes to his dungeon bars, lowering 
his great head tiU his forehead is chiefly visible, and 
then, gradually raising it till his throat is bare, utters 
liis thunder. I know of what the leopard is thinking as 
he lays gasping and blinking in the sun ; and the howl 
of the wolf and the mis-caUed laugh of the hyena are 
as intelligible to me as my own native language. 

Then, say you, such a wonderful fellow as yourself 
must be a man of note — an individual hitherto generally 
unknown, because your extraordinary "^Idnt has thrown, 
you exclusively into the society of an exalted few who 
rule the scientific world ; the miraculous key you hold 
must be a very " open sesame" to mine» oi'?ie«JiiJ^\ «x\^. 
you, no Aouht, are rich as all the "BiotYi^AS^^, «5^^ 
MonteSores, and BajrmgB in the land coTntii3afc9u 

B 2 



4 THE SOIIT OF MAN I AM, 

As to my wealth, I may reply tliat I have bread 
enough and meat enough ; as to my being famous, my 
answer is — ^Is it possible for a man to be famous whose 
very name is unknown ? Who knows me ? Who be- 
fore to-day ever heard of Timothy Jagel? I much 
question, indeed, if the name in full, and as applying to 
m?, has more than once passed human lips since my 
•>flother gave it to the parson, and the parson returned it 
to me with my baptismal sprinkling. The single excep- 
tion I have mentioned was that of our ignorant head 
keeper, when he formally complained of me to the com- 
mittee for what he absurdly called " wantonly exposing, 
my life to the attack of a jaguar." 

But though you never may have heard my name,. 
possibly you have seen me. Indeed, if you were a 
tolerably frequent visitor at the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens some eighteen years ago, no doubt you have seen 
me. At that time I must have been about fifty years 
old ; a shortish man, broad, with light straight hair and 
no whiskers, with a deep scar on his under lip, caused 
by cutting, to prevent fatal effects from a snake bite.. 
If you recoUect such a man from this description, you 
may know that it was me. I am the more particular in 
furnishing these clues to my identity, because, as doubt- 
less you are aware, the gardens in question are now 
broken up, and the animals attached to the menagerie 
scattered throughout Europe. Otherwise, had you been 
so inclined, you might have inquired for me at the old 
quarters; not as Mr. Jagel, though, not as Timothy 
Jagel, but as "Mad Jagel" of the superior officers,. 
/ind ''Cranky Jagel" of my old mates. They would 



MT INTERVIEW WITH MY OLD MASTEBS. 5 

Imve known who was meant quickly enough, and 
very likely have edified you with a very pretty rig- 
marole. 

Most men would take offence, if called mad. Not I. 
I will not even take the trouhle to contradict the 
ridiculous charge, or attempt to rebut it by sober reason- 
ing. After all, I could only fall back to my old ground, 
the ground on which I stood to the last. " "Well, gentle- 
men," said I, " let us test the question by practical ex- 
periment. There's our Java panther, keep her without 
food for three days, and at the end of that time I will 
not only go into her cage unarmed and sit beside her, 
but will promise faithfully to report to you the details of 
the conversation the panther and I will hold concerning 
the matter." 

This, in substance, was the reply I gave the com- 
mittee the last time I had the honour of appearing 
before it, and the judgment it elicited was as follows, 
word for word : — 

"The fact is, Jagel, you have grown too old (they 
were too bigoted to say *wise,' and too polite to say 
^ mad') for our service. No doubt you very seriously 
believe in the statement you have made to us, a belief 
which has led to your late extraordinary behaviour, as 
reported to us ; indeed, it is the extreme earnestness 
with which you persist in what you will excuse us if we 
stigmatize as your delusion, that compels us to our 
decision, which is, that you be from this day dis- 
charged from the Society's service. To employ you 
any longer would, in the opinion o5 t\i^ ^<5iTi>i)^<ei!ftfc\^ ^'^ 
the committee, be but to enconraga ^ovx Vcl ^wix 



6 THE HEAD KEEFEB^S CHABGE. 

dangerous notions, and, probably, lead to some melan- 
choly catastrophe." 

" Gentlemen," I replied, as the Secretary closed the 
report book, and intimated that my business was settled ; 
" Gentlemen, take my word for it, you will one day 
be sorry for this. I only hope that when that day 
arrives it wiil find me alive and in possession of my 
faculties, that I may assist you to amend this serious 
error." 

I should like to have gone round and bade my old 
friends and companions good bye — just exchanged a few 
farewell words with them and told them that I was 
going, and that they need not look out for me again. 
I should especially have liked to have a word or two 
with the jaguar, because he had only commenced to 
relate to me his adventures a night or two before, and 
had got to what certainly promised to be a nice stirring 
part, when I was poimced on and carried off. 

For what ? For an act — or, as the report read, — " a 
series of acts," of wliich I am so little ashamed that 
I will lay the full charge made against me before the 
reader in the same flowery perfection in which it was 
set before the committee. 

" The head keeper regards it as his duty to lodge the fol- 
lowing complaint against Timothy Jagel, cage-attendant. 

" That of late his behaviour towards the animals has 
been such as to attract the notice, not only of bis 
brother officials, but also of visitors and subscribers. 

" That he has been observed to neglect the menagerie 

regulations made for the safety of the attendants, ap- 

proacbing reckleaaly within reacVv o? t\\e tcvo^ ^«si^<etrsvi% 



MY COMMEITT THBBEON. 7 

of the beasts, to the extent even, not only of inserting 
his arm bet\^'een the bars of their cages, but — as, for 
instance, in the case of the puma — of entering bodily 
to where the animal was, and with no better reasou 
than that the puma had slightly hurt one of its claws» 
which was bleeding. * 

"That on occasions when he has thought himself 
alone, he has been heard to converse with the animala 
in the strangest way, asking them questions, and reply-v 
ing to what lie appeared to consider as questions of 
theirs, as only a young child or a madman might. 

" That no later than two nights ago, in the middle of 
the night, cage-attendant Jagel was discovered by the 
watchman sitting on the ground with his face against 
the cage of the newly-arrived jaguar, talking to it in an 
outrageous manner, laughing at it, and otherwise tor-, 
menting it, till it roared with rage. 

" That it is suspected that the night of his detection 
was not the first of these nocturnal visits to the animals^ 
although he had no business in the grounds after sunset, 
and to gain admittance must have scaled the palings in 
Beehive Lane, in the rear of the gardens. 

"That, under these circumstances, the head keeper 
thinks it his duty to lay the case of T. Jagel before the 
committee." 

I have no observation to make concerning this report, 
save that it is mainly true. Of course it is not true that 
when discovered, I was " tormenting " the jaguar. That 
mistake is attributable to the ignorance of the watck- 
man, to whom (and I am sorry to \ia\e to ^Ai^ ^^ ^fioR> 
8ame remark applies with equal iorce to \i\'a ^^i^aa^^^c^ 



MY LITTLE ATFAIB WITH THE JAQUAB EXPLAINED. 

rute language is aa uninteUigible as Greek, and who 
olds to the opinion that an animal never raises its 
oice but to utter, a note of satisfaction or of com- 
laint. 

I recollect that when that same stupid fellow, the 
. atchman, made his sudden and unexpected appearance, 
he jaguar teas speaking in a rather loud tone ; but, as 
reviously hinted, he was arriving at the climax of a 
hrilling incident in his experiences. An affair where a 
luntsman had climbed a tree after him, and he — the 
aguar — had driven him to the extremity of a bough too 
lender to bear his weight, and to where the jaguar 
bought it scarcely prudent to follow him ; and, there- 
ore, it was only natural that the beast, in narrating the 
tarticulars of a situation so critical, should raise his 
oice rather higher than ordinary, and skip about by way 
►f illustration. 

I explained this to the committee ; and in order to con- 
ince them that the jaguar was not a solitary instance of 
L savage animal narrating the story of his life, I offered 
,0 produce, for their inspection, several stories of 
he animals belonging to our menagerie, concerning 
heir birth, parentage, and education, their ways and 
neaus of living, their many hair-breadth escapes, and 
heir final circumvention by their great enemy, man — as, 
•elated by them in my many conversations with them, 
md faithfully committed by me to paper. But the more 
earnestly I urged the matter, the more strenuous was 
;heir opposition to investigate it ; and they finally and 
ihrupt}y closedi the discussion in the manner already 
cited. 
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And now, having so far explained my case, perhaps I 
may venture to make the reader an oflfer, for which, it is 
possible, he is not altogether unprepared — an offer of the 
above-mentioned histories of my four-footed friends. I 
am urged to the adoption of this course by several cir- 
cumstances. My prophecy, that the committee of 
management would one day repent of their injustice 
towards me, seems no nigher consummation than ever ; 
indeed it is now nearly hopeless, as many of its mem- 
bers are dead, and the rest scattered, so that I don't 
know where to find a single one of them. I myself am 
growing old — sixty-seven next birthday; and should I 
die, I am strongly inclined to suspect that my valuable 
manuscripts would be ruthlessly swept into the dust-bin, 
or, at least, consigned to the scales of the butterman. 
This would be hard, indeed, after the many patient 
weeks and months I have spent in their compilation ; 
and I am resolved to make this final effort to rescue 
thein from a fate so ignominious, and send this first 
chapter to the printer, hoping to be spared, at least, 
till I have completed my task. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

now MY GIFT WAS DISCOVEEED, AND HOW IT (JEEW. 

Stra^i'gely enough, it was not I who made the dis- 
covery, hut one of our wolves. Everybody knows the 
sort of fellow the wolf is — swifb, strong, malicious, full 
of cunning, and yet withal as thorough a cur as ever 
scampered with a kettle at his heels. 

I always detested the wolf; and, to do him justice, 
I have invariably found that there was no love lost 
between us. I don't allude to one wolf in particular, 
but to one and all — numbering, I should say at a 
rough guess, about thirty — that, from first to last, 
have come imder my management. No matter the 
colour of his hide, no matter his country — India, Eussia, 
or America. They are sneaks and cowards every one, 
and will at any time stretch their jaws till they crack, 
on the chance of getting a grip at the hand that offers 
them their meat. 

There are many animals on whose misconduct I 
should ponder a considerable time before I made up my 
mind as to the degree of punishment they merited, 
but I could never bring my mind to favour a wolf; 
I could never whip a wolf hard enough or long enough, 
or sec anything pitiful in his blinking, squinting eyes* 



MY ANTIPATKY TO WOLVES. II 

Perhaps I have been what would bo called cruel to 
wolves; but of that I respectfully submit, inasmuch 
as I know more of their villanous natures than any one 
else, I am the best judge. 

Before my New Power was made known to me — ^that 
is, before it was thorouglily and unmistakably deve- 
loped — ^I fancied I could make out of the wolf's apparent 
supplications for mercy the most dreadful threats of 
vengeance the first time a fair chance occurred. " Ah, 
you rascal ! you strong-armed ruflGlan ! " he seemed 
to say, in the midst of his howling, as the blow* 
rained down on him, " 111 serve you out for this ; I'll 
tear you piecemeal, the first opportunity." It isn't 
easy to talk in the midst of violent exercise, so hy 
way of reply I used to lay into 'em the harder. One 
day, however, I was so exasperated that I replied with 
my tongue as well as my arms, and, lo ! in an instant 
the curtain dropped, and my Isew Power was bom 
to me. 

As I was sweeping out his den, the Siberian wolf had 
made a grip at my foot, and, having nothing handier, 1 
hauled him down by his chain, and flogged him with the 
iron rake. My blood was up, I can tell you, for this 
was not the first time my young gentleman had played 
me a trick. I felt my eyes grow quite hot as I laid on 
the blows, and I laid them on the harder, because all 
the while he was threatening me in tho most shockitig 
manner. At last he gave a wriggle, and, turning his 
head suddenly, nipped my ankle so severely that the 
blood trickled through the holes in my boot his 
teeth had made; at the same time he looked at me. 
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Avith a grin, and said, as plainly as ever wolf yet 
spoke, — 

" Thrash away ! You can't hurt me as I have hiirtyi 
if you flog for a week." 

" Can't I?" replied I, bringing the teeth side of 
rake down on to his ribs with force enough to splint 
them ; " anyhow, I'll try." 

Certainly there was nothing in the character of tl 
reply to astonish a thick-headed wolf; but> somehow, ifc 
seemed to take him all aback, and turning his 
towards me with quite a different expression to 
which it had hitherto worn, and wincing before mj- 
furious gaze, he whined out, — 

'' That's enough ; I give in. How was I to 
that you, too, were a wolf? Why coiddn't you 
before ?" 

I often wonder how it happened that I was not mon 
astounded than I was, at the unexpected turn affairs hi 
taken ; especially when I reflect on the most sin; 
part of the business, which was, that as soon as 
accused me of being a wolf, I felt detected, ashanK 
tliat I should have blurted out my secret in such 
l)]imdering manner. Furthermore, I was instantly a 
J/ow it was that he had foimd me out ; but in o: 
to satisfy myself whether he, too, knew it, I affected 
self-possession I did not feel, and put him to the test. 

"You know me now, do you?" said I, still with my 
-ibot on his throat, though ceasing the flogging ; " I have 
known you aU along. How is it that we did not recognize 
oach other earlier?" 

'' Because," replied he, " your man's shape conceals 
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MY SENSATIOXS ON THE OCCASION. 13- 

your wolfish nature so neatly ; at the same time, it is 
curious that I should have been so long deceived.. 
After all, it was not so much your voice as your eyes 
that betrayed you. Your wolf part must have broken 
bounds very suddenly." 

My conjecture, then, was perfectly correct; it was 
my eyes that had betrayed me. No wonder that he 
had discovered it. How long the Power had lain dor- 
mant in me, I cannot even guess; but certainly the 
sudden way it had grown, so as to fill me, and to stare 
out of my eyes, was very curious. That there it was, 
however, I could not doubt. I felt it in my veins as 
well as my eyes, and it seemed to give such strength 
and vigour to my limbs, that I do believe that I could 
have leapt the highest fence in the garden, and out- 
stripped the swiftest runner they might have sent after 
me. Nevertheless, I did not, on the strength of the 
newly-discovered relationship, feel one jot more friendly 
disposed towards my Siberian kinsman, but was altogether 
too unnerved by the revelation to continue the flogging. 
I kicked him into his sleeping place, and hurried away 
to a secliided part of the garden, to compose my mind. 

But this seemed by no means easy, nor could it be 
while one's ears were so dreadfully disturbed. What 
did it mean ? What woidd be the end of it ? Fancying 
myself gifted with the Power to understand the language 
of the wolf only, I had been much astonished ; but what 
were my feelings as I sat down on a bench beneath the 
chestnut trees, to discover that the language of every 
animal contained in the menagerie — haVct^^, ^^ *v)as;^ 
were, of far-apart ftud remote conveTa oi ^iJa^ ^-Kt^ — 
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w(Te equally plain to me as that of the wolf. Blending 
in ciirious concert, came the deep tones of the lion and 
Jiis mate, the shrill cries of the leopard and the ocelot, 
the gasping growl of the panther, the lowing of the 
bison, the sharp screams and chatterings of the monkeys; 
but with one and all the burden was the same — hungry ! 
hungry ! hungry ! 

It would not have been surprising if this piling up of 
wonders had somewhat bewildered me ; on the contrary, 
liowever, I remained perfectly calm and self-possessed: 
the best proof of which was, that each moment the 
New Power seemed to gain strength, enabling me to 
make out more and more distinctly the savage voices 
about me. The monkey house was close at hand, and 
there suddenly sprang up a furious row among its in- 
liabitants ; an ignorant person would have heard nothing 
in it but senseless monkey chattering, but I could make 
out plainly enough that it was a quarrel between the 
blue nose and the little ring-tail, and that the rest of 
the company had taken sides, and were abusing each 
other in language too shocking to repeat. 

One thing seemed plain, and that was, that since I 
could understand all the animals with equal facility, it 
naturally followed that, whatever their country, their 
language was the same If so, would they all recognize 
niCi ^s the wolf had ? And again : if so, how would 
they be disposed towards me? friendly, or loathingly 
and contemptuously, as all honest animals are disposed 
towards the wolf? 

And here was another reflection, which perplexed me 
^jot a little as I sat under t\ve clieatevxt ^0^^% ^qx^\ 
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his newly-acquired wisdom, apparent even to the dull 
yes of brutes, be as easily detected by my fellow 
reatures P or was mine in future to be a double nature ; 
he human distinguishable only to human, and the 
irutish but to brutish eyes ? The consideration of this 
[uestion made me not a Httle anxious and miserable; 
or I did not like the idea that my New Power might 
■ye deducted from the substance of my proper nature — 
:he nature of my parents and of my sisters and brothers. 
But I speedily found that it would not do to brood 
n this melancholy fashion; that is, imless I desired 
:hat my New Power should slip away from me, for the 
onger I pondered my probable advantages and dis- 
idvantages, the more indistinct became the voices 
:>£ the animals. This was alarming; so, by way 
3f giving my flagging New Power a refresher, I rose 
Tom the bench (it was yet very early in the mom- 
ngf and there were few people about,) and strolled 
:oward8 the wolf dens. That was enough. At the bare 
jcent of 'em my New Power revived; and when I 
lecped into the cage of my Siberian firiend, and his 
Dlinking, slitty eyes met mine, and he slunk away as 
rar as he could, whining something about my going 
VBvay and leaving him alone, my ears seemed more than 
3ver capable to understand the language of brutes, and 
[ heard their voices aU about me, grumbling and quarrel- 
ing, and complaining how hungry they were. 

"Now," thought I — "now that I am full of the 
Power, how do I look?" 

I made my way to the pond where t\ie gp\^^Ai^«t^ 
Uept, and, kneeling down on the bank, tttoa^^Oi o^«c w^^ 
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had a peep at myself in the water ; certainly I teas a 
little changed — not much, but enough to be perceived 
by me who had come to look for it ; and it was chiefly 
observable ichere I looked for it — in my eyes. I don't 
mean that there was anything in their expression at all 
wolfish, but they seemed wider open, and brighter and 
less steady than before ; this latter alteration, however, 
was possibly imaginary, and attributable to the rippling 
of the water. 

AVould my mates notice the alteration ? For a mo- 
ment I closed my eyes, and then suddenly opened them 
and looked at my reflection with a sort of make-believe 
that I was an acquaintance of cage-keeper Jagel, whose 
face was reflected down there. Pshaw ! it was all right. 
There was cage-keeper Jagel, looking as innocent and 
demure as though nothing at all was the matter. 

While I was still admiring myself, I was alarmed by 
approaching footsteps — so alarmed, indeed, that my cap 
was jerked off*, and rolled into the water. "That's a 
very awkward accident, now," thought I ; but the next 
instant's reflection (it was astonishing how rapidly I had 
learned to think, under the influence of my New Power) 
made it appear that, on the contrary, it was a very lucky 
accident, for whoever it might be approaching, he would 
certainly discover me before I had time to rise, and 
to have been found kneeling beside the fish-pond, with 
no apparent reason, would have seemed strange; the 
floating cap furnished me with sufficient excuse, and 
when the man came up (it was young Eobert 
McCraight, the gardener) there was I industriously 
£8hing for it. 



\ 
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I 

Robert had his tools over his shoulder, and seeing the 
condition of affairs, he, like a good fellow, instantly took 
his hoe by the handle and dragged out my cap. 

" How did ye lose it, mun ? " asked he. 

" A puff" of wind blew it off*," replied I ; and then, it 
suddenly occurring to me that the opportunity might 
be still further improved,* I continued, " and not only 
blew my cap off", but lodged a grain of sand, or some- 
thing, in my right eye, so that it smarts confoundedly. 
Just look, Bob, if you can find it." 

So saying, I turned about, and submitted my eyes 
^which were as full of wolf as they were ever likely 
to be, for all this time I could he6,r the voices of the 
beasts complaiijing, and calling out how hungry they 
were) to the sharp-sighted young Scotchman's inspec- 
tion ; but though he came quite close, and even lifted 
Tip my eyelid, he declared that "he could see nothing 
amiss," and so walked off, leaving me to beat my wet 
cap against a tree. So delighted was I that my secret 
was safe, that I continued to bang away with my cap 
till I banged the peak fairly off. 

Of all the days of my life, that day is most memorable. 
As it was necessary that the dens should be all put in 
•order before the garden gate was opened to the public, 
the cage-attendants did their work in couples. This 
was a necessary arrangement, on account of the great 
amount of work to be performed in a little time ; 
but I wished that morning I might have been allowed, 
without question, to have attended on my allotment 
of beasts unassisted. It was dreadixiLHy tax^^ixsy^* 
JSverjreage my mate and I approacTied, t\i^ "be^aX. ^>2aa^ 

c 
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would no sooner catcli my eye, than he gave a start and 
a perplexed growl, and remained staring at me in so 
noticeable a manner that I was glad to hang my head. 

I went away to breakfast, but could not eat a morsel 
for thinking of all the strange things which had occurred 
during the morning. When I got back, the visitors had 
begun to arrive, and I saw plainly enough that there 
would be no chance for me to get a word alone with 
any animal till the evening. I could no more eat my 
dinner than my breakfast ; but I drank double my ordi- 
nary complement of beer, I felt so feverish. 

The only opportunity I obtained in the course of the 
day of exercising my New Power, was once in the after- 
noon, with Bet, our brown bear. It was just before 
feeding time, and she was squatting on the top of her 
pole. The company were clustered about the doors of 
the wilder beasts, waiting for the man to come along 
with the meat barrow, and there was nobody within 
earshot. 

" Bet," said I, " come here." 

Now she was well known to be the most obstinate 
beast in the menagerie, and sulky to that degree that 
she had been known to refuse food for two entire days 
after being beaten ; but as soon as she heard my voice, 
she turned her head, and her eyes became fixed on 
mine. I did not move my eyes, but she did, a dozen 
times, I should say ; blinking, and winking, and turning 
away, but invariably returning in a restless, uneasy 
way. 

" Am I to give an order twice ?" said I, sharply. 

''Who are you?" retumei a^ie, \TL\i^'"^^«tYCL%^% 
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'•' you are a keeper, you are not a bear. Why don't you 
look like a keeper, then ?" 

"I am a bear, and a lion, and a wolf," replied I. 
" I am one and all, and the king of all. Come down 
this instant.'' 

"Oh-h-h-h!" growled she, in discontented surprise; 
" times are coming to a pretty pass, when one can't tell 
a bear from a man." And she slid down her pole, and 
went shambling round and round on the pavement, looking 
up now and then from under her brows, to see if I was gone. 

At last the evening came, and the tardiest of our 
visitors departed at the gate. There was usually 
something to detain two or three of the attendants for 
an hour afber closing time ; and on this occasion I took 
care to be one of these. 

All the afternoon, I had been full of reflection con-t 
ceming my New Power ; and my final resolution was to 
test its extent at once, and in the fullest manner. I 
would experimentalize on a no less renowned and saga- 
cious animal than our South African lion, who, I may 
state, appeared to regard me in the morning — and, 
indeed, as often during the day as chance brought us 
together — with a very unusual amount of distrust and 
suspicion. I waited till it was growing dark, and then, 
for fear my New Power might be rather slack, I went 
down the grove and stirred up the wolves, and got my-^ 
self properly charged in a very short time. 

The South African lion, " Scragaman," as we keepers 
used to call him (though that was not the nama \i^ 
which the public knew him), was dozmg m a eoTn^x ^^X 
spproaohed the bars of his den. 

c 2 
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" Scrag ! " whispered I ; and in a moment he was on 
his legs. 

" Who are you ?" exclaimed he, coming as far forward 
us he could, and fixing his bright brown eyes full upon 
me. " What are you P You have been here several times 
before, to-day." 

" And several times yesterday," replied I at the same 
time, and, thanks to my wonderful New Power, keeping 
my eyes steadfastly fixed on his ; " and several times the 
day before, and for years of days before that. And yefc 
you ask me who I am !" 

"It is a lie!" roared he; "you were not here 
yesterday ; I never in my life saw you till this morning. 
I never saw anything like you. "What sort of strange 
mixture are you? If you are a man, how came you 
by your lion nature ? If you are a lion, what do you 
mean by going about with such a beggarly carcass? 
You wouldn't catch me taking such a wretchedly shabby 
shape, to gain the favour of those weak, smooth, two- 
legged creatures, mankind. A lion that is guilty of 
such base meanness, should have his head bitten off. 
I would do it for you, too, if I could get close 
enough." 

"I go about with the carcass I was bom with," 
replied I, boldly, and never once taking my eyes off 
him ; " aud I find it a very convenient carcass ; comfort- 
ably covered with a hide with pockets in it — handy 
pockets, in which I carry such things as these to chastise 
insolent lions. 

And as I spoke I whipped a neat iron-shod staff 
I iavariahly carried about witla. me, «jA %w?^ "Vsobl ^ 
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rap with it across the paw he had angrily thrust to- 
wards me. 

He drew back his limb with a cry of amazement, 
muttering,— 

" How can this be ? Here is a man with a lion inside 
him ; how did he grow there ?" 

"Ha !" said I, delightedly, "then you, too, have found 
it out ? How did you guess it, Scrag ? What are the 
marks you judge by ? " 

" Why what do you mean by treating me in this way f '* 
returned he, his eyes flashing with indignation. " Be- 
cause, somehow or other, you have possessed yourself 
of advantages over your fellow beast, is that a reason 
why you should treat an old and honourable lion, such 
as I am, as though he were a mere cub ? I judge by no 
marks; I know what you are — what you are in beast, 
at least, — by your eyes. Who can mistake the eyes of 
the lion?" 

And as the proud beast blinked his own eyes with 
haughty complacency, I was conscious that I blinked 
mine also. I felt a little haughty as well. The lion 
was the monarch of animals, and he had recognized me 
as a brother ! So carried away was I by my New Power, 
that it was a great wonder I did not at once slip the 
lock of his gate, and invite him to come out and enjoy 
liberty. At that moment, however, a flea attacked his 
majesty in the rear, and he turned his royal head to 
nibble at the place ; which act, simple as it was, restored 
the balance in favour of my wavering man-nature, and 
the king of the forest immediately \)ecame> ^ct^^^sssaa^^ 
the show lion. At the same instant it occwrtedito xaa ^SvisS^ 
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the wolf, also, had recognized me as a kinsman ; and that 
there existed a strong probability that if I visited the 
monkey-house, I should there, also, be greeted as a 
brother. This last reflection acted as a wholesome 
sedative, and brought me to a proper sense of respect 
for my true nature, on which that I had so recently 
acquired was grafted. Still, I could not but regret to 
And that all attempts at sober reflection, after the old 
method, were inimical to my New Power; it was like 
stuffing my ears with wool, so that the voices of the 
beasts were muffled, and very difficult to understand. 
Tliis was the case on the present occasion, and the 
lion had twice to repeat his question before I clearly 
comprehended it. 

"Before we have anything further to say to each 
other, tell me, honestly, are we friends or foes?" 

"Friends," replied I, promptly; "&st friends from 
this hour, if you are so disposed." 

"Nothing would give me greater pleasure," said he, 
wagging his tail cordially. " As a friend, then, you will 
not, of course, refuse the first little favour I ask of you ?" 
" I'll do anything in reason." 

" Then let me out, that's a good fellow, and we 
will have a run round the grounds together." 

This was embarrassing; especially as, making no 
doubt but that I would immediately accede to his very 
modest proposal, he came to the front of his den, and 
made ready to spring out the instant I "withdrew the 
bolt. 

" Come, be quick," said he, impatiently. 
But I replied, " Nay, if 1 w\a\ve^ to ^o^ tsi^^m^I 
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your enemy, and not your friend, I should lose no time 
in doing as you desire ; but you will pardon me, if 
I tell you that you don't know what it is you are 
asking. You talk of running round the grounds ! why, 
you would repent ever having entertained such a wish, 
before you had run twenty yards." 

"Indeed!" replied he, scornfully, while at the same 
time his mane began to bristle; "and, pray, on what 
score should I repent? Are there dogs, or deer, or 
buffalo about ? or is it on account of that terrible fellow, 
man, that you are so solicitous for my welfare ?" 

" Tour last guess is the correct one," said I, calmly. 

**Ho! ho! ho! ho!" roared the lion, so defiantly 
that the bison, in his far-off pound, heard him, and 
began to low imeasily. " What ! I afiraid of man ! I, 
who before now have made a score of them scamper 
like mice ? I, who, as many times as I have claws to 
my fore-paws, have supped off man — supped off his vile 
carcass, I tell you, and picked his bones for my break- 
fast ? Why, if all the trees I can see before me were 
men — if every blade of grass on yonder green was a 
man — I would face them, and pass through them as 
though they were of no greater substance than the 
waters of a river." 

"Indeed!" replied I, not sorry of a chance of snub- 
bing him for his vaunting; "that being the case, how 
came it to pass that you were trapped, and brought 
here as a show P It was man who managed that trap, 
or I am mistaken." 

" You are indeed mistaken," rejoined Vie, m «i» «»\».\fc ^i'l 
strange agitation, induced, as I suppoBe, "by ^^ ^^\iSv^ 
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reminiscence ; " no man who ever lived had Iiand* 
strong enough to hold me for a single moment. A» 
many liuinan hands as would cover the surface of my 
body, could not do it. The power I succumbed to was 
more potent than anything else on earth." 

" I can't think what power you can mean," said I; 
'' I know most of them — steam, electricity, mesmerism-^ 
was it either of these ?" 

" Xeither one nor the other," replied he, in a low, 
awful whisper ; " the power I fell to, was Fire." 

1 was not a little amused to hear this mighty fellow — 
a match for a regiment of men — speaking in such a 
strain of an element with which even little children are 
familiar. 

" It appears to me," said I, laughing, " that you much 
underrate the power of man. AVhy, this fire, of which 
you speak with such dread, is man's most useful and 
patient drudge. It lives as he wills, and expires when 
it is his pleasure no longer to maintain it. He keeps it 
prisoner at the end of little bits of stick ; and when he 
requires its service, demands it in no more ceremonious a 
manner than by rasping it against the wall. A mighty 
power, truly, to be content to be shut up in a tinder- 
box, with no better company than the scorched foot of 
an old stocking!" 

"But you don't mean to tell me that fire is not a 
terrible thing?" observed the lion, shaking hia head 
confidently ; "because if you say so, I must tell you you 
don't know what you are talking about. I can't believe 
that the power I mean would ever consent to remain a 
prisoner at the end of a stick*, ^Jt ^ovxV^ ei^\. m;?^ >;}ftfc 
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ck, and escape before it could be caught. As to its 
ing shut up in a tinder-box, I should'nt like to 
press an opinion, unless I was first informed what 
Ttofthing a tinder-box is." 

It happened that about the period of which I am 
iting, congreve matches were just coming into com- 
m use. I used to carry them to light my pipe ; and, 
ding the lion so dull of comprehension as to the 
ture of fire, I took a congreve match from my pocket, 
d struck it against the bars of his cage. It was 
3 nature of these matches, when they were first made, 

explode on ignition with a pretty loud bang. Thi& 
e of mine did, and as by this time it had grown 
Qost dark, its flame showed distinctly. 
"There," said I, "that is what I call fire." 
Had I known what would have been its effect, I 
a't think I should have ventured on the experiment, 
could see, by the light of the match, the whole 
lerior of the lion's den ; and there he was, with his^ 
38 like stars, and larger than ever I had before seen 
3m, his limbs visibly trembling, and his jaws so agape 
bh terror, that he could not have roared, had he tried. 
I soon as I found how the case stood, I blew the 
ht out. 

" Yes, yes, that's it ! " gasped he, in a whisper ; " or 
ftot exactly it, one can see how it might grow to 

it. It is too little to be called fire ; I should call it 
e-seed. Ah, you should see it when it is full grown 
d fierce! You should see it as I saw it, on my 
ry last night of liberty ! All round abou\i xci^ Va. «* 
?atrwg—a wall of brushwood, leapmg «Xi9L TO«r>s^^, 
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and all alive. You talk of the wondrous thing witii 
such contempt ; why, I can tell you that the very men- 
there were at least ten of them — ^who raised fire againsii 
me, were afraid of it, and stood, as I could see, a£n 
off, shading their eyes. Tou wonder how it was that 
I, so strong, should have been taken captive ? "What 
could I do against an enemy who, while it ate up 
and swallowed branches too tough for me to break, 
gave me nothing to strike at? I might have as well 
attempted to leap against the empty wind, as against 
that host of red and yellow fangs, that leapt, and snapped, 
and roared with the noise of a thousand lions, and 
yet offered no substance that a claw might tear, or a 
tooth bite. What could I do ? I did what, in such an 
emergency, even a lion need not be ashamed to own. 
I ran. I saw a black gap in the fiery ring, whicb 
promised escape, and I ran for it, and gained it, and 
seeing the broad, free forest stretching beyond, I roared 
my loudest, thinking how I had defeated the plans 
of my enemies. But my triumph was of very short 
duration; the black gap was treacherous, and let me 
into a pit, from which I was drawn a bound captive. 
Well, that was their turn to triumph : it had been mine 
many a time — many and many a time." 

And the old man-eater wagged his head slowly and 
reflectively, and with no inconsiderable amount of satis- 
faction. 

Presently, however, said he, abruptly, — 
" All this has nothing to do with the subject which 
led to it ; let us return to the original question. Why 
should I repent, if you let me out V 
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" I beg your pardon," said I ; "so far from all you 
have said being irrelative, it bears on the original ques- 
tion as directly as possible. In this way. You have 
a mortal dread of fire. This weakness of yours is as 
well known to the men about this place, as to those 
who hunted you. Before you had been loose a minute, 
you would find yourself surrounded by such a blaze, 
that, put by the side of it, your fieiy ring would become 
a mere glow-worm." 

The lion took a turn or two in his narrow cage, 
evidently in a disappointed mood ; and, suddenly turn- 
ing on me, exclaimed, — 

"Why, then, there's an end of it. Be off"! where's 
the good of your standing there to tantalize me P If 
you can't help me, go away. You can have nothing 
else to say to me that I care to hear." 

" Unless it were about meat," suggested I. 

*' Unless it were about meat," repeated he, quickly ; 
" I've no objection to hearing you talk about that." 

Now, ever since I had been in possession of my New 
Power, it had naturally occurred to me, very many 
times, "What should I do with it? In which way 
could it be applied to my advantage?" It seemed 
curious that the holder of a secret of such importance 
should be unable to derive some substantial benefit from 
it. But how to do so was more than I could make out. 
I couldn't get a patent for it. I couldn't get up a 
company on the strength of it, and be appointed 
managing director, at a good salary. I couldn't eveo. 
impart it at bo much a bead to any wlio m^\i \>^ 
disposed to add a knowledge of the "brute ton^e 
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to their other acquirements. That, at least, was the 
state of the case at' present ; bj-and-by, perhaps, when 
my knowledge of the principles of the New Power was 
more matured, I might devise some method of turning it 
to account. 

Meanwhile, if I could not obtain pecuniary profit, 
might I not get instruction and amusement out of it? 
The scrap of his history just related by the lion, was not 
at all uninteresting; might he be induced to tell me 
the story of his life, from his earliest recollection, up to 
the time of his capture? Might not the tiger, the 
jaguar, the bear — every animal, indeed, whose mode 
of life exposed it to peril and adventure — might they 
not all, in their turn, be induced to relate their 
histories ? 

It might, at all events, be worth while to sound the 
lion on the subject. 

"As you just now observed," said I, "meat is not an 
unpleasant subject to talk on; and I have no doubt 
that if we remain friends (of course it would be 
idle to speak of meat — that is, with the view of 
increasing your rations — unless we do remain Mends) 
we shall discover many other equally pleasant topics." 

" Hay to sleep on, water to drink ; these sort of 
things, eh?" 

" Nonsense," replied I ; "is there nothing worthy the 
discussion of a noble beast like yourself, except such 
gross matters as eating and drinking ? " 

"What else have I to talk of?" said he, bitterly. 

^^JSating, drinking, and sleeping form the entire busi- 

ness of the life of a caged \ioii. '\^et^\ ^^^,^<3vj5ck\r 
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«B I should find somethmg else to talk of — mucli 
Ise." 

" Still, you must well remember the time when you 
ere free?" 

" Ah, indeed, and so I do," replied he, with a great 
loaning sigh ; " it is a great comfort, I can tell you, to 
[lut my ears to all the world beside, and think over 
be exploits of my younger days. I lay and think of 
bem sometimes, till I can scarcely contain myself. It 
oes me good." 

"It would do you more good to speak your recol- 
3ctions right out," I suggested. 

" What, to the walls of my cage ? " 

" No, to me. I should take it as a very great favour 
r you would." 

" If you could come in the night, now, I might think 
f it," replied he, after some consideration. " I am very 
Dnesome, lying awake of nights; it really would be 
. relief to have some one to talk to." 

"Very well," replied I, — though how his proposition 
ras to be met, I knew no more than the man in the 
noon, — " it is a bargain ; I will be here to-morrow night." 

" Agreed," said he ; " and don't forget the meat." 
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CHAPTER ni 

SCRAGAMAlSr'S BIBTHPLACB IN NAMAQITA COTTNTBT— HIS 
riBST INTBODTJCTION TO THE TWO-LEGGED OKES. 

The next night, just as the church bells were tolling 
midnight, I scaled the palings in Beehive Lane. The 
palings were not high, but capped by such an array 
of bristling spikes, as to leave little room for apipre- 
hension on the part of the proprietors as to the pro^ 
bability of an entrance being attempted from that 
quarter. Indeed, had I attempted the difficulty without 
suitable precautions, I should assuredly have left behind 
some shreds of broadcloth, if not of skin, to tell of the 
burglary. But I did adopt some precaution. I took 
with me a stout sack, and, by doubling it four timea, and 
laying it over the spikes, made the passage as comfortr 
able as could be desired. 

In the gardens the lights were all extinguished, except 
those the watchmen carried, and which rather helped 
than hindered me; serving as beacons to warn me of 
danger I might otherwise have stumbled into. I had 
two inner pockets to the skirts of my overcoat ; in one I 
placed my little iron-shod staff, and in the other about 
£re pounda of good beef, as an offering of friendship 
to Scragaman. As I softly trod io^ni ^^a ^cw^ ^5»i^> ^ 
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the ftTiiin 51.1a in their dens roused, and came peering out 
at their bars, to see who it was. I had thoughts of 
going, first of all, to the wolves, for a full charge of 
iXew Power; but when I observed the long row of 
gleaming eyes, like little red lamps, all directed towards 
me, I felt that a visit to the wolves would be quite 
superfluous ; and I stepped along, conscious of my New 
Power, increasing the wonder of the beasts by nodding 
and whispering to them. 

"Who can it be?" asked the she leopard; "it's as 
tall as the giraffe, nearly. Eut it can't be the giraffe, 
because the giraffe can't see in the dark, and this animal 
^ certainly can." 

j4 " It is the man-ape broke out of his hou9e, I believe," 
^jf replied the leopard. " Hist ! hi ! man-ape ! come here ; 

I 

p^ come and tell us the way to escape." 

jrt " Ah," said the ocelot, " surely that must be the bear ;: 

-g{ nobody but he could walk on his hind legs. Hist, black 

^ bear, just be good enough to imlatch my gate." 

^^ At last I reached Scragaman's den; but, strange to» 

j^ tell, there were no twinkling eyes behind his bars; 

•j5^ whereas, if it had been only on account of the promised 

feed, I should have expected that he would have been 
jp-, the first to have looked for me. " Surely," thought I, 
^ "he has not successfully attempted for himself what he 

asked last night of me ?" But when I got quite close to 
Vj^ his den, and peeped through, I could dimly make out 
^ his figure, reclining with his back towards me. 
^ " Scragaman," I whispered, " are you asleep ?" 
^ "Be off," growled he, without turning Ins "keadi^ ^^\ 
^ hare no conversation for so mean a brute aa ^owt^\iv 
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I am sorry I ever sullied my lips by speaking to 
you." 

I need not say that I was considerably astonished 
at this reception, especially, as before hinted, I was 
quite conscious that the row of eyes I had encountered 
as I came along had completely stirred up my Power, 
and that, therefore, I was as fit to keep as to make 
the appointment. Besides being astonished, I was not 
a little indignant, and hastily thrust my hand into the 
pocket where the staff was. However, I prudently 
checked myself in time, and, addressing the lion in a 
reproachful voice, said, — 

" Is this how a king of beasts keeps his word?" 

" That was a promise made in daylight," replied he, 
impatiently; "I can't be responsible for that sort of 
promise. I am only half a lion while the sun shines. 
I believe that the sun melts the courage out of me, and 
makes me as tame as a rabbit. When night comes 
again, however, I am once more a Hon. I am a lion 
now, so I lay my haunches towards you. What can 
a. hybrid wretch like you have to say to a lion ? " 

Plainly, there was but one course to adopt. 

Eeplied I, " Were not I so well acquainted w^th the 
nature of animals of our race, and judged only from the 
speech I have just heard, I should have this to say 
to you : that, being tame as a rabbit by day, then was 
your best time; for that by night you become vain 
and silly as an ostrich, and conceited as an ape. Is 
it not according to our natures to be broadest awake 
when the sun sets ?" 
^^Now, I never thoug\vt oi ^iliaaJt^^ xcwmW^^i^ >afc Hr ^ 
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and then, as I could see by the direction of 
!j eyes, which shone like round lamps, he turned 
ked towards me. And, for aU my assumed 
this was rather an anxious time for me; for 
IS so much more cunning by night than by day, 
i find me out to a certainty. However, nothing 
' the long stare with which he favoured me : 
he was not so wise as he thought himself, 
id to hear him say, — 

now, indeed, you look more like your natural 
d if I have said anything to hurt your feelings, I 
sorry, and offer you every apology. However, 
i not trouble to rear on your hind legs ; crouch 
id make yourself comfortable. Have you brought 
t?" 

here was a stupid beast ! In the same breath 
3gizes for ever thinking me anything but a lion, 
uires if I have performed a service impossible to 
; a man. However, it was enough to feel my 
ity, without arguing it ; and, without more ado, 
b the beef between the bars of his cage, and sat 
hile he devoured it. 
L not take him very long, 
ery decent bit of flesh," observed he, licking his 

," replied I, promptly, for it had cost me seven- 

, pound; "I'll warrant, you never ate so nice 

fore." 

I of course mean, since I have been in captivity ?" 

Baa, throughout your entire experience ot xjx«oJc«- 
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eating," returned I. " You may have tasted meat as 
good ; but better were impossible." 

"Indeed!" said he, superciliously. "Well, may-be 
my palate is out of condition, and I don't know prime 
flesh when I taste it. Will you favour me with the 
name of the animal of whose flesh I have just partaken ? 
Was it Kaffir?" 

" No," replied I, indignantly ; " it was " 

" Was it young huntsman ? Was it fine,' full-flavoured, 
fat young Hottentot? Because, if it was not, don't 
make yourself ridiculous by trying to palm it off on me 
as better meat than I ever tasted." 

" What you have just partaken of, was beef — ox-flesh," 
replied I, with difficulty controlling my indignation. 

"And can you, as a sensible beast," said he; "can 
you, .for a moment, compare ox-flesh — ay, or even 
buffalo flesh — ^with tender black man? Is there any- 
thing more delicious? Tou must have it in season, 
of course. Hottentot in winter is not worth the pick- 
ing. How can it be, when the creature is barely able 
to keep the skin over his bones by grubbing up roots 
and any sort of animal or insect that burrows fiwr 
warmth ? No : the Hottentot season is at the &U of 
the summer, when he has had many weeks bountiful 
feeding on deer-flesh and bread-fruit, and become so 
fat that he can neither swim, nor run, nor dimb. 
That's the time to go out Hottentot hunting! Bless 
you, you can catch 'em as easy as whisk your tail. 
Ah, I have known the time when I have disdained cold 
Hottentot for breakfast — scrambled it among the hyenas 
and jackals ; and wlien Td done \Kvx2^mi\% ^ ^^^ ^!qe&^ 
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gone off and hunted fresh game. They were the times, 
hey ?" 

And in the warmth of his delight, Scragaman would 
have poked me in the ribs with his great paw, had I not 
shifted further back. 

"Yes," replied I, inclined to humour him, though, 
at the same time, burning with disgust to hear him 
make such monstrous avowals ; " it must have all been 
very lovely — that is, I should think so." 

"Think so!" said he, his eyes twinkling with sus- 
picion; "why, you know that it is so. Pray in what 
part of the world were you bom ?" 

" Oh, in the East," replied I, vaguely. 

" The East is vast. What country in the East ?" 

** Whitechapel," replied I, with the boldness of truth. 

" Whitechapel!" repeated he, reflectively; "I don't 
know that, I never heard of the place before. Is 
it anywhere near Nubia?" 

" Miles and miles distant from Nubia," I replied. 

'*Ah, well, it doesn't matter!" said he; "I only 
wanted to know if there were any Hottentots in the 
place you mention ?" 

** Very few, indeed ! " returned I, mightily enjoying 
my joke at the silly brute's expense, and at the same 
fcime thinking of an old nigger who, at that time, kept a 
crossing close by Aldgate Pump. "Indeed, with any 
certainty, I can only speak to having seen one." 

"And he didn't last long, I'll warrant," said the 
lion, licking his lips, and uttering a savage chuckle; 
** why, there couldn't have been a moutTaSvjJl e»^ i^ti 
yonr 

2) 2 
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" But we didn't eat him," I replied ; " no one tliinks 
of eating him — he is too useful; he clears the path^ 
that the lions may go about their business with dean 
feet." And then, to give a turn to a conversation which 
was becoming embarrassing, I remarked, — "But how 
comes it, Scragaman, that jou are enabled to speak 
with such familiarity of places far distant from your own 
birthplace; you must have been a great traveller in 
your youth?" 

" No, indeed," replied he ; " all I know about other 
lion countries, besides my own, I have gathered firom 
the talk of the two-legged creatures who come to visit 
me ; and, really, if they were only a little less con- 
temptible, their conversation would be very amusing. 
They are a dreadfully ignorant set : don't you think so, 
what's your name ?" 

"Jag.," returned I, hoping to evade his last direct 
and unpleasant question ; " Jag.'s my name." 

"Not a bad name, either," said the old man-eater. 
" Well, as I was remarking, Jag., these two-legged 
animals are dreadfully ignorant. Tou would scarcely 
believe, now, that only a few days ago, two of them — 
grey-haired, sober-looking animals, and certainly old 
enough to know better — stood just where you now are, 
arguing whether or no I carried a spike at the end 
of my tail, wherewith to lash myself to fury whenever I 
had a mind. One of them — the greyest creature of the 
two — insisted that it was so. He had, he declared, seen 
with his own eyes a * corneous spine ' among the litter 
of a lion's den; lashed off, doubtless, in one of the 
ammal'a £ta of rage I AYTien 1 Yi^ax^ >i\sjfe «^^ l<^<2p«^v 
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Buch a capital joke came into my head, that, for once 
in my life, I wished myself master of the wretched, 
snuffling, squeaking, language these two-legged ones 
talk, that I might have carried it out. I would have 
said to them, * Q-entlemen, I have overheard your learned 
dispute, and will, if you will permit me, set the vexed 
question for ever at rest. The simple fact is, that, by 
nature, we are one and all gifted with spikes at the 
extremity of our tails ; but, as regards the natural and 
proper use of the little instrument, you, sir, are slightly 
in error. Tour guess was a shrewd one, and does your 
sagacity much credit; the spike, however, is not used 
by the lion tribe to goad themselves to a fury, but 
for the more innocent and peaceful purpose of picking 
their teeth. I should be happy to show you my spike, 
but I regret to say, that for a very long period I have 
been at the inconvenience of doing without it, owing 
to an accident. Tou must know that, in early life, it 
WB& once my imhappy lot to sup off a very tough 
^Id bull buffalo ; a sinewy piece got jammed between 
my back teeth, and in my endeavours to pick it out, my 
ipike was broken short off. There, to this day, it 
remains, gentlemen; and you have my free permission 
fco satisfy yourselves of the truth of this statement by 
placing either of your heads within my jaws, and making 
I personal investigation.' " 

He said all this as fluently, and with such serious- 
less, that it was evident he had rehearsed it to himself 
leveral times. 

"And would jou have Jet them put their \ie«L,Ska Vciwi 
rourjawB, had they been willing, Scrag. ?" 1 aaWedi. 
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" I certainly would have humoured them so fer," 
replied he, with a wink. 

" Ah, I see," said I ; " the joke would have been, that 
they would have looked, and found nothing." 

*' I see a richer joke in it than that," replied the 
shocking old man-eater — "a very much richer joke." 
And forthwith he began to grin, and wink, and smack 
his great lips in a manner there was no mistaking; 
at tlie same time, indulging in a chuckle of so hearfy 
and prolonged a character, that I felt greatly relieved 
when it had subsided. 

" Then, as I understand you, Scrag.", said I, cutting 
in before he could take up the thread of his blood- 
thirsty joke where his mirth had snapped it, "you 
never did travel beyond the country in which you were 
born?" 

" I never journeyed a dozen miles east, west, north, 
or south of it, from the day of my birth, till the 
dreadful day of fire, of which I have already told you," 
said he. " Why should I have roamed ? The lair of 
the old people was within a mile of the banks of the 
Namaqua, in a lonely thicket, so thickly hedged and 
arched with foliage, that, lying within it, you might 
look about you in the brightest sunshine without blink- 
ing. I don't know how you foimd that sort of thing at 
AVhitechapel ; but I think that, for snugness and con- 
venience, I might back that Namaqua den of outb 
against anything of the kind ever contrived. There 
was an entrance at the back, as well as at the £ront, 
and another at the left-hand side. This made it so 
verjr comfortable. Anything Uke "bem^ socc^Tia^Wi^ «a. ^ 
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)nemy, was quite out of tbe €[2txi»rjL . :r r *::.-* ▼• .-^ 
ame, and you were surprised, ta«*: -ria 2i-. ♦'ii'i -:-ir 
18 pinning you in a comer. T'x. t-k* -.'ir w »• i a 
he enemy was in; and if at oi i»-.r -u-.* :-=--: > 
jood care, you were in ngaszi xz tii*^ iiiu* o* - - 
le was poking about the dsrc pamuis*: iil.: t:.--: - 
lad him beautifully. Not trjc I T^'-.-.Coi^ t::u'- ^>^j-rr 
M)ming to any of our famfiT cc 1-^ kT-p* 1r * l! ---^ 
wrell for those princes of tra^^ibr— t:**^ tr •^t'r^zr-:: - - 
—to talk of * bearding the \lfjL .:. -.ia ua. Vii*?:,^,^^ t . 
t done? Show me the tw>'.*cjr*3i -.Tie t'ti- t" 
venture into this cage whri l'.« — tt,-,:*- tj*. t-:i- :i-. - .- 
I good half of my old p] :*.'?£ ir-xrjfs\ v.* -* n** -- 
ny teeth are worn smooth, tlvv:*r: ai3*v:.^:- -:-^.- -'.--- 
aal cold, insipid, butchers r.ac. iLZxi :i ti**- tar^ :- * 
venture this, how will ther t*^i--:-* jit--, ".y- :*»«•» ■ i 
&«e lion ? How will th*rr T*fr;:::r=r rir-.ori v-^ '*-v ^ 
ioor, well knowing that it i* o -t --^f t •**■;.• :•■-•¥*.- t -:-. •- 
bheir cunning, so to hurt hiiL i:jir, ry- »-u.". ur v ;-■ .-' 
to leap at them, and jmli tr^-rc. -Si.nri. tv, -vii: .:.-'■ 
piecemeal, before they hare tir^t v, tin u:.: ^t^ ' 7 
kwo-legged ones are fibbers. Jaa: . J jut.j: *-::. au' '- ''■ 
«rant to speak of 'em. Let li* i^, : t'-uit v &» ; r>a . ij: 
of? Oh, ah! the den with tfjr t^r*:^ vr,r> Ir^-^-' 
my optics, Jag., how these tr-T** d:»vr» j^^, v. -^ r:--*- 
bhe gnu and the hartebeesift^ ! Ttjt)- '/>..'. :^ *• r-* 
wrind of us: we used to catch 'err* i'jc* tj^ *-*a •. *-:>* 
day-time. Not that we depended oa tVia v/r. '^ iiv-r* 
for our feeding ; it was only a cosy tra; jc, xa Xitf: '^u» '/ 
the evening, to the Namagiit; and ^bift t^a ^^ 
your pick £xm the jSoek that aune thtrt to 




fattest, tlie primest, tiuae Hiej stood, and you 
choose your supper. Ah, thit jolly old drinking 
I shall DOTflT forget it I Why, iag., my first to*te 
flesh came &om the liaiiki of the ^•'aI]la4lua ! " 

" Indeed," obeened I, simply, sad so oa not tn diat 
the Ktrospectare study into which it was plain enoi 
ScragamftB was sUding. 

" Yes," continued he, " I mnembcr it aa difitioctly U ' 
though it were only yesterday. It n-as a sultry nutiima 
evening, and my sister and myself were Ijing with 
mother in the shade of a ^fait-a-bit thorn bush, whic]) 
stood hard by the £ront door, when we were roused 
&om our repose by limwing our lather's well-kuotm 
footstep, and immediately afterwards he made his ap- 
pearance, vith a tender young springbok over ha 
shoulder. He seemed in a TOy good humour ; but u 
soon as mother saw what he had brought, she turned 
cross and snappish (no uncommon thing with her), 
and she began to rate father in a tremendous way; 
and not, as it at first seemed, without some show 
of reason. It wasn't dinnar time, it wasn't supper 
time; what, then, did he mem by bringing home 
meat? 

'""Why, what does this mean, you stupid old blun- 
derer?' asked she, ae be laid down his light load, tmil 
walked over to give mother a Idas (he hadn't seen her 
since the morning) ; ' Why do you bring me my supper 
at this unreasonable hour? it will be us cold itnd as 
tough OS an old Kaffir, by night. Is it becoming too 
much trouble to you to hunt for me; or ia it an 
jssinustiim, in your own pecoliaiVj ie^ttte *.^\e,yiBt 
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I bave the appetite of a jackal, and it doesn't matter 
when meat is set before me ?' 

" ' Now, my dear creature,' began my father. 

" * Don't dear me,' interrupted my mother ; * this 
comes of marrying a selfish old fellow, old enough to be 
one's grandfather ! ' 

" Now, although my father was one of the biggest and 
fiercest fellows you ever clapped eyes on, before whom 
buffidoes have been known to tremble, with mother, 
he was as tender and soft-hearted as a little doe, and 
indulged her whims' without question; consequently, 
instead of storming and kicking up a dust, as many 
a lion would have done under the circumstances, he 
only chuckled, and wagged his tail, and purred up to 
mother with such aggravating good himiour, that she 
looked fit to snap his head off. 

" * Ridiculous old mule !' said she, elevating her nose 
towards the roof. 

" * Why, bless your handsome brown eyes,' chuckled 
he, * it isn't ^otir supper I've brought home. Didn't I 
promise you eland to-night ? And shall you not have 
eland? Ay, that you shall,' continued he, *you shall 
have it, though a score of the two-legged ones, with 
their fire-irons' (he had heard the Hottentots call the 
guns the two-legged ones use by this name) * tried to 
hinder. No, my dear, I have brought this little spring- 
bok, just to try if our .' 

" And then he feU to whispering with mother ; and, 
after a while, she gave a growl of content, and curled 
herself in the shade to sleep again. 

^Tben my father called UB ; and never \ia9L 1 ^eeii\ini 
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looking grander than then, as he stood with one great 
fore-paw resting on the springbok's body, and his bold eyes 
beaming with affection, while his tawny mane, flecked 
with the bright crimson blood of the dead beast, was 
gently stirred by the breeze. 

" * My whelps ! ' began he, not without some emotion, 
' the time has at length arrived, when you must cease 
to be sucklings, and assume your proper natures as 
lions ; your mother's milk is no longer fit food for you — 
you must drink no more of it.' 

"*Are we to go thirsty, then?' asked my sister, 
in alarm. 

" * Neither thirsty, nor hungry, my little ones,' replied 
our father. * Out on the plains, — ^in the thicket — ^by the 
river's brink, are to be found creatures who will yield 
you milk more delicious than that you have hitherto 
tasted, richer, and of a more delightful colour. Without 
tasting this wonderful milk, you can never know its 
miraculous power. It makes your claws sharp, and 
your teeth strong; it gives to your sinews ten times 
the toughness of the vine, and to your bones the hard- 
ness of stone.' 

" ' Father,' said I, * I think I know what this milk 
is like. I think I can tell you its colour.' 

" ' TeU me its colour, then," said my father impatient 
at being interrupted; *tell me, my whelp, Tvise as the 
ostrich, is it blue, this milk. Is it yellow, like the river 
sand ; or green, like the leaves ?' 

" ' Nay, father,' said I, * it is red ; even now your 
mane is speckled with it. Yet it is not because it 
13 red, that I know it to be tTae "jTeda^aa ^ycd^b. ^Q>\iL 
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speak of; for I should know of its presence with mj 
eyes closed. I could smell it. Ah, how I love the 
smell of it!' 

** * That's my own brave whelp !' exclaimed my father, 
in great delight. * Hear him, my lioness ! " Because he 
loves the smell of it!" Ho! ho! were there ever such 
cabs of three months old !' 

" * They wouldn't take after their father, if they did 
not think more of stuffing and cramming than of any- 
thing else in the whole world,' replied my mother, 
saucily, but at the same tinUb winking at us, that it 
was only her fiin. 

"* Attend to me, my children,' our father resumed; 
'aUhough the creatures who yield us this wonderful 
red milk are to be met so abundantly, you must not 
suppose that they give it with a free will — that they 
lie passively awaiting your pleasure, as do the waters of 
the Namaqua. No, my children! preposterous as it 
may seem to you, even such insignificant animals as the 
zebra, and the gnu, and the silly hartebeeste, are as 
careful of their lives as we ourselves are, and exert 
all the cunning of their eyes and ears, and all the speed 
of their nimble legs, to avoid danger. Nor would the 
lion — ^who, as all the world knows, is a pattern of 
generosity — have it otherwise. To hunters of ex- 
perience, like your mother and myself, were it in our 
power to command these fleet, and sweet, and tender 
ones to lie down and await our coming, we would not 
exercise that power. Half the pleasures of our lives 
would be forfeited if we found our meat xeaAy «»\i o"Vtt 
feet It ia aU very vreU for a kzy spiiit\ea^, =i"a.d&a!L 
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to prefer tame, dead, meat; but the lion marks his 
game in his vast pastures, and makes it his own. You 
may not be able to understand this, my children; 
but you will. Stay till you have experienced the joys of 
running down your game, — ^when, parched and famished 
with furious thirst, you make that spring which brings 
the chase to a close — ^when, with one grip of your eager 
jaws, you free the delicious torrent, and lap, lap, lap! 
Hoo-w-oo-gh !' 

"'How-ooo-gh!' responded my mother, licking her 
lips, longingly; although by this time she was nearly 
asleep. 

" * But you have not arrived at that time, my children,' 
continued my father; 'nor will you, imless you are 
taught. Were you to go out hunting — say, to-day, 
or to-morrow — unless you had great luck, what would 
become of you ? You would bungle : you would be too 
timid, or too daring. You wouldn't know a man with a 
fire-iron from a tree with a forked branch, or a wilde- 
beeste from a buffalo; and you would find yourself 
staggering to death with one of the two-legged creatures' 
fangs in your heart, which he had thrown at you out 
of his roaring fire-iron, or trampled and gored in the 
dust by the buffalo, before you knew where you were. 
These are the dangers you must be taught to avoid. 
You begiQ your lessons this day.' 

" Then our father bade us come nearer to the dead 
young springbok, and pointed out to us which were the 
vital parts, and the parts which were weakest and strong- 
est; he instructed us how to fling an animal over the 
shoulder, so that it might be eaai\y carnal, VtSi^i t:^^^ 
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part dragged along the ground; how to hold it, and 
leap the while, and how to fling game over a fence 
which was too high to leap with a load between the 
jaws. He drew our attentioi^ very particularly to this 
last-mentioned feat, which, he explained, was useful 
to learn, in case one should chance to reside in the 
neighbourhood of a Kaffir cattle-krall. 

" * Look you, my whelps !' said he ; * we will suppose 
that you were hard driven — of course, you would not 
be BO foolish as to attempt* it, if you were not — suppose 
you were so hard driven that the lowing of the calves 
within the enclosure was too much for you, and you 
detennined to leap over for a supper ; suppose you had 
made your leap, and, neat as a lion should, seized your 
game, and having dragged it to the palisade, discovered 
that you could not leap over with it, what would 
you do ?' 

"'Stay where I was, and fiU my belly,' said my 
sister. 

" * That would be ruin,' said my father, shaking his 
head; *the dogs would be at you before you had swal- 
lowed three mouthfuls.' 

" ' Is a dog as big as a calf, father P' I asked. 

" • Not half.' 

* And is he good to eat ? ' 

* Not half as good as cow-calf,' replied my father ; 
*but not to be sneezed at, if you were very hungry. 
But what has that to do with my question ? ' 

" * Bather than go without my supper,' said I, * when 
the dogs came up, I should take one of them in my m.o\]i^\i> 
sad jump over with bim,' 
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■ 

"My father was evidently much pleased with my 
answer, and turned to make some observation to my 
mother, but by this time she was fast asleep. 

" * Spoken like my own whelp,' said he, turning to me ; 
*but why run such a risk — for it is a risk to run — 
when the calf may be had so much easier ? Why not 
take your game so?' (he took the springbok by the 
neck) * and, placing yourself in this manner' (he laid 
his head close to the ground, and arched his back), 

* give a jerk so, and over it goes.' 

"So sayinff, he unbowed his back with a sudden 
wriggle, ^ up went the little springbok in the air, 
striking the roof of our den with a dull sound. 

" * That's how to get Kafl&r calf for supper,' said he ; 

* try the trick.' 

"We did try, first one and then the other of us, 
but made such a bungle of it, that our father could 
scarce keep his feet for laughing; at last my sister, 
by an unlucky jerk, plumped the dead deer right a-top 
of mother, who at once began to storm and threaten, 
and there was an end to the fun. After that, father 
gave us directions in whispers, as to the proper way 
to dismember a springbok, carving the beast as he 
proceeded, and tossing the pieces to us, who soon 
demolished them. 

" * Well,' said he, when we had eaten our fill, and were 
lying down, more inclined for a doze than for any 
further conversation, * do you think you will be satisfied 
with white milk after this ?* 

" ' No/ said I ; * it must be red meat, and red drink, 
for ever, after this/ 
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" * To think we should have been satisfied with the 
weak/ sloppy stuff all this while!" exclaimed my sister. 

* Ugh ! I don't think I could swallow another mouthful 
of tiie miserable stuff, if I was ever so thirsty.' 

" * Hush, if you please, miss,' said my father, severely ; 
and, at the same time, giving a timid look towards my 
mother, who, luckily, was by this time fast asleep again ; 

* don't you know that when you speak slightingly of the 
white milk, you are disrespectful to your parents? 
However, it is but natural that you should prefer the 
red milk to the white, and if you both behave, as 
you ought, you shall go with me to-morrow, on a real 
hunt.' " 



vo 



CHAPTEE IV. 

IN WHICH AEE BELATED THE DOLEFUL PAETICULABS OF 
SCEAGAMAN's FIEST HUNTIWa EXCUESION. 

"Those were my father's very words," continued 
Scragaman, dolefully shaking his enormous head ; " and, 
as you may imagine, Jag., great was the delight they 
caused my sister and myself. We talked of nothing else 
all that eyening; and the next day kept up such a 
chattering about it, that our mother snappishly told us 
that she hoped when we did set out on our wonderful 
excursion, that we might never come back again, to 
torment her with our sniggering and whispering. There 
were features of her character, Jag., which, and as you 
shall presently hear, were not the most desirable ; but I 
must do her the justice to say that she was a good 
mother to her cubs ! Alas, little could she had dreamt 
how soon — how soon — her peevish wish would be verified, 
at least, in part." 

On arriving at this part of his narrative, the old 
man-eater broke down, and took to piping his eye, and 
wagging his head, and moaning in such a disconsolate 
way as brought things to a stand-still ; indeed, at the 
time I was alarmed lest the strength of his grief should 
carry him sheer into his sleepmg coTo^^xteL'evi^^ «si^ 
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that I should, at least for the present, be baulked of 
his further history. Evidently his grief was real ; still, 
it was very absurd to see an old villain, who was more 
than suspected of the very worst crimes ever committed 
by man or beast, snivelling about a mishap of his 
childhood. By way of rousing him from his maudlin 
state, said I, — 

" The fact is, Scragaman, your father was right ; you 
went out hunting for the first time, and you made a 
bungle of it. Very likely you got severely mauled: 
well, what of it ? It was very mortifying at the time, 
no doubt; but you soon got better of your injuries, 
I will wager, and were the better for your experience." 

The indignant flash which instantly shot into Scraga- 
man's great brown eyes, dried up his tears effectually. 

" You forget," said he with severity, " that another, 
besides myself, accompanied my father on that eventful 
evening." 

" Ay, so there was," replied I ; " your sister. Well, 
what about her p" 

I spoke lightly, and so I felt. What did I care about 
his sister? 

"What!" exclaimed Scragaman, with much indig- 
nation ; " have the lions of Whitechapel less affection 
for their sisters than for the trumpery Hottentots who 
sweep their paths ? Or is it, Jag., that you never knew 
a sister's love — never felt the confiding breath of a little 
female nose stirring the fur of your cubbish breast, as 
it rested thereon ? Ah, Jag., you never had a sister ! 
I had, as I have already told you ; and I have further 
io tell you — forgive my emotion — that on t\i«.t tecfM^^ 
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mght I lost her! That night — ^the first and last on 
which she was permitted to experience what a glorious 
thing it is to be a lion — she was slain; was cruelly 
butchered and stabbed to death !" 

Once more, Scragaman's nose was buried between his 
fore-paws, and his very ribs were stirred by his grief; 
but presently he looked up, with his teeth bare, and 
the fire of his eyes curiously trembling behind the 
tears with which they were fiUed. 

"But she was avenged!" said he, with ferocious 
glee ; " avenged, and by the jaws of her mother ! In 
my time, Jag., I have seen many lionesses — ^have had 
many a melancholy experience of how the shes of our 
species can look when you give them offence ; a state- 
ment which you will at once believe, when I inform 
you that I am a widower. But never in lion or lioness 
did I ever witness such terrible passion — such fiirious 
agony, as that exhibited by my mother on the occasion 
in question. No sooner was she made to understand 
the particulars of the battle, and in what manner my 
sister had been left behind, than she " 

"Stop a bit, good Scragaman," I interrupted him; 
"you have roused in me such an interest as to the 
fate of your unfortunate sister, that I cannot — unless, 
indeed, its narration is of too harrowing a character 
to bear recital — content myself with anything less than 
a detailed account of the sad business. Where was it 
that your sister was left behind ?" 

" In the camp of the white hunter," replied Scraga- 

man, moodily. ."This is the story. As you have 

already been informed, our fattier \ia^ Tgtoicaafc^ t\M8»t 
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<m this eyening we should accompany him on a real 
hunt. By this, he simply meant that we should accom- 
pany him to the banks of the Namaqua riyer, and 
witness him strike down a buck, and, perhaps, assist 
in the sport ourselyes. With this intent we set out, 
leaying our mother at home. We did not leaye her 
in anger, I am happy to tell you. It was all yery 
well for her to get in a pet, and wish that we might 
neyer come back again; but when we were about to 
start, she came with us to the door, and told us kindly 
to mind how we behayed ; calling my father back, when 
he had gone a few paces, to tell him to be sure and 
take care of us. 

"*Pooh, don't trouble, my lioness,' replied he, grin- 
ning, 'they are not fools.' 

''And he turned tail, and came after us in such an 
abrupt manner, that we heard our mother say, as 
she slowly returned to the den, — 

'" It is not because tJiey are fools, that I am afraid.' 

"So off we went, merry as monkeys. It was no use 
our father calling to us to go along steadily, we felt 
so joUy. In a little while, howeyer, we saw that father 
was looking yery serious, and that he ofben stopped> 
looking this way and that, and sniffing at the wind. 
We thought he was angry with us. 

" ' We won't play any more, father,* said we ; 'we will 
walk by your side, quite soberly.' 

"'It isn't your antics that bother me,' said he, 
impatiently; 'it's a certain something on the wind — 
sniff! sniff! sniff!— that I can't quite mfik<b o^. \ 
wish your mother waa here.' 

£ 2 
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'' Still RTiiffing and gnimbling, he walked along ; but 
suddenly the wind brought to us a sound as well as 
a scent — ^a very curious sound ; that it was an animal 
that had made it, was certain; but what sort of 
animal ? As our father heard it, he drew himself back 
at once, and stood stock still. He was much agitated, 
his lips quivered, and his tail switched his sides, angrily. 

"* Blunt my claws!' exclaimed he, in a hoarse 
whisper, ' I began to suspect as much. You heard that 
sound, my whelps ?' 

" ' We heard it, but we can't make it out. What was 
it, father?' 

"*A dog!' replied he; 'a white hunter's dog! I 
have had the smell of white hunter in my nostrils ever 
since sunset, but could not bring myself to believe that 
such a bit of good luck was in store for me. Walk 
slower, my children, and give me time to think about 
this unexpected treat, and how it may be best got at.' 

"*Is white hunter so good, then?' asked we. *Is 
he better than hartebeeste ? Is he more tender than 
springbok.' 

"*Tou siUy creatures!' answered father; *it is not 
that white hunter is so good — that is, so particularly 
good — that I am glad to meet him ; it is because of the 
store of good things that he is always found amongst. 
The white hunter, my children, is like the river, to 
which all animals, little and big, go to drink; he is 
like a great green tree, in whose shadow the beasts 
of the forest lie down at their ease to sleep. Eound 
the white hunter, wherever he may be found, you will 
mlwBjra £nd gathered fat oxen, 5at ^\iee^, 1^\. ^'Ji^r 
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tentot, fat everything; he breeds fat wherever he 
goes.' 

" * Good, kind, white hunter !' exclaimed we ; * let us 
make haste and approach him, father.' 

***He is such a terrible fellow, this white hunter,' 
continued our father, * that he has only to roar at any 
creature meaner than a lion, to strike a hole in it, 
and kiU it.' 

" * Ah, then,' exclaimed my sister, shrinking back in 
terror, *let us go another way: let us find a little 
springbok, and leave this terrible white hunter alone.' 

"But my father roared aloud with laughter, at the 
bare notion of tumii)g out of the track which led to the 
spot where the white hunter was. 

"* Come away, indeed!' exclaimed he, abruptly ceas- 
ing his laughter; *had it been your brother who had 
hinted such a thing, young as he is, I would have given 
him a cuff he wouldn't have got the better of for a 
week. Turn back? Did I ever turn back from any 
creature that ever ran or leapt in this forest ? Am I 
not the lion that drove the big bull elephant from my 
path? Come along, my daughter; let the white 
roarer dare bellow at us, and you shall see how I 
will answer him.' 

"So we trudged along in the dark, till there was 
to be seen in the distance, and upon the ground, a 
bright, twinkling heap, as though the stars had fallen 
there ; leaping and skipping, the twinklers were, 
as though trying to jump up to their place in the 
fUsy agabi. 

""The twinkling heap was fire, Jag.,'' coTi\AGafc^ 
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Scragaman, impressively; '^I had never seen it before, 
that terrible fire ! But it did not look terrible then, 
it only looked very pretty. 

" * Come along, father,' said I, getting before him ; 
'yonder is where the white hunter is, I know, without 
being told. Eor, see, he has the fatness of the sky, 
as well as of the earth, at his command. Do make 
haste, father, I long to see what the white hunter is 
doing with the stars.* 

*^ I was about' to hasten forward, without my father 
and sister, when he gave me a pat of his paw, and 
jBercely commanded me to remain. 

" * Come back,' whispered he ; * son of mine though 
you be, you are at present but a fool, as are all little 
lions ; and, indeed, aU other creatures, before they have 
been taught by experience. What you see leaping and 
jumping out there, is not a heap of fallen stars ; it is a 
wonderful thing— a terrible thing !' 

''And my father looked so scared, that, like a 
malicious cub as I was, I slily observed, — 

"*It must, indeed, be terrible, since my father is 
a&aid of it.' 

" * Who is it that fears not the red fury ?' replied my 
father ; ' the fury with fangs to bite and talons to tear 
— all fangs, all talons, all strength and hate, and yet 
with no body. It is life, without body. Tou can't 
fight with it, nor struggle with it, nor tear it down and 
trample it to death! Oh, come away, my children! 
I would rather go the long way round, though I ran 
unii] my legs ached, than face the dreadful thing !' 
^^Ibave repented of the wicked ttioxi^^i «. V?£vov>a»sA 
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tiines sincey Jag. ; but, at the moment, I thought that 
my £Either might, after all, ]be a coward. What could 
there be to fear in the little twinkling heap? Was 
it as big as a bull elephant, a buffalo, a hyena, even ? 
If it was so dreadful, why did the white hunter, who 
was so powerful, allow it to live near him ? Ah, Jag. I 
how these foolish thoughts returned to mock me, when 
I came to know what red fury was, and what was its 
strength and its spite. 

"However, to continue my story. We went the 
longest way round, and presently came upon a monstrous 
thing crouched upon the grass. It was something like a 
rhinoceros, — a white one, — only ten times bigger, resting 
on its knees. All over, its back was white ; but its 
belly, which was full of bones, which stuck out all sorts 
of ways, was red, as were its legs, which were bent 
quite round. It had no head at all. 

" I thought to be sure that this must be the terrible 
white hunter my father had spoken about, and asked 
him if it was so. He replied that the monster with 
the white back was not the hunter, but a waggon, 
and that the white roarer lived inside it. My father 
gave us this bit of information in so serious a manner 
that we could at once see that he was not joking ; but 
that one terrible creature should live inside another 
terrible creature — for though my father had called it 
a waggon, it was impossible that we should imder- 
stand that it was not alive — so amazed and startled us, 
that, for all my bravery, I shrunk back a pace or so, 
while my sister uttered so frightful a wlm\fi^ tlxis^ti 
tlie doga the white roarer had witli \nm V'&^acft. *"&, 
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and began all together to make the same noise which 
mj father had at first heard, and by which he knew that 
a white roarer was about. 

" My father glared at my sister for her indiscretion, 
and stamped with his foot impatiently; but, noticing 
that his gaze immediately returned to the red fury, 
we, too, looked in that direction, and, after a moment, 
could make out the forms of two fat Hottentots, stirring 
up the fury, and making it bigger. 

" Father was angry when he saw this. 

" * You little fool,' said he, turning to my sister, * see 
what you have done ? How dare you spoil my chance 
of a supper by your finical behaviour? How shall I 
ever approach close enough to do business, if you set 
up a squalling, and warn the fat Hottentots to wake up 
the red fury, and sharpen its claws ?' 

"Nevertheless, our father did not seem so daunted 
at sight of the red fury as I thought he would have 
been. You see, Jag., it had become his enemy in the 
transaction he was engaged in. The red fury was 
watching over the two fat black men; it had taken 
them under its protection; it leapt up and looked 
about it, to discover who it was that was daring enough to 
think of doing damage to any one it had promised to hold 
secure. I think that in its leaping up and looking about, 
the red fury must have spied my father ; for it threw the 
light of its eyes on to my father's eyes, and my father's 
eyes — so bold, and wide open, and handsome — never 
blinked nor flinched, but glared as the fury glared, and 
grew vivid and full of hot wrath, the higher the fury leapt, 
and the more insolently it attempted to ^X^as^ tq^ ^a^^es 
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down. So they stared at each other, and it was the ftuy 
who was the first to quail ; its bright, twinkling, eyes 
grew dull, so that the Hottentots resting by the side of 
it eonld scarcely be seen. But my father's eyes were 
ablAze with fury, and his tail whipped his flanks, so that 
you might have heard it at a distance of a hundred yards. 

^But although the two fat. black men took things 
80 easily, and thought there was so little danger, that 
the services of the red fury were not worth enough food 
to keep it alive, the dogs were not so satisfied. Erom 
time to time they gave sharp, suspicious barks, which, 
when the oxen heard, they began to low uncomfortably, 
and the calves to bleat, and the horses, with their foals, 
to neigh in alarm. It was easy to see that these sounds 
were rousing my father to a tremendous rage, though 
he tried hard to keep it all within him ; he moaned, and 
made all sorts of choking noises, turning his head this 
way and that. At last the voice of a man was heard, 
calling to the Hottentots to rouse the red fury. At this 
sound my father could contain himself no longer; he 
reared himself against the trunk of a great tree, and, 
while he tore the bark of it into narrow strips, uttered 
such a roar, that the leaves and branches rattled, and 
the very ground seemed to shake. 

" The effect of his voice on the white roarer's camp was 
marvellous. The cattle, and the horses, and the dogs, and 
the calves, began to bellow, and bleat, and bark ; the red 
fury leapt, and round about it there started up, besides 
the two Hottentots I have already mentioned, ten 
others, at the very least, huddling togetlci'et ^^ ^<^t^ 
sad, Beemhigly, very much afraid. 
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"'Aha!' exclaimed my father, in a moaning whisper, 
* I wish your mother was here ! Oh, how I wish your 
mother was here, and you youngsters were both safe at 
home! Could you find your way back, think you? 
Could you both scamper back to the den as hard as 
your legs will carry you, and tell your mother how you 
left me, and where ?* 

" I was but a cub at the time, therefore I feel the 
less shame in confessing that, had my father made this 
proposition two minutes before, he would have found in 
me a most prompt and willing messenger; but the 
events of the last two minutes had aroused within 
me emotions to which hitherto I had been a stranger ; 
and the more the horses neighed, and the cattle lowed, 
and the men hallooed, the stronger grew the strange 
emotion, and my father's suggestion was most un- 
welcome. 

" * I would rather stay here with you, if you will let 
me, father,' said I; 'though I, too, wish that mother 
was here, that she might witness my behaviour.' 

" * And you, my daughter ? ' 

" * I wiU follow my father,' replied my sister, in a 
voice BO determined that it was evident that the sounds 
and sights which surrounded us had affected her as 
powerfully as myself, 

" ' Spoken like my own brave whelps !' said my father, 
with a proud glance of his glorious brown eyes. * But 
beware of rashness, my children; be prudent as you 
are full of courage, and you shall sup to-night as you 
never supped before. But, once more, be very cautious ; 
cue basty, reckleaa step, and "we atfe "vxtl^oiib. T^ 
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wind blows in our faces, and, as I have always observed 
while hunting, that is a lucky sign; but, as you may 
see, the tree under which we are standing is on the 
extreme mai^in of the wood, and the bushes dotting the 
space which lies between ourselyes and the camp of 
the hateful white roarer, would scarcely give cover to a 
hare. Watch me, and foUow my movements exactly. 
Down upon your bellies — ^so.' 

" Down on to our bellies dropped we, as our father 
showed the way; and, likewise, as he was doing, we dragged 
ourselyes along with no other noise than the cracking of 
the dry reeds and brushwood our bodies ploughed. So 
we went till we reached a biggish biish that stood about 
midway between our first position and the white hunter's 
camp, and then my father made a pause. 

" * Now, we had better separate,' said he ; * your paws 
and your jaws are too weak to be of assistance to me, 
but your voices are lions' voices, and may be used help- 
fiilly. Qo you,' continued he, addressing my sister; 
*go you to the right ; go as far, — creeping, mind you, as 
you have been creeping, — as those thom-bushes yonder, 
and there lie ; as for you,' said he, turning to me, * yours 
shall be a task wherein you will be able to let me see 
the quality of the pluck you boast of. Make your way 
to the tree clump standing just to the right of the white 
thing, inside which the white roarer lives ; you lie there. 
As for me, I take the middle road ; and when you hear 
me roar, both you roar too. Eoar your stoutest and 
your longest, and then, without more ado, make for home, 
where, have I good luck or ill, you will find laft.' 

''After my vaunting, of course there "W^iaTLO ^mOclVJcmv^ 
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as questioning my father's commands — ^there was no such 
thing as pretending that I did not understand them, for 
the road was clear enough — too clear, I assure you, my 
friend ; but I must confess — I was a very little chap, you 
will bear in mind, — I must confess that the prospect of 
lying within half-a-dozen bounds of the white roarer with 
that terrible fire-iron of his, gave a sensation to my knees 
not at all pleasant, and a twitching to my lips I was glad 
my father did not observe. My sister did observe it, as I 
could see by the little contemptous toss she gave, and 
which she could very well afford, hers being, as it 
seemed, a post involving scarcely itoy danger at aU ; but 
this, although it annoyed me, did me service, as it in- 
stantly roused me from my timidity, and renewed in me 
the resolvie, that night, to show myself a lion ; so, hastily 
swallowing my fears at a single gulp, I gave a cheerful 
response to my father's proposal, and crawled off. "With- 
out once looking behind me, I gained the spot indicated, 
and lay down. Naturally enough, my attention was 
fixed on the wonderful monster with the great white 
back, and the red ribs, and the round legs shod with iron. 
It was not merely with the eye of curiosity that I conti- 
nued to regard it so intently; it concerned me not a 
little as to what part of the monstrous thing the white 
roarer would open, if he should take it into his head to 
come out — out, with that murderous shooting iron, that 
vomited fire and fangs which made holes in your hide at 
a distance of a hundred yards ! "Was his door on this 
side, or on that which was furthest from me ? Every 
time the wind blew, the skin of the great white monster 
quivered; and I thought to be sure i^TG^Ti>i\:Y \.o^fe^^^ 
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wbite roarer emerge. This sort of watching and won- 
dering made the time hang very heavily, so that I began 
to think my father had altered his mind, and resolved 
that in a very little while longer I too would be off. 

** Just, however, as I had risen to my legs, such a thun- 
dering roar broke the stillness of the night as caused me 
£Eurly to leap off the ground, and at the very same instant 
there came a sound, which was not a lion's roar, nor 
indeed the voice of any other brute. It was a singular 
cry, and a very startling one. Never in my life had I 
before heard it, or anything like it. It was shriller than 
a lion's roar — a great piping shriek, such as no animal 
ever yet uttered twice. Beautiful music ! It sent a de- 
lightful tingle all down my back, and set my sprouting 
mane fairly on end. It was lucky that my father had 
commanded me to roar, otherwise I certainly should have 
disobeyed him ; there seemed nothing else to do : if I 
had died for it the next instant, I could have done no 
other than raise my voice to its loudest. At the same 
time my sister's voice was heard swelling the exciting 
concert. 

" I don't know, Jag., how long it has taken me to relate 
this part of the story to you — not more than a couple of 
minutes, I'll be bound. "Well, I give you my word that 
it all happened in a tenth of the time. From the mo- 
ment when my father gave the signal roar, to that when 
my sister replied, you could not have beat five times on 
the ground with your paw ; and yet, within that little 
space of time, there had grown such an uproar, as though 
it had begun when the forest began to grow, axid \\aA 
teen increasing ever since. Tou would \i«bNe ^qj>Qi^dJji 
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that in the camp of the white roarer axi attack had been 
expected for a week. Many more Hottentots than we 
had yet seen, sprang up shrieking and howling in the 
same high key as he who answered my father's roar ; and 
rushing to the " red fury," as my father called the fire, 
snatched it all asunder, each one bearing about a bit of 
it, and its light shone on his face, and revealed what an 
appalled fearful wretch he was, as he blundered hither 
and thither, and to and &o. Some few of them ran out 
beyond the limits of the camp, scudding along the paths 
through which my father's growls were last heard. But 
the speed at which these ran, and the wind which met 
them, caused their fire-sticks to lose their flame, and 
then, and all in the dark, they turned and fled like timid 
hares, and ran shrieking back to the camp, as though 
they had suddenly stumbled on the object they sought, 
but feared to find — ^my father, and he was at their 
heels. 

" Evidently the monstrous white thing, with the red 
ribs and the round legs, was more potent to help them 
than even the red fury of which my father was so 
afraid; for now they neglected it — ran past it, and 
never stayed to feed it, although they must have seen 
that it very shortly must die. Nay, such was their 
hurry to get to the abode of the white roarer, that they 
treated the red fury with scorn, and kicked about its 
expiring limbs as they lay in their path, filling the 
air with tiny stars. 

" The cowards — ^Hottentots are always cowards, you 
know, Jag., — ^neglected everything to save their own 
-oxen and calves; and lioraeB asidiio^l^^ vsA^^sts; 
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they were, clustered about the house of the white 
roarer, howling, and whining, and begging. Claws and 
fangs, Jag.! what sport it would have been to have 
taken a leap, and fallen plump in the midst of them ! " 

" Grood sport, no doubt. Scrag.," said I, "if they had 
been all Hottentots that were gathered near the waggon ; 
if they had all been whiners and beggars. But they 
were not. There was one who, I will wager, was not 
a beggar, or the least bit afraid. Where was the white 
roarer, Jag., all this while ?" 

"Where? Why, in the midst of them," replied 
Scragaman, " of course. And, as you say, Jag., jumping 
into the midst of the slinking wretches would have been 
much better sport if the white roarer had been out of 
the way. Tes, there was the white roarer, confound 
him. You couldn't miss him, for apart from his white 
arms and face, and his shaggy beard, he was broader 
than any Hottentot, and spoke with the voice of a buf- 
Mo. You could hear it above all other sounds — above 
the barking, and bellowing, and neighing, and the squall- 
ing of the black women and children. He acted, too, 
as well as talked. He carried in his hands his fire-iron, 
and while he turned this way and that, giving his com- 
mands, he was caressing his fire-iron, and pouring food 
into its mouth, that it might be good-tempered, and not 
refuse to bellow any one to death the very moment it 
was ordered to do so. Alas ! little did I think for whose 
murder the fire-iron was being put into good humour ! 

" I must again remind you, Jag., that all these 
things happened in very much less time than it takea 
to narrate them, ao that the conditioii oi ^Si\i^^^a»«^- 
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actly such as I have endeavoured to describe befo 
could make up my mind whether to stay or run. I 
as it were, chained to the spot with wonder and curio 
and was only roused when I saw the terrible fire-iroi 
father had spoken of. Then, indeed, I thought it 
time to be off; but just as I turned to run, t 
arose in the camp of the white hunter a tremen 
shouting, and the Hottentots began hurrying in a 
tain direction, pointing and waving their arms, and 
white hunter himself, grasping his fire-iron, ran, and 
soon a-head of the black fellows ; nor did they seei 
struggle very hard to outstrip him in the race. What 
the matter ? Very soon I was informed ; a roar lo 
than even the roar of my father presently made the w 
ring, and following quickly upon it came a familiar a 
— familiar it must have been, or I should never 
recognized it, so disguised was it by agony. It was 
shrill wailing voice of my poor little sister. 

" All my wonder, all my curiosity, was now tume 
jfright ; and that curious, unsteady sensation, experiei 
once before in the cours^e of that eventful ever 
began to attack my knees. Should I follow the t 
of two-legged ones; should I seek out the insc 
white roarer, and slay him on the spot, and rend 
vile body into a thousand pieces ? Should I ^ 
from his murderous hands the terrible fire-iron, and 
it home as a trophy ? My will was good to do all 
Jag., but it suddenly flashed to my memory, that 
father's parting commands were, * Eoar, and then ha 
home without more ado.' K * ado ' meant delay, t 
Mad been a great deal too much, o? \\. ^e-a.^^ \ qI^s. 
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my course, as a dutiful son, was to forego for the present 
the yengeance for which I yearned, and hurry home. 

" My father had already arrived at the den. As was 
easily seen, he was much excited, and considerably blown 
through his recent adventure ; but he assumed a look of 
indifference, and even yawned as I entered. My mother 
was likewise present, and between them lay the fat 
young Hottentot we had seen but a short time before, 
lying by the red fury. They had scarcely begun supper; 
indeed, I doubt whether my father had yet tasted a bit, 
true, one of the Hottentot's arms was missingj but that 
had been eaten by my mother, who was passionately fond 
of this sort of meat, and, as a rule, found it more difficult 
to restrain her appetite than my father did. 

" * Come on,' growled he, impatiently, * here, we are 
waiting for you, and the nice supper I promised you 
growing cMJ 

" I had run so hard, that for several moments I could 
not speak a word ; and when at last I tried, my emotion 
seemed to choke me, and I sank to the ground, and 
burying my nose between my paws, sobbed aloud. 

"*Tah!' exclaimed my father, contemptuously, and 
at the same instant preparing to begin his supper, 'a 
pretty hunter i/ou are ? What have you got to snivel 
about?' 

" But my mother, with her superior shrewdness, saw 
at once that something was amiss. Starting to her feet, 
she exclaimed, * Your sister ! Tell me, where is she ?' 

"Then I told them all that I knew. It was little 
enough, but the meaning it conveyed to my ^«X!^Tsta^^^Si 

p 
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terribly conclusive. Their appetite for Hottentot was 
completely spoiled. Eising from beside the carcass, my 
father stood dumbly regarding my mother, and so they 
etood for what seemed a long, long time, regarding each 
other with blank astonishment. 

" My father was the first to recover, and to break the 
silence. He began to rage in his strong blustrous way, 
raising his voice, and clawing the. ground, and swearing 
what he would do, unless his daughter presently returned 
safe and sound as when she set out. "With my mother, it 
was different ; the loudest sound she uttered was a deep 
moaning whine ; but this she kept up without ceasing, the 
while tramping round and round our den, with her nose 
to the ground. It seemed as though she was gathering 
her fury — gathering and patting it, and feeding it as 
the villanous white roarer had patted and fed his fire- 
iron to make it bellow. Presently, she seemed to have 
gathered within her such a load of fury, that she could 
not bear the weight of it, for she staggered from the 
•circle she had been pacing to the middle of the den, 
where the dead Hottentot lay, and setting down her great 
paw with crushing weight on its face, threw back her 
head, and uttering a terrible roar, leapt from the den into 
the open at a single bound, and was off and away before 
my father, who had left off swearing and stamping to 
"watch her, could have guessed her intent. In a very 
little while, however, my father recovered from his sur" 
(prise, and prepared to follow her, bidding me remain 
where I was, and on no account to move out of the den 
^U he returned. 
** ' On no account' repeated \ie, a^ \\fe w^i^ ^^^"cv^ ^"^^ 
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snd by his tone it was certain that he meant fully what 
he said. 

" This was about, the middle of the night. Hour after 
hour passed, and there I remained, with no other com- 
pany than my own melancholy reflections, and no other 
pastime tiian shedding tears and nibbling morsels of 
the now detestable Hottentot, who had brought such 
tremendous calamity to a happy family. The long and 
dreary night at length passed, the day broke, and the 
sun began to shine ; still my parents did not return. 

" I was, however, not quite companionless. The 
hyenas, who were continually lurking about our place, 
guessing, doubtless, that something was amiss, from the 
fact of my parents remaining so long from home, ven- 
tured nearer to our door than they ever before had darejl 
to do ; and having approached thus close, they scented 
the Hottentot, which more and more set them won- 
dering, and presently the boldest of them came and 
peeped in. 

" I had but to give a growl from my cover to send him 
scampering off again, but he carried the news of what he 
had seen to his brethren, who were waiting at a safe dis- 
tance. There was nobody at home but the young he-lion, 
they were given to understand, and there was lying to waste 
a jolly supper for a dozen of them ! Surely, such news 
was enough to inspire the said dozen with suf&cient pluck 
to attack one little he-lion-! So they thought, I suppose, 
for I heard the rush of the whole troop towards our 
door ; but the closer they approached, the fainter became 
the rush, and the leader of the gang, on putting^ in tia 
nose, turned, and Rnding there were "but \i\«€i^ o^«t% 
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behind him, backed as though he had been bitten, and 
the whole lot bolted. So they kept the game up, and 
for some time I was very well amused. 

"Towards the evening, however, the boldest of the 
pack pricked up his ears, and turned tail in a very 
sudden way, an example which the others were not slow 
in following. Nor was I long kept in suspense as to 
the reason why; for, looking out, I saw my parents 
returning, — my father limping on three legs, and with a 
red stream trickling from his shoulder. My mother^ 
too, was blood-stained, but it was only about the 
muzzle ; and her teeth were bare and red, too, and she 
looked satisfied. 

" * Where is my sister ?' I asked, as they approached. 

* Did you find her ? Where is shq ? ' 

" * Dead,' replied my father, moodily. 

"'Dead!' 

" * All we found of her,' continued he, pausing from- 
licking his woimded shoulder ; * all we found of her 
was her hide — her beautiful brown hide — spread over a 
bush to dry. The white hunter had roared her to death 
with his shooting iron.' 

" ' Alas,' I cried ; ' that terrible white hunter !' 

" * Terrible no longer,' chuckled my mother, savagely ; 

* terrible no longer, my son. His bones have cracked 
between my jaws ; his blood has quenched my thirst. 
It was a good fight — a brave fight ; eh, old lion ?' - 

" She went up to him as she uttered this, and with 
her smeary, crimson lips, kissed him. It was so seldom 
that she gave way to such evidence of her affection, 
tAat I naturally expected to see \imi xe\.\xxTL ^iJc^a ^Axi^R; 
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with interest; but he did not. He stood quite still, 
and she would have received as much acknowledgment 
had she kissed a lion carved in wood. 

*' * A brave fight — a good fight/ repeated he, slowly, 
and in a fainter voice than he had previously spoken 
in ; ' it was what a lion's last fight should be.' 

" *His last fight!' exclaimed my mother disdain- 
fully, and shrinking away from him as hurriedly as she 
had just now approached him. * la my lion's courage 
so slender, that so small a hole is large enough for its 
esca|>e ? Am I mated to so sorry a brute, that a 
■scratch — a little tear that a thorn might make — sets him 
quaking ! I will call in the hyenas and the jackals, and 
they shaU see what ails their sick relation.' 

"All this was said in as jeering a tone as can be 
well conceived. Yet, cruel as it was, I was rejoiced 
to hear it; for within the last few moments I had 
observed my father's eyes growing strangely dull, like 
the red fury of the white roarer when the Hottentots 
had ceased to feed it. Thought I, ' now he will rouse ; 
my mother has dared to call him a coward — to liken 
him to that most paltry of brutes, the hyena. This 
will stir him: this will drive away the faintness that 
has overcome him, and she will catch it. Serve her 
right. If he gives her a shaking, I won't help her. I 
hope she will get a shaking, it will, at least, show that 
he is not so sick as he seems.' 

" But, alas ! truly had he spoken of the fight from 
which he had just returned as his last. He listened to 
my mother's unkind speech, but be \\ee4e4 ifc liCi \!CiS5t^ 
iban to Gx on her his once glorious, "but iio^ feiKm% 
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eyes — ^not fiercely, but with great love, and 
little reproach in them, and then, without a 
single struggle, he stumbled and fell down da 

Genuine tears dimmed Scragaman's own 
came to this, the most doleful part of his ate 
wagged his monstrous head, and gave vent 
tremendous sighs. 

"And was it the rifle — the fire-iron, I n 
the white hunter carried, that made the he 
father's shoulder ?" I asked of him. 

" It was, Jag.," replied he. 

" I'm very glad to hear it," said I, as indeec 
my man-nature was roused by the story of t 
of one who was not improbably my own coun 

" Thank you, Jag. ; thank you," said Scrag 

" The blood-thirsty ruffian ! He got his d 
how," I continued. 

" He did, Jag.," replied Scragaman cordial 
dently labouring under the mistake that i 
"white roarer," and not his own father, wl 
designated a blood-thirsty ruffian. " My b 
right when she said that our persecutor was 
longer." 

" How do 5^ou know that ? Arc you sure r 

" Quite sure," replied the rascally man-ea 
grin which quite restored his cheerfulness, 
should never depart from our country aliv< 
widow and orphan — were fully determined 
after day from that on which my poor fath( 
lurked about patiently •, and on the fifth day 
Trill te-backed waggon-'began. to mo\ e . TV\^ >f;\ 
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33 usual, led the way ; but instead of that hateful 
3ed man, there sat in the saddle a Hottentot, with 
ird-skin kaross over his shoulders, and his cap 
ull of red feathers ; and, better than all, slung at 
k was the terrible fire-iron. "Without doubt, the 
roarer was left behind; indeed, we found out 
they had buried him. "We would have had him 
U, only they had buried him so deep." 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH THE PAETICULAES OF SCEAaAMAN'S COUET- 
SHIF XND MAEEIAGE AEE EELATED. 

Aeeived at this stage of his narration, and being dry 
with talking, Scragaman turned about, and took a drink 
out of his water-trough, and followed it by a yawn signi- 
ficant enough of his desire that the interview might now 
close. But it was not my purpose to let him off so 
lightly. I had reasons for knowing that at the time of 
his capture, Scragaman was at least four years old, and 
at present he had accounted to me but for a very few 
months of his existence. 

" Tours is indeed a melancholy story, my friend," I 
observed ; " still, it is easy enough to imagine in such a 
case how fate might have seemed kinder, but in reality 
have been very much more cruel. For instance, what a 
tremendous hardship it would have been for your mother 
in her forlorn and widowed state to have foraged for your 
sister as well as yourself? Of course, her death was a 
very trying circumstance to a mother overflowing with 
affection, as your parent evidently was ; but what could 
she have done with a little orphan she as well as a he ? 
Orpban females are always Bucla. \ieV^\&«a cx^^sicvrt^'e.^ 
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Now, I'll wager, that as matters fell out, your mother 
and yourself found no difficulty, by your joint eiforts, in 
procuring a very comfortable subsistence!" 

" Well, you see," replied Scragaman, after a consider- 
able pause, coming to the front bars, and speaking low 
and confidentially, " one is naturally reluctant to «peak 
on so delicate a subject as the shortcomings of his 
mother." 

" Shortcomings ! " repeated I, in astonishment ; " I 
think I have followed you in your narration with full 
attention, yet, except in the single instance of her un- 
kindness to your father in his last moments, she showed 
herself about as good a lioness as one would wish to 
meet." 

"Ah, yes!" replied Scragaman hurriedly, "I don't 
say that she was not up to the average of lionesses ; my 
mother was no worse than any other of the sex it was 
ever my lot to have dealings with ; still, the truth w the 
truth, and I am bound to say that after my father's death, 
and considering that I was an only son, we did not get 
along together so comfortably as might be supposed, as 
you will presently have an opportunity of judging for 
yourself. As to our joint efforts, as you call them, they 
availed for a no longer time than was occupied in seeking 
out and preparing another den." 

" But how was that ? " interrupted I ; " you have de- 
scribed your birth-place as a wonderfully convenient 
dwelling, snug and secure, with front-door, and side- 
door, and back-door. Why was it necessary to re- 
move ? Was your mother stricken with TemoT^e icst \yet 
hanb behaviour towards your dying faftier^ "^t^ja ^'e^ 
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superstitious, Scrag.^ and thought that the den was 
haunted ?': 

" It wasn't a matter of thinking," returned he with a 
grin. " The den was haunted, Jag., and by something much 
more terrible than my father's ghost. It happened, as I 
should before have told you, that in the course of the 
night on which my father died, the fellows attached to the 
white hunter's camp tracked the path along which my 
father's blood had trickled, and made their appearance in 
such numbers, that it was a fortunate thing that the 
place was furnished with a back, as well as a front-door. 
All they .found was my dead father, and what remained 
of the Hottentot ; and all we found when we at length 
ventured to return, and take a peep within, was my 
father's dreadful-looking body without its hide. 

" However, as I before observed, we were compelled to 
seek another home, and, having found one, I must say 
that for a day or two matters went smooth enough. My 
father's death had made a very serious impression on 
me, and I had resolved to be a good whelp to my mother, 
and care for her to the end of her days. Actuated by 
this praiseworthy resolve, from morning till night I was 
engaged in making the den comfortable, and from night 
till morning in roaming about, and pouncing on such 
animals as I was strong enough to overcome, and which, 
I solemnly declare, I in every instance carried straight 
home and laid at her feet, and never thought of nibbling 
a morsel till her appetite was satisfied. 

" This was not an easy time for me, Jag. ; I was 

joung — a mere baby, I may say — my grief for my 

father's recent death hung loLeavTiy oii m^, ^i^^ my 
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mother's appetite was not a poor one. I don't make this 
last observation with a view to her disparagement ; but^ 
as a truth, I am bound to state it. She was one of those 
animals on whom affairs of the heart in no way affect the 
digestion. In the same breath, she could sigh and sniff 
a meal; the saltness of her falling tears but added a 
relish to her meat ; choked with sorrow, she could devour 
a small antelope, and then fling herself down disconso- 
lately and doze tiU she snored. All this, however, I could 
have forgiven, had she not played me the scurvy trick I 
am now about to relate \o you. 

" As I have already stated, for a day or two after we 
were settled in our new abode, she looked more cheerful, 
and had even so far recovered as to go out for short 
rambles. I was delighted. Through my exertions, 
thought I, my dear mother is restored to health, and 
will shortly be able to hunt for herself as usual ; and all 
will go merry as a thunderstorm. 

" It was, I.think, the fifth night after our settlement 
in our new home, when she awoke me from a comfortable 
snooze in which I was indulging after the labours of the 
day. 

" * My son,' said she, * it is growing late. The early 
lion catches the first buck, you know. Had you not 
better set off?' 

" * Time enough, my mother,' said I. ' The forest is 
not so scant of game, nor am I such a dunce, that to pro- 
vide for my mother's dainty appetite is a night's work.' 

" ' But, my son, my appetite is no longer dainty,*^ 
replied she. * I grow stronger every day, and. to-m^c&\ 
feel as though I could cat such a sup-per SL"a\ AJfi^e^L^'Wa. 
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your dear father was alive. Set off, my son, and fetcli 
me some meat — double as much as usual, at the very 
least; and be sure that it is young and tender.* 

" I wanted no second bidding. Instead of being down- 
hearted at the heaviness of the task before me, I was 
delighted, and set off with the determination that the 
plumpest of bucks should lie at her feet within the space 
of an hour. 

" I was successful that night beyond my hopes, even. 
Scarcely had I travelled half a mile, when I spied my 
game, and ran it down, and dragged it home. My 
parent was not in. That is lucky, thought I. I will 
hurry over to where the wild pigs live, and bring off a 
little squeaker. A delicate joint or two of pork will be 
nice for my poor lone mother, after she has picked her 
venison. 

" Once more, success crowned my efforts ; and while 
the night was still young, I had returned home with the 
squeaker in my jaws. Here, however, a tremendous 
surprise awaited me. . Just as I was about to clear the 
threshold at a bound, and present my mother with the 
little tribute of my solicitude, I was brought to a dead 
standstill by hearing voices within ! 

" Clearly and distinctly enough I could hear voices — 
two of them ; one my mother's voice, and the other gruffer. 
I could scarcely believe my ears, and thought to be sure 
it must be my mother uttering her thoughts aloud, her 
voice hoarse and husky with emotion. Perhaps she was 
blessing her lucky stars, that though bereaved of the 
best of husbands, a dutiful son was yet spared to com- 
/hr^ ber, I had almost convinced itvy«.e\i AJt^aJu ^\^ ^^^ 
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the case, when a tremendous and unmistakably male 
guffaw made the cave ring again ; and I knew then that 
my mother had company ! The entrance to our new 
place was very crooked and winding, therefore I could 
listen without fear of detection. 

" * Truly, and, as you say, I am not so big as he was,. 
nor is my mane as full ; and maybe I am not quite so 
strong ; but then, my dear, I am not so old. Bless me I 
what a venerable old creature he was ! Every one used 
to take you for parent and child. Why, he and my old 
fiskther were cubs together ! ' 

" * "Well, he was old,' replied my mother, with a sigh ; 
* but he grew wise with his age. There was not a wiser 
or a more cunning lion in these parts than my poor old 
husband was.' 

" * Nay, it is not for me to deny the virtues of one^ 
whom you honoured with an alliance,' said the strange 
lion, deferentially ; * still, I cannot help remarking, that 
had he been as wise and as cunning as in your trusting 
and affectionate eyes he appeared, he would scarcely have 
hazarded your happiness by venturing on such an expe- 
dition as that last one of his.' 

" * Alas ! that was indeed cruel ! ' sobbed my hypocri- 
tical mother. 

" I am loth to call her by such a name, Jag., but she 
was a hypocrite, and nothing short of it. Think of the 
meanness, the base ingratitude of a lioness who for a 
moment could sit and listen to slanderous insinuations 
against the character of the bold brute who had sacri- 
ficed his life in her defence ! 

" 'That, indeed, was cruel,' ^aid slie *, ' \iut \ «\vg\|^'^^ 
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perfection in Kon-kind is not to be found ; the lioness 
who is so lucky as to find a mate who can appreciate her 
Section for him-who is prepared te govern hk impe- 
tuous temper, and control his desires so as never to 
affict the tender heart of the partner of his den, — the 
lioness who can boast of such a husband must, indeed, 
be happy. But where is such a lion to be found ? Such 
a one is unlikely to cross the path of the most eligible 
lioness, let alone a poor widowed creature such as I 
xim!' 

" The floor of the den was strewn with fresh crisp 
rushes, and as my mother concluded the artful speech I 
have just repeated, I heard a sudden rustling and crush- 
ing, which convinced me that the strange lion had fallen 
on his knees. Indeed, if I had had any doubts on the 
subject, they would at once have been dispelled by the 
strange lion's speech, which immediately followed the 
rustling sound. Such a speech ! Even at this distance of 
time, my tongue revolts from repeating the rigmarole 
of rubbish and flattery he poured into her willing ears. 
There could now be no mistake about the purpose of the 
strange lion's visit to my mother. He had come to court 
her ! To court the faithless creature whose noble hus- 
band had died at her feet less than a week before ! And 
did she scorn his suit ? Did she up with all that grand 
fury of hers, and demand on what grounds he presumed 
to come there to insult her ? Did she bid him be off, or 
advise him of the dreadful fate which would overtake 
him should he dare to stay until her son, the protector of 
her widowhood, returned ? 'No, Jag., she did neither of 
tliese things. To his earnest decVaratioTL \)aa.\. \ia ^aa 
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liers, tooth and nail, that for months he had admired and 
pined for her, and that unless she accepted him, now 
that the bar to his happiness was so eifectually removed, 
he would instantly go mad, she only replied, *Alas! 
alas ! ' and mumbled and mewed with the mawkish aifec- 
tation of a cub of six months. It was disgusting ! it was 
sickening ! I dropped the little porker, which, in my 
amazement I had held between my jaws all the time I 
listened, and hurried away to reflect on what was the 
best course to pursue. 

" As a young lion of spirit, clearly the maternal den 
was no longer a place for me. Still, as my father's son, 
it seemed uoaquestipnably to be my duty to remonstrate 
with my erring mother, and endeavour to bring her to 
a sense of shame. This was the conclusion at which I 
arrived after a quarter of an hour's anxious pacing up 
and down a secluded part of the forest ; and with a 
steady and stem determination to act on it, I turned 
my face once more towards home, and marched reso- 
lutely in. 

" I confess, however, that I should not have ventured 
to enter in such an unscrupulous manner, only that I 
made sure the strange he lion was by this time gxme about 
his business. Judge, then, of my surprise and indigna- 
tion, when the sight which met my gaze of sorrowful 
reproach (which I had practised coming along, and de- 
pended on a great deal towards subduing my mother) 
was that of the strange brute and my parent comfortably 
squatted together, and discussing the carcass of the 
antelope — the beast of my hunting, the creeitvjii^ '^\:dssJcL 
I Lad selected with such care, that it ini^t \i^ \jeo&feT 
mdm'ce for the disconsolate widow's eat\Ti?,\ 
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" I knew the stranger at a glance ; lie was the elde 
son of a low-lived tawny family, residing on the oth 
side of the Namaqua — a great raw-boned, lazy beai 
who, any time, would sooner rob a jackal than hunt < 
his own account. 

"'Hallo!' exclaimed he, staring at me in the mc 
insolent manner, and with his mouth full of my antelo^ 
* Who the deuce are you ?' 

" I did not condescend to answer the ruffian, b 
walked towards my mother, and sat down. 

" * Eeally,' said he, half rising, and still staring at d 
with all his might, * this is remarkably cool ! Tou d 
not tell me, my love, that we should have company 
supper ! Do you know this whelp ?' And what did n 
mother do, Jag., when she heard the rascal use such la 
guage concerning me ? Did she up and tell him that 
was her son, and worth any half-dozen of the tawny I 
to whom he was related? Did she bid him instant 
give place to me, as master of the den ? Not she. SI 
merely grinned and shrugged her shoulders, while si 
finished chewing her last mouthful, and then, scarce^ 
looking at me, she said — 

" * Don't mind him, dear ; he's nobody. I knew 1 
would be coming home when he was tired of idling h 
time out of doors ; but whether he came or not, was 
matter of such small importance, that it is not to 1 
wondered that I forgot to make mention of him to jov 

" * Oh, well, so long as you know him, I've no obje 

tion to his presence, if he will behave himself, and mal 

himself small in a comer,' replied the impudent vagi 

Ifond, with a patronizing air. * llexe, e\\b, ^\^ ^iltoa, «3 

quiet. ' 
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" "With that he tossed me a leg bone, and then conti- 
nued his repast, at the same time talking pleasantly with 
my mother, as though they had the den to themselves. 
I was so full of rage that I thought I should have 
choked. 

" * Mother ! ' I exclaimed, * am I so changed, that you 
do not know me ? Are you so changed, that the son of 
your worthy husband is a stranger in your eyes ? ' 

" ' Is it a wonder that I forget my son,' said she, quite 
coolly, and without pausing in her attack on the ante- 
lope ; * is it a wonder that I forget him, when he so far 
forgets himself as to enter the presence of his father- 
in-law in so unceremonious a manner ? ' 

" Had I been an older brute, I should not have allowed 
myself to have been provoked by this bewildering con- 
fession, but as it was, I thought only of venting my rage 
in bitt«r speech. * What !' exclaimed I, * is it, then, as I 
expected ? Is my father's memory so sliameful a thing, 
that you should hurry to banish it from your mind, and 
by such a means ? Are you so conscious of your own 
worthlessness as to be only too glad to accept the paw 
of the first ragamuffin who deigns to offer it ? I tell 
you this, madam ; and I tell it to your precious new 
husband here, — ^would that I inherited my father's 
strength, as well as his temper ! This cat-hammed, 
mangy-maned villain should last you even less time than 
your grief for my poor father.' ^ 

" Of course, this was very intemperate language, Jag., 
— very undutiful language; but think of the provoca- 
tion ! To do her justice, she did seem aufficieiAX.^ %\.Tvd&3eQL 
m'th shame to make her desist from eatm?; , VMifti d;xQcr5 
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her impudent eyes ; but this lasted only for a moment. 
Presently she rested her head on the bosom of her 
tawny spouse, and sobbed out, — 

" * Is my persecution never to cease ? Is this mali- 
cious and unnatural whelp still to continue his violence 
— to[wring my heart with his' taunts and accusings ? Is 
my husband unable to protect me from this little savage ?' 

" The tawny lion was not deaf to her appeal. Eaising 
his great bullying voice, he rose on his legs, and, with his 
teeth all b9re, made towards me. Por an instant I re' 
solved to stand my ground, but when I glanced towards 
my mother, and saw her teeth bare too, and her eyes 
flaming, it appeared certain that if I stayed another 
minute I should certainly be torn to pieces between 
them ; so I turned tail and ran, and, chased by my father- 
in-law and my unnatural mother, quitted the paternal 
roof, never to return. 

" For several months after this, I had no home. I 
wanted no home. My mother's shameful conduct had 
completely steeled my heart, and made me a reckless 
vagabond. I took delight in being a vagabond — hunting 
anywhere and anything, and making my bed under the 
handiest bush, whenever I was lazy or tired. My young 
mane began to grow. When I lived at home, I used to 
long in secret for this to happen, and scarcely ever 
stooped over the brink of the river to drink, without 
having an eager peep, to see if the hairs were sprouting. 
Now, they not only sprouted, but grew to such a length 
that, properly tended, they would have made a very 
respectable show ; but they were not properly tended -^ 
tbejr were purposely allowed to go tarv^e^ Si'a ^i\i<i \iT\3&h- 
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wood through which my sturdy young legs ploughed 
their way. I seldom or ever bathed ; and speedily I became 
such a ferocious-looking monster, that I had only to 
show mysdf^ to appal the bravest animal that roamed 
the forest. In spite, however, of this neglect of myself, 
I grew amazingly ; and the weight of my paws and the 
strength of my jaws increased day by day. 

" I rejoiced at this, because the sole pleasure of my 
existence was to fight, and chase, and kill, and devour. 
I am afiraid I was anything but a pleasant neighbour in 
those days. Even my own species could not escape my 
malice. Their comfortable and peaceful lives were a 
reproach to me. I hated them for it. Once on thia 
account I committed a murder." 

" Did what ! " exclaimed I, with horror, for the mo- 
ment forgetting that it was a lion, and not a man that 
was speaking. 

" Did a murder," replied he deliberately. " It is quite 
true, I assure you, Jag." 

" "Well, I wouldn't brag of it, if I were you," replied 
I ; " there is nothing very creditable in doing murder." 

"Do I brag of it ?" returned he with a sorrowful wag 
of his head. " Ah ! Jag., you do me injustice if you 
think so. It is one of those events in my life for which 
I shall never forgive myself. It haunts me, Jag. It 
causes me to start &om my sleep in tremendous fright. 
All through the dreary winter time, when we are left so 
much alone, that sweet yellow-haired form is ever before 
my eyes, and won't be shut out. But why should . 
shut it out P Ah, me ! Although it comes clothed in 
such horrible remembrances, I thiiik 1 ^\lo\]2^^ \^^ wax^ 
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was a lemaie. ' 

" The sweetest, fleetest, silkiest-coated creature 
began lie rhapsodically. 

" But, stay a moment," I interrupted liim ; " 1 1 
that you told me that you gave yourself up to i 
ness and ruffianism, hating all quiet and decent fc 

'' So I did. I repeat that I was a rufiian and 
muJBfin, not only at the time when I first met h 
afterwards — \mtil I parted from her — ^until I mi 
her. But you shall have the story, Jag., and th 
will know all about it. 

" Near to that part of the forest I most geners 
quented, there was to be met that pitiful sj 
which, doubtless, in the course of your traveJ 
yourself have met, Jag., an old, worn-out, used-i 
He must have been a giant in his time, but th 
made him appear the uglier. His tremendou 
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" Had he lived alone, lie would certainly have starved^ 
or, what would have been almost as bad, the hyenas and 
vicious wild boars would have made short work of him. 
But he did not live alone. Who she was, or where she 
came from, I never inquired ; but there lived with the 
old lion a lioness, a little creature, with hair as yellow 
as the sand of the river shore, with magnificent eyes, 
and altogether as graceful and lovely an animal as one 
might meet in a summer's night. I think so now, indeed, 
I have thought so this many a year, but at that time I 
viewed her very differently. My mother's unnatural 
behaviour had set me so entirely against females of our 
kind, that if I cast my eyes on one, it was only to reflect 
on the depravity — the hypocrisy and malice — which was 
cloaked and hidden behind that affectation of modesty 
and innocence, till I felt ready to fly at her and shake 
her, if it were only for my father's sake. 

"As a rule, however, they never troubled me much 
-with their airs and graces. I had earned for myself the 
character of a reprobate and a ruflian, and, without 
doubt, I looked one. The consequence was, that while 
other young fellows of my age were courting maiden 
lioxuB, and receiving their smiles, and favours, and ca- 
resses, I was flouted and passed with a contemptuous 
swing of the tail, as though the tuft of it would be con- 
taminated if it only touched me. Doubtless, they thought 
that this treatment caused me vexation and annoyance — 
they must have thought so, for if they had been utterly 
indifferent as to what I thought and felt, they would not 
have been at the trouble of making any eoxt oi d^'^^a^ 
when we met. But was I annoyed ? PsViaw \ ^«H 
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mightily in the wrong if they thought so. My object 
was to inspire terror in all she-lions. It was this, and 
only this, which made me so anxious to cultivate a fierce 
and ruffianly appearance. Whenever I saw a lioness 
<*pming my way, I always made it a rule to put on as 
hideous a visage as possible, and commenced growling 
and snarling, as though, of all things in the world, I 
should enjoy nothing as much as to bite her head off. 

"I have desieribed the yellow-haired daughter (for 
such I suppose she was) of the disabled old lion as a 
lovely creature, and so she was. Ten times more lovely 
than the crop-eared, splay-legged set who thought such 
great things of themselves, and at whom I made faces. 
She was almost always in the old lion's company, 
hunting for him, leading him out or taking him home (he 
was nearly blind), and driving off the meaner brutes, 
who, when they had a chance, would get round and 
worry him. Sometimes I used to meet this strange pair ; 
but so far from feeling respect for the pretty young 
creature, I saw nothing in her but a she-lion, trea- 
cherous and deceitful as the rest, and the more to be 
hated and despised, because her cloak of hypocrisy was 
more cunningly devised than that of most of the others. 
I was the more confirmed in this opinion when I disco- 
vered that the most horrible contortions of countenance 
I could invent had no other effect than to provoke her 
to a little smile ; she neither flouted me nor caught up 
her tail for fear it should drag the ground over which I 
had trod. The artful minx ! It was clear that she was 
playing a game, the aim of which was not apparent. 
^WeH ' thought I, * if you thmk to come A-^e cA^ ^c?^$C\^x 
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over me, miss, you will find youvsolf as much out in 
your calculations as evor you wore in your life.' 

" Impressed with this estimate of little Tt^llow-hair's 
character, you may depend on it that she found lue no 
xnoro polite than did the rest. But sonu^how — to this 
day I can't make it out — she evidently saw in me that 
which, at first, was simply interesting, but whieh, as 
flhe continued to regard it, grew to be admirable. My 
mouthings and squintings seemed to amuse, rather than 

- frighten her; and my contemptuous glances she an- 
• frwered with such other ones as I must have had a heart 

- of flint not to comprehend, ay, and to feel the influence 
of, though of course T took care to conceal such evi- 
dence of my wretched weakness by roaring and mouthing 
most when most I felt it. 

" She was for ever misconstruing what was, on my part, 
premeditated insolence, and turning it to evidence of my 
bashful regard. Once, while out hunting, I unexpectedly 

:. came upon her crouching on the ledge of a high bank, 
and making ready to spring on a fine fawn as soon as it 
came within distance ; and so intent on the sport was 
«he, that she did not hear me cr(»eping up behind. The 
opportimity was too good a one to be lost. I shouldered 
her in the rear, and sent her rolling down among the 

; brambles. "With a little cry of rage, she regained her 
legs, and, looking about her, spied me. In an instant 

^ all her fury vanished; she immediately put on her 
sweetest look, and, addressing me, who stood a-top oi th(5 
bank, grinning at her, said she, — 

" * Thank you for trying to save mo ; 1 did not t\\\T&. 

. ihe bank was so Blippory; it was kind of -jouto ex^^"^ 
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up SO cautiously to warn me of my danger, but you 
came a little too late.' 

" * Tou are labouring under a great mistake, if you 
thought I had any intention of saving you,' laughed I 
brutally. * Why, you conceited little fool, I pushed you 
over !' 

" But she was too kind-hearted and good herself to 
believe that any lion — ^least of all myself — could possibly 
be so wicked ; so, once more thanking me in her sweetest 
manner, she trotted away quite gaily. Now, there are 
few sensations more impleasant than that of being made 
ashamed by a creature you despise. This little chit 
of a yellow-haired lioness had made me ashamed, 
and from that moment my hatred of her increased 
tenfold. 

" After that, and as ill luck would have it, I encoun- 
tered the yellow-haired lioness more frequently than 
ever, and, as was easy enough to see by the expression 
of her eyes, she grew daily more and more enamoured of 
me ; she would tremble when I approached, and be 
thrown into such a pretty pucker, as was quite laughable 
to witness. That is to say, it was quite laughable from 
the only point from which, at that time, I was capable of 
viewing it — which was a ruffianly point. "What did such 
a rough-and-tumble free forester as I was care for such 
a little mincing, sentimental kitten ? 

" You musn't, however, suppose, Jag., that she ever 
made known her affection for me, except in the involun- 
tary manner I have described. She never trusted her 
secret, or even hinted what were her sentiments towards 
me, to a single lioness in the Tiei^\)o\M\voo^, ^\\iWx, qij 
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you may depend I should precious soon have been made 
acquainted with it. No, Jag. Hers was no common 
love. She loved, and pined in secret — pined till she 
grew thin, you might have counted her ribs — till her 
darling yellow hair hung straight as wet weeds — till her 
eyes, the colour of flame, grew dull! Ah, you poor 
little Yellow-hair ! Ah, you sweet darling ! How differ- 
ent might have been my lot if . 

" But this is folly," continued Scragaman, dashing a tear 
from his eyes, and clearing his throat of its huskiness ; 
" let me proceed with my story — let me arrive at the end 
of it as quickly as possible. The state of affairs, as I 
have just described them, continued for many weeks ; at 
last there came a day which put an end to the whole 
business. 

"It was in the autumn time, and wearing toward* 
night. All day long, so blazing hot had been the sun^ 
that since I had awoke in the morning, I had not stirred 
from the shade of a clump of wait-a-bit tioms ; now, 
however, that it had grown cool and comfortable, I 
thought I would take a ramble, and endeavour to find 
something nice for supper. I rambled on leisurely, for 
I was in no hurry, having supped heavily the preceding 
night on buffalo, when all on a sudden I heard the un- 
mistakable roar of a lion, followed by the shrill bark of 
that sneaking rascal, the hyena. 'Halloa!* thought I,, 
'there's a fight going on somewhere in this quarter ;' and 
being very partial to fights, I nosed about sharply to find 
out whereabouts the row might be. I had not far to search ;. 
but I was so disgusted when I found the combatants, that 
J was of a great mind to pitch into \)ot\i o? t\vaTCL otL^^b 
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Spot. In fact, you could hardly call it a fight — it was j 
merely Yellow-hair's old father undergoing a bullying 
from a great hulking hyena. 

" From what I could make out of the mumbling ex- 
planation which accompanied the toothless old fellow's 
appeal to me for help, he had awoke in his den„ and 
found that his daughter was away from home, that he had 
blundered out in search of her, and so came across that 
shabby brute, the hyena, who, in reply to the old fellow's 
civil inquiry, had he seen his daughter in the neighbour- 
hood, presumed on his helplessness and loneliness to 
bully the old lion in a very shameful manner. Yellow- 
hair's father had backed against the trunk of a big tree, 
and with more pluck than might have been expected of 
so worn out a creature, was baring his gums at the hyena, 
and growling at him, as though it was presently his 
intention to make a spring and eat him up; but the 
cowardly hyena knew he was safe, and did not scruple to 
approach close enough to take a nip at the lion's thin 
old shanks whenever he got a chance. 

" Now, I am ashamed to say, Jag., that at that time I 
was so lost to decency and to propriety, that I could see 
nothing objectionable in the old lion's being worried; 
indeed, it was very amusing to see the rage the old chap 
was getting in at th0 rigs his villanous assailant was 
playing him. Then, again, it was that detestable Yellow- 
hair's father who was being tormented, and that made 
the sport none the less relishing ; and, no doubt, it would 
have continued a longish time, for when the hyena found 
that I only winked at his tricks, he exerted himself even 
more than before. Suddenly, \vo^e^et,'l-T^^<^^DM«i^Ss>L 
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tbe brate a thief by whose depredations I had suffered 
iolj three nights before. He had caught me napping, 
with my belly full, and had the daring to walk away with 
« prime hind-quarter of bullock that I had reserved 
fiir my breakfast. I opened my eyes, and watched him 
ffiiftakfng away, but I didn't disturb myself, well know- 
ing that a time woidd certainly come when I should be 
" able to square accounts with him. Now the time had 
come, it went rather against my feelings to kill him 
while he was so good as to amuse me, but when I thought 
<]f that hind-quarter, and of his insolent expression of 
oomitenance as he crawled off with it, never dreaming 
iiiat he was watched, I coidd not control my rage, and, 
measuring my distance, had him down, with his throat 
in my jaws, before he had time to utter a single cry. 

" Neither did the old lion utter a cry, he was so aston- 
ished; but there was a cry uttered, and at that very 
instant when the hyena would have yelled had he not 
found a stoppage at his windpipe. Besides the cry, there 
eame the sound of an animal rapidly approaching, and 
with great leaps. Thinking it might be another hyena, 
come to the assistance of the one whose life I had by 
this time let out, I looked up, and who shoidd be there, 
with her pretty pink nostrils all a-quiver, and her auburn 
eyes flashing fire, but little Yellow-hair. 

" At a glance, she seemed to comprehend how matters 
stood ; and if she had had any doubts, her stupid old 
&ther woidd have convinced her. 

" * Thank him, my daughter ; thank him,' said he ; * he 
is a noble fellow; he would not see yoxuc old fe.\?as?t 
Insulted, ' 
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"And poor loving, mistaken Tellow-hair wanted 
second invitation ; making straight at me, she fell on 
neck and embraced me tenderly, exclaiming, — 

" * Now, indeed, I know that you love me ! "W 
need had I to fear that harm would befall my fatl 
when there lived in the same forest with him my loi 
with his brave eyes to keep watch, and his strong pav 
protect ? Ah ! my dear haughty one ! let me love y< 
— don't despise me !' 

" Despise her ! I did worse. I hated her. I hated 
for those very qualities for which another lion wo 
have loved her as his own life — for her tenderness, for 
kindness of heart. To my wilfully blind eyes, what 
had displayed was merely hypocrisy and dissimulati 
and my blood boiled to think that here, at last, had i 
designing, impudent creature betrayed her real intentic 
which were none other than to entrap and befool me 
my mother had befooled that tawny fdlow ; conceru 
whom I may as well here state, I never but once sa\^ 
heard anything after my hasty retreat from the matei 
den. The one occasion alluded to was about two mon 
after his marriage with my father's widow. He ^ 
toiling towards home, with a wild pig between his ja 
and, from his anxious countenance, it was evident t 
he had been much longer on the errand than he had j 
mised, and expected to catch it finely when he got ho: 
To judge from his appearance, he must have by this t: 
grown pretty well used to catching it. He was nothing ] 
the swaggering bully I had previously known him. ] 
ho ! that vixen, my mother, had completely taken his 
out of curl, I can tell you\ you Tkft\et ^^^n «vxs 
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>faced wretch as he was, Jag. I had it in my 
s to have a round or two with him, as a set-oil* to his 
But treatment of me the last time wc met, but when 
gpproached, he asked me how I was getting on, in 
a sneaking, cringing way, that I answered him by 
m of my lip, and passed on. 

Ep return, however, to little Yellow-hair and her 
■r. Ab I have told you, I mistook her affectionate 
poes for mere crocodile love, and, instead of return- 
|hr fond embrace — instead of replying like a lion, 
gjrou love me ! Ay, that I will, and I too will love 
'my pretty little one, till the end of my days ;' 
of saying this, or something like it, I suddenly 
Ito a more tremendous fury than I ever before expe- 
l, and to which, I have no doubt, the fact of my 
ig wet with the hyena's blood assisted. You, of 
>, Jag., have smelt the blood of the hyena, and I 
you will agree with me, that its effect is very pow- 
Instead of soothing the senses, as does the smell 
blood of other animals, it seems to dry them up 
5h them with a thirst that nothing but a long, 
kught of the same colour can quench. This was 
felt. I wanted more blood — I wanted her blood, 
far from her loving appeal blunting my desire, it 
it — set it on edge, and made it too sharp to be 
. . . . Another circumstance favourable to 
»olical purpose was, that as she hung over me, Ikt 
ig delicate throat was within a few inches of my 
. . . . Don't press me for further particulars. 
It was all over in a moment; and as, with a 
■of derision, J turned away and ran, 1 8a\v \\eT ^\vt- 
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blind old father totteting about her, caressing her wounds, 
and whining over her like an old Kaffir woman." 

As Scragaman concluded his terrible narration, he 
appeared completely overwhelmed with remorse, and for 
the space of a full minute lay with his nose buried be- 
tween his fore-paws, moaning in a very dismal manner. 
It was impossible not to respect such evidence of con- 
trition, which was as pleasing as it was unexpected. 

" I hope," I at last ventured gently to remark, " I 
hope. Scrag., that from that hour you were brought to 
see the error of your ways, and that henceforward you 
led a respectable life. It would not have been a bad 
beginning, for instance, if, by way of showing your sorrow 
for the murder of little Yellow-hair, you had adopted 
her poor old father as you rown, and taken care that 
he wanted for nothing as long as he lived. Perhaps you 
did do this, Scrag.?" 

" Xo, I did not," replied the old brute shortly ; and 
then, rising from his knees, he took a turn or so up and 
down his den, slashing his tail, as though to disperse his 
melancholy. He continued, — 

" Pshaw ! what an old fool I am, to fret over the follies 
of my youth ! they're all past and over, and there's an 
end of 'em. Did I take care of Miss Yellow-hair's old 
father ? Oh dear, no ! There was not the least occasion. 
The hyenas looked after him. I passed that way next 
evening, and there was very little left of the old chap to 
trouble anybody — nothing, indeed, but a few scraps of 
his mangy old hide." 

" And of Yellow-hair ? " I asked ; " what did you find 
of her ? Had the hyenas eaten her as well ? " 
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" Bvepy scrap — every mouthful," replied he ; and then 
growing suddenly serious again, he continued, " all that 
they could eat they had eaten, but they had left me a 
token — a token, Jag., which, ruffian as I was, it went to 
my heart to contemplate. It was the tiny tuft of her 
darling tail, Jag. ! — the pretty yellow hairs all dabbled 
red ! I could not let it lie, Jag. ; I took it between my 
lips and carried it about with me so for an hour or more, 
as I have sometimes seen the two-legged ones who como 
here carry a flower. Here it was, I believe, that it first 
came into my mind that I had been a short-sighted fool 
in murdering the poor little thing. Sensations to which 
I liad long been a stranger crept over me, and in the 
midst of them the precious token of my lost one van- 
ished. I am not superstitious, Jag., as you know, but 
I cannot but regard the disappearance of that little 
yeUow tail-tuft as very mysterious. True, the trembling 
of my lips might have caused it to fall unperceived ; in 
•ne of my tremendous sighs I migJit have drawn it into 
my mouth and so swallowed it ; I say either of these 
things might have happened, but when I call to mind 
that fairy form, when I think on the expression of those 
eyes, when ." 

It wais tiresome to listen to the stupid old donkey 
going on at this rate. 

*' Get on with your story, Scrag.," said I. " Of course,, 
you did swallow the tail-tip." 

" No doubt — no doubt ! Let it pass at that ; J don't 
care,'* replied he in an insane way. 

"And yet, after aU," continued he, when, after a 
minute's pacing up and doA\*n, he had Teeo\et^^\5i5a> ^'s^ssl- 
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ness, " why should I make so much fuss about that little 
affair ? Bad as my conduct may seem, if you take the 
average, it will be found that I have been served much 
worse by the females of our species than ever I served 
them. Much worse, a hundred times worse." 

" What ! " I exclaimed ; " you never mean to tell me 
that you were taken in after all ? " 

"You need not affect such surprise," returned he 
eulkily. " I have already told you that I am a widower, 
if you recollect." 

" So you did," said I ; " but it did not follow that I 
should understand that you were a victim. Ha! ha! 
the notion oiyour nose being brought to the grindstone! 
You, the uncompromising hater of everything breathing 
under a lioness's skin ! You, the slayer of the she who 
would have died for you! Ha! ha! a capital joke, indeed!" 

" I'm glad you enjoy it," replied Scragaman, grimly ; 
^* its more than I ever could." 

" But tell me all about it. Scrag. How did it happen ? 
What angel in a lion's skin was it who succeeded in 
finding a soft place in your stubborn heart ?" 

" Since you have made up your mind that it is so good 
a joke, it is not worth my while furnishing you with the 
particulars. You might lose sight of the fun of the whole 
business if I did, which would be a pity," replied the 
old man-eater sarcastically. 

" Tell me one thing, at least. Scrag.," said I ; " was 
the she of your choice more beautiful than Yellow-hair? " 

" Was she what ?" thundered Scragaman in a most 

alarming voice. " In the name of justice I am compelled 

to gratify your curiosity in this "pax^iYexxlttt ^\.\^^^\,, "^q>. 
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Jag., the she who became mj wife was Tiot an angel in a 
lion's skin ; she was a devil in her own proper .skin — ^a 
mangy, carroty, ill-looking beast was she, as ever roamed 
an A&ican jungle. That was the reason I took up with 
her." 

" Then, in my opinion, Scrag.," replied I, " you acted 
the part of a fool." 

" That's exactly mi/ opinion," replied he, wagging his 
head emphatically. 

" But," persisted I, " you never mean to say that it Was 
because she was carroty, and mangy, and iU-looking, and 
vicious that you ." 

" Married her," interrupted he. " Yes, my friend, I 
assure you these were the sole reasons, unless you take 
into account the additional fact that she was reputed 
the biggest tartar in Namaqua land. !N"o other lion in 
the neighbourhood would look at her ; her parents had 
discarded her, and when I met her she was leading the 
same independent vagabond life as myself. 

" Our intimacy sprang out of a fight we had over a 
zebra. After I had run it down, I discovered that its 
flanks were mauled, and before I could settle my mind 
as to how it could have happened, up comes her lady- 
ship out of breath, and began to bidly me in the most 
outrageous manner. It was her game, she said, and 
bore her brand. If I liked to take thank-ye for stopping 
the animal after she had struck it, I was welcome ; but 
if I wanted anything more substantial for my trouble, I 
should have to fight her for it. 

" Now, I don't like zebra. Its flesh is much too sweet 
for my eating; but since she chose to "be «>«we^ ^<3Vi^ ^^> 

II 
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and talked so big about fighting, I thought it might be 
worth wliile to teach her a lesson. We came to scuffling. 
She was tremendously strong, and very firee with her 
claws, the vixen ! but she caught it, I can tell you. I 
was able to give her a hiding ; and it was not respect for 
her sex that hindered me. I gave her a pat on the side 
of the head which sent her rolling ; but she wasn't easily 
cowed ; she was up again, and at me tooth and nail, till 
our scuffle became a regular fight, and we went at it till 
I had nearly pummelled the breath out of her body — 
finishing off by giving her a crack on the ribs that sent 
her spinning half a dozen yards away. Even then she 
had a good mind to come up to the scratch again, but my 
blood was up, and I cautioned her. 

" * If you come near me only once more, I shall strangle 
you,' said I, * so take my advice, and either lie where you 
are, or walk off.' 

*• Por a few moments she made no reply, but lay pant- 
ing. At last says she, — 

" ' And pray how old do you call yourself?' 

" ' Two years, replied I — rather better — about a month 
better.' 

" ' Don't tell me,' said she ; * you're older than that.' 

" * You need not have asked at all, if you had any sense,' 
replied I ; ' is not my mane that of a two-year-old lion ?' 

" 'Who can judge from a tangled thing like that?' 
chuckled she maliciously. *Well, if you are no older 
than two years, you are a wonder. I'm two years and a 
quarter ; and I can tell you you are the first two-year-old 
male or female I ever knocked under to. You are awfiilly 
strong; you ragged, scraggy, ug^y N^liAam, ^o\v «t^V 
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" Now, you will say that this language was not pretty 
as coming from the lips of a female ; but I assure you it 
appealed to me with much greater force than anything 
that ever the yellow-haired one coidd have uttered, had 
she tried for a week. I knew that I was ragged and 
scraggy, and I gloried in the knowledge ; but she did not 
know that, and to say the least of it, it was a very plucky 
thing, after the whacking I had given her, to teU me 
to my head that I was scraggy, and ragged, and ugly, 
lying there as she did, completely at my mercy. 

" Strange to say, I felt my vanity tickled more than 
ever had been the case before ; and I straightway fell to 
thinking that if ever I did marry, this was exactly the 
sort of wife I should choose. Strong and vigorous, she 
would never put me to the trouble of hunting for her ; 
active and courageous, she would be of great use to me 
in tackling the bigger sorts of game ; ugly as sin, she 
was never likely to cause me much uneasiness on the 
score of jealousy. 

"'Well,' said I, grinning, ^you are a pretty creature 
to call people names. Your fur is not quite so sleek as 
that of the giraffe, my beauty !' 

" * No,' said she, survejdng herself complacently, * we 
shouldn't make a bad pair, should we ?' 

" * D'ye think so,' gaid I, taking her at her word, for 
owing to my confoundedly perverse nature, I found 
myself every moment growing more fascinated by her. 
* Well, I'm agreeable, if you are.' 

"And that was the beginning and the end of our 
courtship." 

H 2 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

IN WHICH SCBAGAMAX BEFEl^TS OF HIS BABGAn)* — HE 
IS HENPECKED AND DBIYEN TO MANY FOOLISH DEEDS ; 
TO ONE ESPECIALLY, WHICH CAUSES HIS BUIN. 

" Of all the transactions of my life," continued Scraga- 
man, " my marriage with the carroty lioness was by far 
the most unfortunate. My misery began immediately. 
As I have before told you, I imagined, that being strong 
and active, and of the rough-and-ready sort, she would 
hunt for herself, and give me no trouble on that score. 
In this I was bitterly mistaken ; no sooner had she a 
husband to depend on, than she grew lazy and more 
squeamish in the matter of appetite than I had known 
my mother in her worst time. Her father, you must 
know, was a man-eater, and consequently moved in the 
best society ; for, as you are aware, Jag., it is not every 
lion who can set up as a man-eater. He must be a 
fellow of first-rate pluck and ingenuity. He must be 
cool in planning and bold and prompt in action; in 
fact, he must be every inch a lion, and nothing short 
of it. 

" When first informed by my wife that her father was 
o£ this perfect sort, I was not at all displeased, for 
though I had fallen into disreputa\>\e\it[\3\\i^,\ eo\i\.^T^<^\» 
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J the respectability of my own family, and that 
ni father, if not a confirmed man-eater, was very 
jly inclined towards that persuasion, and had in- 
lost his life in the laudable endeavour to dem on- 
to his children the superiority of man-flesh over 
other. 

ut I soon found reason to bewail my wife's genteel 
;tion. Before we had been married a week, she 
to loll about, to languish and take airs, and when 
ist lost all patience, and hinted that this behaviour 
ot exactly what I had bargained for — ^that a work- 
ife was the wife for me, and that it was not my 
ion to drudge for any lioness — she grew furious ; 
p and. stormed about, and wanted to know how it 
about that a low-born cur like myself dared to talk 
eh a way to a man-eater's daughter. Was it not 
;li, she demanded, that she had risked the everlasting 
asure of her relations in uniting herself to me ? 
'. expect that she, coming of an ancient family of 
waters — descended indeed in a direct line from the 
Sufus Dabblegor, who, with his own strong right 
liad stricken down every man of a camp of seven- 
Basutos ? Did I expect that she would drudge for 
She wound up her long and furious address by 
;emng, on the very next repetition of my insolence, 
im the river, and bring over her uncle and one or 
f her other male relations to talk the matter over 
ne. 

bat was pur first domestic brawl ; and had I not 
% milksop I should there and then have put an end 
t iAiance even of such another scene •, \)\vfc \ ^^tlo\» 
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act as I ought to have done ; I acted as many another 
foolish married lion would ; I beat her, and then made it 
up with her — promised never again to mention her rela- 
tives, except with respect, and spent four or five hours 
hunting down a handsome zebra for her supper. Even in 
this was not the end of my humiliation, for, because 
while munching the zebra-meat she hinted, that by my 
being gone so long to fetch it, she thought to be sure I 
shoidd bring her a little ' grand' meat, as she called the 
flesh of the two-legged ones, because, I say, she gave me 
this hint, without telling her my purpose, I set out the 
next night for a Hottentot village, at least four miles 
away, and stole a little black boy for her. 

" That was a most fatal step. Por all her bouncible 
talk about her father, the man-eater, I don't believe she 
ever before tasted * grand' meat ; and now that she had 
tasted it, she never would be content with a poorer sort. 
The worst of it was, her peculiar whim was for babies. 
If she had only stipulated for grand meat without refer- 
ence to its size and age, her craving would not have been 
so hard to pacify, for Hottentots, where they are plentiful, 
are not at aU hard game to catch ; and, unless they are very 
old indeed, afford tolerable picking — plenty for her and 
a bit for me. But with babies it was altogether differ- 
ent. It was against me in every possible way. In the 
first place, they were very scarce. It is a great chance 
that you find more than ten or a dozen in a kloof two 
or three hundred strong ; and even these few are by no 
means easy to get at. The first one or two may be got 
at easily enough, but once let the two-legged ones get it 
rnto their beads that their babiea are m daTi^eT,^^<iL>iK<eQ. 
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it is almost as dangerous to attempt to take one, as to 
try for a buffalo calf from among a herd of bulls. And 
after all, what was it when you got it ? Suppose, after 
toiling, and watching, and waiting, and perhaps, after 
all, mistaking the very worst time for the very best, and 
having to do your business in the midst of a shower of 
assagais ; suppose you did succeed in bringing off a little 
wretch ! what was it ? Kot a mouthful, as one may say ; 
no sooner swallowed, than another was longed for." 

" I wonder you were at such pains to please her, con- 
sidering your dislike for her," interrupted I, concealing 
as well as I was able my intense disgust for the old 
monster who could coolly make such horrid revelations. 
" If I 'had been in your place, rather than have run so 
many foolhardy risks, I would have gone off and left her 
to provide for her own dainty appetite." 

" Humph," growled Scragaman ; " pray, are you mar- 
ried?" 

" No," I repHed. 

" Were you ever married ? " 

" Never." 

" Then take my advice, and don't presume to give an 
opinion on a subject of which you know nothing. All 
the while I was doing her bidding, I knew that I was a 
fool ; but no one but those who have experienced matri- 
mony can give even a guess how the soft sex can come 
round you when they set their heart on trying. Besides, 
I must tell you that what my lioness lacked in personal 
beauty was made up to her by the gift of an indescribable 
fascination. It was in her eyes. They were peculiar 
little £erjr eyes, and there waa tlo e^^-K^^ ixwa^ "^^^^sl. 
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They were that sort of eyes that you never can make if 
your mind as to their quality. While you were 
at them, and they were looking at you, you iihaa^\ 
'Ah! they are not pleasant eyes; they are cumuagi 
they are cruel; they are eyes I dare not trust.' "Bd' 
even after you had so settled it to your mind's 
tion, you found it impossible to act on your 
fact it only remained a decisipn as long as you 
nued looking at them ; as soon as you got away froiiij 
them, you wanted to get back and have another 
haying a strong suspicion that you had not zead 
aright — ^that there was something yet in them 
your last inspection had fidled to disclose. I'm 
Jag.," continued the old man-eater, "that I am 
in a very rambling, and perhaps silly sort of way ; Ml 
you are the sensible brute I take you to be, yea 
probably be able to make out my meaning." 

" Oh, dear, yes," I replied, not sorry for this oppoitfr^ 
nity of displajdng my superior intelligence. " I think i 
understand the matter even better than you yomsdC] 
Scragaman. The fact is — there is no accounting fa^ 
tastes, you know — you were in love with this red-ejB4 
carroty lioness, and what you were for ever looking fa ^ 
in her eyes without finding, was love for you." 

" I shouldn't wonder if that was it," replied Scngfr 
man, scratching his ear sagaciously. " Ah I it was » 
wonder that I did not find what I looked for, thcnl 
Love, indeed ! It was not in her, Jag. She was so fiJ 
of conceit, and selfishness, and jealousy, that there 
not room in her for a grain of affection for any one.** 

'^^ot jealousy, surely, ^cxa^.V «a2A\« 
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" I wish I could say so," replied the man-eater, wag- 
ging his head sheepishly. " I believe, nay I am sure, that 
I suffered more from her jealousy than from her selfish- 
ness." 

" Why ! " I replied, " I thought that jealousy was to 
be altogether out of the question ? I thought her ugli- 
ness — and your ugliness was to set such a thing quite 
beside the question ? " 

" So did I," said he ; " and as far as my feelings towards 
her were concerned, things happened exactly as I thought 
they would. I was never jealous of lier ; you may be as- 
sured her lasting ugliness was a security against that ; 
but you must understand, Jag., that when I came to 
have a home of my own, and to be settled in life, I 
naturally took a little more pains as regards my personal 
appearance. Not that I wanted any getting up," added 
the vain old beast hastily, " for though I myself say it, I 
was always a lithe well-built fellow, and with a mane 
and a coat, sir, that wanted only a rinse in the river and 
the merest smooth-licking afterwards to make them look 
absolutely lovely. But I had better have been as rough 
as a rhinoceros, as far as my domestic happiness was con- 
cerned. She was after me wherever I went — ^not even 
her love for her whelps was sufficient to keep her at 
home. Did 1 merely smile in civil recognition at any 
lioness, old or young, I might happen to meet, or even 
wag my tail a little more to the right or left than pleased 
her, there would be such a jolly row as made me perfectly 
ashamed of myself and her too. Never a week passed 
but brought me some trouble through her. You have 
observed that bare place on my side, X daac^ «a^ *i ''"' 
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I bad observed it. It was a bairless pateb about tbe 
size of a crown piece, witb a widish seam running across 
it. 

" Yes, I have," said I. " I have often wondered bow 
you came by it ; it looks to me like a gore from abuifalo 
bom." 

''It is'nt a bit like tbe bole a buffalo bom would 
make," replied be; "and you must know very little 
about buffaloes to 'tbink tbat it is. A buffalo doesn't 
make a round bole, be makes a tear ; be's a terrible fel* 
low, is the buffalo ; tbe wound was bad enough as it was, 
but had it been made with tbe tip of a buffalo bom — 
just where it is, between my ribs, rather more than the 
tip would have entered, and I should not be here alive 
and conversing with you, I'll warrant. !N'o, that hole 
was made by a Kaffir assagai." 

"But that could not have happened through your 
wife's jealousy," I remarked. 

"iNo, but it did happen through that confounded 
whim of hers about babies," replied he, " she certainly 
was the strangest-tempered animal you ever met. For 
weeks she would go on with no particular desire for any 
other food than deer, or old Hottentot, or wild boar — any- 
thing that came handiest — and then she would suddenly 
take it into her head to long for babies. She really made 
herself ill with longing ; she was miserable all night, and 
by day tossed and tumbled so that sleep was out of the 
question. Once, when in a good humour, I had amused 
her by imitating the squalling the little brutes make 
when you are about fo seize them, and sure as ever her 
^grand meat ' fit was coming oii,lvio\\\j^\ifc^T>aet,^\\eck 
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she thought that I was asleep, squalling like a little two- 
legged one under her breath. 

" What was the consequence ? My visits to the neigh- 
bouring Kaffir villages were so frequent that I became 
a marked lion. Every Kaffir and Hottentot for miles 
round knew me from description, and I had only to show 
myself, to raise such a shrieking and hubbub as would 
have driven me half crazy with delight in my harum- 
scarum days. I don't say that, happening at the time it 
did, it was not gratifying to a fellow's vanity ; but that 
was a very little whistle to pay such a heavy price for. 
It interfered sadly with business, and often have I gone 
home empty-bellied and disconsolate in consequence. At 
length there came a day when this raging hunger for 
black babies beset my unlucky wife fiercer than ever I 
had known it before ; and, as misfortune would have it, 
babies — ^that is, of the sort and size she stipulated for, 
were uncommonly scarce ; and worse still, the few that ^ 
existed within five miles of our place were guarded as 
carefully as though they had been young lions instead of 
mere Hottentots. I was well aware of this, and was deaf 
to her hints and blind to her blandishments as long as it 
was possible. At last she plainly told me that baby she 
wanted, and baby she would have. That her health was 
suffering through her yearning and pining, and that there 
was great fear, unless her longing for grand meat was 
speedily satisfied, that she would be unable to suckle 
her new litter of whelps, who would in consequence be 
starved. 

" This last appeal was too much for my feelings as a 
father; and that very night I set out m %^^Odl <^i ^"^^iSi^ 
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hshy. I failed. I set out next night, and after many hours 
prowling and travelling, returned no more successful 
than before. Then her ladyship began to taunt me ; to 
insinuate that perhaps I was afraid that the prick of 
a spear would ruffle my dandy coat or disarrange the 
sleekness of my flowing mane. With a great sigh, she 
referred to the happy time when I was ragged and 
daring. 

" I said nothing in reply, but I thought the more, I 
thought that after all there might be more truth than I 
myself suspected in her accusation. Was I less courage- 
ous than of old ? Had I become so extremely genteel 
and respectable as to forget my proper nature ? This 
led me to contrast a few of my most recent exploits, with 
those in which I had figured about the time of my mar- 
riage ; and I certainly was compelled to admit that on the 
whole my past year had been but a tame one. Like a 
foolish fellow, I never considered that in the old time I 
was never a meal before hunger, in spite of all my devil- 
may-care tricks, and that of late I had enjoyed much 
better lodging and feeding with much less exertion. I 
had not grown tame or timid, but merely prudent, and 
in reality was in better condition to hunt and fight, and 
certainly more capable of scheming and carrying out a 
scheme than ever in my life. 

" This, however, was by no means the view I could 
entertain at that time ; it seemed to me that mv wife 
was right ; that I had grown too fantastical and funky. 
* Deuce take my handsome coat ' thought I ; * if this is 
all the good that is to come out of it, the sooner I return 
to my old rough-and-tumble state, t^e\i%t^ii: 
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My dear,' said I to my wife, *you shall sup oiF 
baby to-morrow night, though it costs me my life.' 

" When I told her this, I had in my mind's eye the 
yery baby I intended for her supper. It was a nice 
sleek little thing, just old enough to stagger about on 
its legs. The village in which it was to be found was 
situated about two miles from our den, and the hut in 
which it lived with its parents was the third on the right 
hand side as you entered the village. It was about three 
months before when I had first discovered it, but at that 
time it was unable to walk, and its mother invariably had 
it tied to her back. The husband of the woman and the 
baby's father, was a tall, strong-looking young fellow ; and 
as far as my observation extended, this seemed to be their 
only child. 

" This made the venture all the more hazardous, as it 
was likely that the young man, having but one little one, 
would set all the more store by it, and would probably 
turn quarrelsome if he caught me attempting to steal 
it. 

" Such a trivial consideration did not daunt me, how- 
ever. After all, the strong-looking young man was only 
a Kaffir — a creature of little more account than a mere 
Hottentot* Indeed, I think, in the humour into which 
my reflections on my past and present condition had 
thrown me, I should have chosen the adventure to have 
been even a little more risky. I wanted to convince wiy- 
selfth&t I still retained my old pluck ; and the only way 
of testing it seemed to be to embark in some tremen- 
dous act of daring. Therefore, as I said before, I wished 
that tie buainesa before me was ten time» tciot^ \as?«^v^. 
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Teeth and talons ! I found it ticklish enough before I 
had done with it ! 

" The chief difficulty about the premeditated under- 
taking was, that it must be performed before nightfall. 
After that, the door of the hut in which the baby and its 
parents lived would be securely fastened, and there would 
be an end to my chance. I speak of the necessity for 
doing the trick in the evening and while daylight 
still lasted, as a difficulty — and so it was, because, 
as you know, Jag., one's eyesight is not so good by day 
as by night ; but with the exception of this drawback, 
there seemed no other. In the evening, the grown men 
Kaffirs would be gathered in the centre of the village to 
palaver and smoke their pipes, leaving the women to look 
after the children and gossip at their hut doors. My 
chance was to steal as close as I conveniently could 
towards the huts without being observed, and watch if 
my baby toddled away from the hut door for a moment. 
Only for a moment ; that was all I asked. 

" It was still light when I set out, for I had a good 
quarter of an hour's trot before me, so that by the time 
I arrived at the desired spot it was grey twilight — -just 
the light for an animal of my colour to creep along un- 
noticed. 

" I gained the first hut, and crept close behind it and 
listened ; just as I expected, there was not a sound of a 
man's voice to be heard ; only the voices of women and 
children chattering and laughing, as though there were 
no such things as lions in the world. 

" Better than all, I could hear the clamour and crow- 
ing of a babjr — of my laby^ I felt assvaedi, lELoX VoX S5?l ^ 
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wonderful, isn't ifc, Jag., how we recognize the voice of 
our own little one ! " 

" Yott/r little one ! " said I, disgusted at the villain's 
horrible levity. " I expect to hear that you met with a 
very different reception than is customary in cases of 
parents visiting their own offspring." 

" And you von't be out in your expectations," returned 
Scragaman, with a rueful grin. " However, to return to 
OUT baby. Where was it ? was it in its mother's arms ? 
was it squatting at the hut door ? where ? By pro- 
truding my head just a few inches round the comer, I 
could have satisfied myself. But this I dared not do ; I 
might alarm the whole party and spoil my chance. 
There was nothing left but to wait patiently — ^at least 
tiU it grew just a little darker. 
. " Certainly my luck did seem out that night. I had 
not waited ten minutes, or what seemed to be ten mi- 
nutes, though I dare say it was not more than three 
or four, when I heard that delicious little voice almost 
in my ear as it were, and it came closer and closer still, 
till presently the sweet little toddler came jGairly at the 
opening between the huts, and there it stood, looking 
very much astonished indeed. 

" What a splendid chance ! I could scarcely believe 
my eyes, and I daresay looked almost as astonished as 
did the little wretch I had come to fetch. But presently 
it gave a squeak which at once brought me to my senses ; 
and making sure of it at a single spring, I tossed it over 
my shoulder and was off like the wind. 

" But I was not quick enough. The baby'a "^oi<!ia \isai 
roused the mother, and she came ^\ine^dn%^scL^\^'^^s£^s^ 
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after me, and calling on her husband to save * her boy,' as 
she called the wretched mouthful of meat with which I 
was making oif. I could not help grinning to hear her 
squalls, * Shout away' thought I, *the strong-looking young 
man is Ijring on his back and smoking his pipe along 
with his friends up in the village, and he don't like to be 
^disturbed at such times. Even if he stood beside you, 
what should I care ? He must be more nimble than any 
Kafl&r I ever met, if he can overtake me with the start 
I've got. And suppose he did overtake me ! Don't 
squall so loud, young woman, or you may chance to lose 
your tall strong-looking yoimg man as well as your 

boy!' 

" These were the thoughts that ran through my mind 
as I cantered gaily along ; but my amusement and my 
cantering were to be cut rather shorter than I expected. 
I was altogether wrong when I supposed that the tall 
strong-looking young man was lying on his back smoking 
his pipe up in the village, and that I had a fair start. 
Barely had I gained the forest where it began to 
thicken, and where I thought myself secure, when the 
bushes twenty yards before me were thrust asunder, and 
there came leaping and bounding towards me the very 
young fellow the woman was squalling for. 

*' He was armed with an assagai, and he came at me 
with the weapon already balanced for a throw. The 
fool ! He mtist have known that he was no ,match for 
me ; and as for his trumpery spear, I took it no more 
into account than if it had been a reed. Why did'nt he 
let me pass ? Had not my jaws been engaged, I would 
Jiare roared bim a caution to clear t\ie Toa^*, \i\\\. >mi'^<«; 
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the circumstances the best I could do was to glare at 
him, and keep along as though I would trample over 
him. But, somehow, some of my spirit seemed to have 
got possession of him, and he returned my glare nothing 
abashed, and came headlong on, as though he would 
trample over me — over me ! Mouthing and setting 
down his feet at every stride, as though it was his full 
intent to stamp me into the earth for daring to molest 
his cub! By my father's claws, I never saw such a 
Kaflfir! 

"Thought I, *he will surely turn aside when we 
meet ! H6 will turn aside, and cast that stupid soft- 
headed spear of his after me ; and I shall get off with a 
scratch after all.' 

" Once more I was mistaken. He did not throw his 
spear. As he came along, he took a shorter hold of its 
handle ; and as we approached, he — ^he the two-legged, 
smooth-skinned thing ! — grasped me by the beard, and 
dashed his assagai into my side. 

" Never in my life had I been in such a fix. I was 
bewildered with rage. The thrust of his confounded 
spear had not hurt me very much, as it had struck and 
glanced off one of my ribs. But the shock, and the 
hold he dared to take on my beard, brought me to a 
standstill. AVhat should I do ? Should I drop the 
^tecious burden which had cost me such pains and 
trouble, and tear the insolent Kaffir limb from limb ? 
That was what I should likp to have done, but at this 
point other considerations came in. The shrieking of 
the Kaffir woman came closer and cloaei-, «csi'i ^t "L 
dropped my wife's supper to settle aecoxMofc^ m^ ^^ 

I 
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Kaffir man, she would meanwhile arrive, and snatch 
up, and all I should have to carry home would be a ho 
in my side, to show how a single Kaffir had baulked n 
of my prey. This, of course, was not to be thought c 
I had resolved to carry home my prize, and I would c 
it, though at the expense of foregoing my revenge f( 
the present on the insolent Kaffir. 

" Having so made up my mind, it was an easy matt< 
to shake myself free of the hold the villain had on m 
and make off again with the black baby still in my mout' 
But he was not so easily to be got rid of. He kej 
pace with me; and with his spear, which was much bei 
from the tremendous poke he had given me with i 
kept thrusting and striking at me, at the same tin: 
crying his loudest, and begging and entreating me 1 
give him his boy. Not likely, after all the confounde 
impudence he had given me, to say nothing of tl 
assault. He must have had a wonderfully high notio 
of the lion's * generosity,' to have asked such a thing. 

" A length we came to an opening in the thicket ; an 
I resolved to make the best use of my legs. But h 
was not to be outstripped. He kept up and thrust £ 
me with his spear as he ran, till it broke ; and then h 
flung himself at me, and took my throat in his hands. 

" I never should have supposed that a creature wit 
such soft hands could have squeezed so hard. H 
actually made me gasp, and in gasping I dropped th 
precious cub he was making all this fuss about. I nee 
not tell you, Jag., the rage this set me in. There wa 
one consolation, however — our speed, despite aU hindei 
■ aaceSy had been such that t\ie ILa^ ^oTCkasi, ^tA '^k^';^'^ 
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who had joined her, were now very far behind, and were 
not likely to come up until my assailant and myself had 
settled our little difference ; so, after all, the extra trouble 
imposed on me would not be much. 

'^ This was what I thought at the moment, but I very 
Bbon found reason to alter my opinion. Had he been 
standing up before me, naked and unarmed as he was, it 
would have taken but a very little time to have laid him 
quiet, but his shoulders were down to the level of mine 
own, and he had me by the throat. His knees were 
buried in the soft earth, and his ten long fingers, lapped 
about my windpipe, held my head as securely as though 
it were in a noose of iron chain. That was all he did ; 
he didn't ciy and struggle, he only held on, fixing his 
staring eyes on mine all the time. 

'< I should not like to confess as much to every onOi 
Jag^ but I don't mind telling you, that if that struggle 
had lasted but another minute, I am not at all sure on 
which side the victory would have been. I suppose I 
most have lost a good drop of blood from that hole in 
my side, for I felt every moment less able to struggle 
out of his dreadful grip, and began to see things much 
less clearly than usual. Up to this time he had had the 
best of the fight. The only damage he had sustained 
was a bit of a tear on his thigh, inflicted by my fore paw 
— ^the only hit at him I had been able to make. He 
seemed to feel me funting in his hands, and gripped my 
throat aU the tighter. I was going fast — I felt that I 
was — when, just iq the nick of time, came assistance, 
and from a quarter from whence it "waa laa&t ^T^^'^^^fc^r 

^'From that mangy-looking, \ig\y ^mfe oi ^wfl?^>'^ ^s^* 

I 2 
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temipted I, provoked beyond prudence to hear that the 
business of the poor Kaffir was about to take an unlucky 
turn ; " that was the timely assistance that arrived, I 
would wager." 

" And lose," chuckled the man-eater. " No, my dear 
Jag., it was not to my wife that I owed my deliverance 
out of the hands of the Kaffir ; it was the Elaffir's own 
cub that did me the good turn I allude to !" 

" "What, the baby ? The little creature you had been 
carrying so long in your mouth, and had dropped ?" 

" The same," grinned Scragaman ; " and therein, my 
friend, may be seen an illustration of the good proverb, 
that virtue is its own reward. Humanity is a virtue. I 
might have nipped out the life of that tiny Kaffir as 
soon as I seized it ; but I snatched it up carefully — I 
carried it carefully — carefully as though it had been my 
own cub, well knowing what additional value my dear 
wife would set on my present, if it was delivered into 
her paws in such lively condition as to be able to make 
that delicious squalling she loved so to hear me imitate. 
A good action is never unrequited, Jag. !" 

And at this the cold-blooded ruffian delivered himself 
of the artfullest of winks, and fell to chuckling in such a 
diabolical manner that it was as much as I could do to 
keep my hand from the handle of my iron-shod staff. 
However, I knew that if I wanted to hear the remainder 
of the terrible story, the only way was to pretend to hold 
in with him, so I winked and chuckled too, and begged 
him to explain his meaning. 

" Why, its clear enough," said he ; " the Kaffir baby, 
ns I before told you, tumbled, iroixi xo^ *^wn^ M£i^^%\}ftfc 
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ihwood. Whether it was from fright, I can't say, 
erer smce I had first seized it, it had been as still as 
gh it were dead ; but now it seemed to rouse, and 
at the identical moment I speak of, it gave a little 
HEK> feeble that, had you been listening, you could 
jely liave heard it. 

But my two-legged fellow heard it fast enough, and 
a instant his hands fell from my throat, and he 
Bd his head eagerly in the direction from whence the 
d liad come. That was a very foolish move of his, 
one you may be sure I was not long taking full 
atage ojf. In the space of a minute he was put past 
ig or moving either ; and then catching up my dearly 
:lit prize, I trotted home in triumph, and there, 
ched at my ease, recounted my adventure to my 
wMe she sat merrily munching her supper." 
le narration of this episode in his villanous career 
led Scragaman to a state of excitement such as I 
seldom witnessed in him ; he gasped and moaned, 
walked to and fro, lashing his tail, with his bright 
flashing and looking far away, as though in imagi- 
»n lie was once more on the banks of the Namaqua, 
his conflict with the gallant Kaffir had only just ter- 
tted. As for me, I was so overwhelmed with indig- 
in to hear him talk so coolly of his atrocious 
viour, that it was a hard struggle for me to restrain 
slf from telling him my mind on the spot. I had 
i quite enough of his dreadful experiences, and was 
.t to tell him so, when, with a sigh, he exclaimed, — 
No doubt, my friend, you marvel to see me ^omo^^ftw 
la recollection of what may appear in yo\a eje^Xwh 
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a very trifling business ; but it is not so mucli on account 
of the excellent quality of the adventure, as that it was 
my last — ^my very last hunting exploit !" 

" But how was that ?" I asked. " Did it happen that 
when you had time for calm reflection you began to 
think on what a monstrous thing you had done P Did 
' the picture of the brave Kaffir risking his life at such 
tremendous odds for his child's sake, and barely losing 
the victory on account of his fatherly affection, fill you 
with such remorse that you ever afber led a peaceful 
life P Tell me it was so, good Scragaman ?" 

" I am compelled to confess that it was not so," re- 
turned he, with a mock- demure wag of his head. 

" Ah ! then I think I can guess the truth," said I, 
and not without some gratification too, seeing how he 
revelled in his ruffianism ; " the assagai wound turned 
out to be a more serious matter than you expected ! it 
crippled you, and ." 

" Nothing of the sort," said he gloomily. "I wish it had. 
I wish it had done worse — I wish it had killed me ; then 
I should have been spared the ignominy I have endured 
through so many weary years — ^that I must continue to 
endure till I die. No, Jag., it is not to the wound the 
Kaffir gave me I owe my ruin, but to my wife. True, it 
was because I had stolen the last-mentioned baby, and 
killed its father, that the crash came ; but you will easily 
understand that neither the one nor the other would 
have happened had it not been for her monstrous fancy 
for tender 'grand' meat." 

''Then, the iSnal calamity arose out of that affair of 
jrouTB with the KaSr, after all, Scrag.?'" 
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" It did. On the momentous night of which I have 
been speaking, my wife ate her bit of supper, and I ate 
mine^ and, so far from apprehending any danger from 
the evening's sport, its details seemed to amuse us. The 
next day passed pretty much as usual. I had no parti- 
cular business to call me from home, and as I was rather 
sore from my wound, I didn't stir out but once, and that 
was for a drink of water. Everything seemed just as 
still and serene as it always is in the depths of the forest 
on a summer's afternoon ; and so having quenched my 
thirst, I turned in again and lay down. 

" Towards night, I arranged with my wife that as my 
wound was still a little paioful, I would stay at home 
while she went out and got a snack for supper. "When 
it was nearly dark, she prepared to set off. Indeed she 
had but just leapt out of the den when there arose on 
every side of us, and as if it seemed under us and above 
us, such a hideous uproar — such a yelling, and shouting, 
and shrieking as made her leap in again even quicker 
than she had leapt out, and Med us with so much asto- 
nishment, that we could do nothing but stare at each 
other like dumb brutes. 

" * Who ever can it be ?' whispered my wife to me at 
last ; * who dares to approach us so closely and so inso- 
lently r 

" I knew at once ; and the knowledge gave me a feeling 
about my heart as though it had suddenly set in wiuter 
there. The yelling and shouting without was of many 
voices, but there was one among them shriller and more 
clamorous than all the rest — that led the dioutm^^ «sA 
wss last in every peal. It was the \o\ce oi \l»aa "^-sSi.^ 
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woman — the voice that followed me as I bore off the 
brat away from the hut. 

" * What can it mean ?' urged my wife ; ' what do they 
want here?' 

" This was not difficult to guess, although, out of regard 
for her feelings, I only vaguely shook my head. "Without 
doubt, the brawlers were the friends of the strong young 
mail who had fought me for his young one, and who had 
very likely lost babies themselves, besides heifers, and 
sheep, and goats, and watch-dogs; and now they had 
banded together and come to take revenge. 

" Again there was a tremendous row outside, and then 
my wife exclaimed, 

" * Ha ! I know them now ! They are the two-legged 
ones.' 

" * I believe you are right,' I replied ; * I believe they 
are about us, a hundred strong. - See what your whims 
and fancies have brought us to !' 

" * Ho ! ho !' roared she. * Truly this is a grand matter 
to make a fuss about ! Come out with me, and as soon 
as these daring ones see the face of the man-eater's 
daughter, they will scatter like a flock of birds.' 

" * Be silent,' said I ; * it is following your counsel 
that has brought this mischief on us. Now it is for me 
to command, and you to obey. Let us lie close. The 
two-legged ones, although they are cunning at planning, 
are weak and timid. They come here and hoot and yell 
that we may be drawn out to see what is the matter, 
that they may attack from behind safe cover. That, 
without doubt, is the advantage they seek ; therefore, 
it ia clearly our beat way to baulk tkem? 
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" * Bah ! ' you are what you always were — a coward ! * 
snarled she ; and at once she sprang with a thundering 
roar across the threshold of the den. But in the same 
instant the shrill cries of the two-legged ones were heard 
louder than ever, and then there arose a noise as of a 
hundred spears whistling through the air, and quivering 
in the hranches amongst which they fell, and presently, 
above all other noises, was heard the voice of my lioness, 
roaring, if not as loud as at first, in quite a different key ; 
and with a great bound she was at my side again, with 
half-a-dozen spear staves sticking in her body ; and as 
she rolled and writhed, the handles broke away from the 
barbs, and the more she rolled the more they stung her, 
till she was stung to madness, and bit and snapped at 
me/' 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed I. I was so glad to hear of the 
fate of the horrid baby-eating, carroty lioness. " I 
wonder if the spear of the Kafl&r woman was among 
those which broke off in your lioness's body ? I wonder 
if that was the one which caused her most pain ? I 
hope it was, I am sure !" 

" Perhaps so ; but that's neither here nor there," re- 
plied he, evidently not relishing the interruption, what- 
ever he thought of my sentiments. " I only know that 
the fuss and howling she made, made my situation all 
the more unpleasant ; indeed, I may say it was the cause 
of my undoing. Hitherto the two-legged ones did not 
exactly know in what part of the thicket our den was situ- 
ated, but now her bellowing directed them ; and before 
I could make up my mind what had best be done^ the 
air became auddevlj as bright as ttie 'bT\^\.^'&\» Ti^^iora.^ ^sA 



tiuae camo falling about via — on to oor very bed, ai 
to tbe prostrate body of my lioness — scores and 8 
of blftzing torchea. But this borrorwaa spared my 
She TPas dead. The glowing brands fell and rested ( 
body, filling the air with fcho nasty smell of singed 
but ate neyer moved at all.. 

"I-wHiwtidMd.IunreTer. Z«Wr«Nte&'tt^] 
witii ft Strang lift to Mte— iri^iiMn^'Bfe it> bf 
cametotbst. Bvidetitlytheden«iiiinol«:i{[erftpli 
me, BO I lift it, not nshly nor liiiEned^, u m f m 
done, but cFeepmg shAesatiowtf, w &M» m 
for iJM tordm bad eet our hum bed on &e^ SnS 
•wu now each a ebtrng Ijgbt tiiat my onty -my at < 
ing obaezration wu to <ve^ ^-mj iiui hiaA i 
blev, chancing whether or no it ww an ill vint 
blew it 

" xud tt, however, blown Bttit, west) north, and 
— any way or erery way, hqd I been able to chc 
could not but have chosen wrong ; for when I had 
along on my belly for a little while; and, comin) 
great bush, halted in the BhB,dow of it, that I migl 
and decide on my nest move, I found that at a di 
of about forty yards there, was a ring of fire — a r; 
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the torches began to fall thickly in our den, I had taken 
one in my mouth and attempted to kill it ; but with a 
savage bite it &stened on my lips, and wounded them so 
cruelly that even my breath, hot as it was, was cool and 
comfortrng to them. 

**AnA now I was to die of the bites of a thousand 
Bodh red furies ! In my despair, I could not help roar- 
ing and tearing at the earth; and when the two-legged 
wietches outside the ring heard me, they shrieked for 
joy — ^the Kaffir woman louder than all, and made a great 
clapping noise with their hands. 

"Thelre seemed but one thing to do, and that was to 
make a dash through the fiery wall. It was a terrible 
thing to think of, but every instant my position grew 
more desperate, and I made up my mind to shut my 
eyes and spring at it, chancing where I 'lighted ; when, 
giving a hurried glance roimd, to see where the red wall 
seemed thinnest, my eyes were astonished with joy to 
perceive to tiie left of me a gap in it ! A clear, wide, 
cool gap, with the &ir green trees beyond revealed by 
the light of the fire ! 

" In a moment my bums, my anxiety were all over. 
* Ah ! you two-legged fools !' chuckled I, * if you had not 
fire enough to make both ends of your red wall meet, 
why did you not make it smaller ! See how I will turn 
your folly to account ! ' 

" "With two mighty leaps I gained the gap, and with a 
triumphant roar sprang through. But, ah ! Jag. ! the 
cunning of these two-legged ones is immeasurable! 
That great leap that I made into the promising darkness 
was the last great leap of my life\ T!\i^'W\'^ ^i tssj^ 
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spring was as nothing to the depth of my fall. Down, 
down, I plunged to the bottom of a pit, and there I lay 
stunned and bruised, with four steep walls surrounding 
me, and up which it was impossible to climb. 

" But even if there had been any escape from the trap 
into which I had fallen, I was too bewildered to take 
advantage of it. As I fell, so I lay ; nor did my con- 
sciousness return till I saw the pit flooded with light, 
and heard a great clamour above me ; and looking up, 
there were my persecutors crowding round the brink of 
the chasm, yelling in joy and triumph, and shaking their 
spears at me. 

" * Petch great stones, and roll them down on him till 
he is crushed flat,' roared some. 

"* Spear him! spear him! Plant his wicked heart 
with sharp blades ! ' ' Bum him ! ' 

" * Ay, bum him ! Bum him ! May he be accursed ! 
May his mother die of thirst ! May his father be the 
sport of hyenas ! Bum him ! bum the devourer of 
little children! Cast down your blazing torches, my 
people, and let him be consumed ! ' 

" Need I tell you, Jag., who it was that made these 
last-mentioned horrible suggestions ? It was her voice 
that uttered them — the voice that had been ringing in 
my ears since I had heard it cry, * Give me my boy ! 
accursed lion! G-racious lord with the mighty head, 
give him back to me !' 

" Then came another voice, before which, although it 
was so small and piping, all others were still. 

" * Silence, my children ; silence, ye women, and ye 
j^oung hunters, and ye braves. Heaxkeix ^o >^^ \c>\^^ q?L 
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him whose counsels ye never yet found cause to despise. 
Suppose we stone this accursed brute. Suppose we 
spear him, or, as the widow of the brave young warrior, 
Massetu, would have it, burn him ; what fruit will such 
a deed bear ? Kill him how we may, will Massetu, 
her husband, spring up out of his ashes? Bury him 
how we may, we cannot bury with him the widow's 
great grief and misery. Better than this, that the 
widow shall make gain out of the husband's murderer. 
Let us, therefore, bind him as he lies, and carry him 
down to the white trader's station, and there sell him 
into bondage. I have spoken.' " 

After he had uttered these words of the Kaflfir chief- 
tain, Scragaman bowed his head, and resting it on his 
fore-paws, remained silent. 

Well," said I, " and what happened next ? " 
Nothing worth relating," replied he, wearily; "I 
can only teU you that the adWce of the two-legged one 
who proposed that I should be sold for the benefit of 
the widow, was taken, and that — in short, here I am. 
Good night." 

"With that he rose, yawned, shook himself, and without 
further ceremony turned into his sleeping place. So, 
finding that he had brought his story to a conclusion, I 
buttoned my coat (for by this time it was growing to- 
wards daylight, and the cold morning wind began to blow), 
and making for the palings in Beehive Lane, scaled them, 
and, hurrying home, spent the remainder of the night 
in committing to paper Scragaman's adventures, just as 
they appear. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Hr WHICH I AJC IK DAKGEB 01 LOSING MT ITEW POWEB 
— I EXPEBIHBKT OK A DOMESTIC CAT, BUT KOT 
SATISEACTOBILT — ^I BETTTBK TO MY DUTIES, AND AM 
OEFENDED WITH 8CBA0AMAK. 

Oke reason for mj sitting up, late as it was, to commit 
to paper the astonishing things Scragaman had narrated 
to me in the course of our long interview, was, that the 
incidents might be transcribed from my memory freshly 
and vividly. Another reason was, that I might get the 
matter oflf my mi^d as it were, and be quite ready on 
the morrow to exercise my wonderful New Power with 
another of the animals. "Which one, since I could 
understand the language of aU so completely, did not 
matter — the tiger, the wolf, the bear — any one, so that 
the game was kept alive, and without flagging. 

I am bound to observe, however, that it was my New 
Power and not myself— my old simple self, who was ac- 
countable for this extreme eagerness. Of course it was 
very absurd, and proves at once what a feeble and super- 
stitious self that old and simple one was ; but the fact 
is, now that I had so thoroughly tested the New Power, 
mid proved its ejfficiency, I began to feel uncomfortable 
about it — to have a sort of vagua 4ie«A,^^^*"fli^^^^^<2fl 
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possessmg it, it was possessing me ; mastering me ; do- 
mineering over my old simple self, and driving it into a 
comer, and taking up its quarters in my head and in my 
heart — ^in my eyes, as I looked ; in my mouth, as I ate. 
This latter especially. 

My simple self, which was always of a modest and re- 
tiring nature, seemed to shrink before the vigorous in- 
fluence, and gave way before it without a struggle* 
though not without a consciousness that evil would come 
of it ; and as the morning light streaming through my 
chamber-window saw my task of writing down the man- 
eater's adventures nearly completed, I was posessed by 
such quaking and trembling, that I could scarcely hold 
my pen. I was glad to write the last line and jump into 
bed, that I might get an hour's sleep before I returned to 
my duties at the Gardens. 

But I need not have hurried to bed, nor should I, 
could I have guessed how many weary hours, and days, 
and nights I Should lay there before I got up again. 
That tiresome simple old nature of mine, with its anti- 
quated superstitions and prejudices, was much more 
scared at its clever companion, the New Power, than I 
could possibly have imagined. They couldn't agree at 
all. I thought, to be sure, that when I laid my head on 
the pillow and shut my eyes on the world and its doings 
that there would be an end, for a few hours at least, to the 
fretting on the one side and the hectoring on the other. 
But I was mistaken. The New Power didn't care a fig 
for the other quaking old thing. Having now, for the 
first time, got me to itself, it set about exploring my 
reins, and my brain, and every "gaxt oi td&, ^sa^ ^ ^Siss^ 
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ransacks and explores a mansion a relation has suddenly 
died and left him. My old simple self, on the contrary, 
wanted rest and peace ; and, considering how weak it 
was, it certainly struggled against the encroachments of 
the New Power in a remarkably plucky manner. But 
somehow they made a pretty hash of it between them, 
keeping up the fight all through nine days and nine 
nights. The New Power all the while showing itself 
the stronger and the more vigorous, and at times — §o I 
gather from the accounts of the old woman who nursed 
me — driving away the old simple nature completely, and 
holding absolute sway. 

" Thank goodness for ihat^'^ that was her reply to the 
first rational remark I had addressed to her for a matter 
of sixty hours. " I suppose my worst time really is over 
at last." 

" Have I been lighted-headed, then, nurse ? '* I asked. 

" I don't know about light,'^ replied she, " but seeing 
how choke full of rubbish it was, I should say it was very 
much the contrary. You would'nt have caught me as 
your nurse, if I had known what was in store for me." 

I had never been "light-headed," as it is called, 
before ; and I must say that I felt a bit nervous to find 
myself soberly and sanely before this old lady, to whom 
I had revealed — what ? Perhaps my grand secret ! It 
might be worth while to pump her. 

" So I have been a very troublesome patient, have I, 
nurse ? " 

" Troublesome ! It was awful to be with you, Mr. 
Jagel. Especially of nights. Nothing would suit you, 
hut yon must call me the carroty Aioias^'a, ^tA ^^\x>ka 
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if I was'nt ashamed of myself to have such a horrible 
appetite for black babies. "What with that and your 
howling, sir, and your imitations of tigers and wolves, it 
was enough to give one the creeps." 

" Oh ! " said I, much relieved, " is that all ? " 

" AU ! Gt)odness, man, how much worse could it have 
been?" 

Very much worse. But it was useless going into 
particulars with such a dreadfully ignorant old woman. 
It was certain, however, that my 'New Power had been 
having a nice time of it. I at frst thought that it had 
burnt itself out (it had burnt me out pretty nearly, for I 
had gone to bed a twelve-stone man, and got up weighing 
little over ten), and did'nt know whether or no to hope 
that it had. 

I would have given a guinea to have been able to 

r 

settle the question ; but that seemed impossible. My 
lodging was too far from the menagerie for me to hear 
even the shriek of the puma ; and by the doctor's orders, 
I was not to stir out of the house for a week. 

The people living down stairs had a cat. Might I not 
satisfy myself on the all-important question through the 
agency of this animal ? 1 felt quite elated by the cheer* 
ing idea. The first time the nurse went out leaving the 
door ajar, I called " puss, puss," and the cat came purring 
in at the door. I called her to the bedside, and looked 
into her eyes as knowingly as I knew how ; but the 
stupid beast simply said " mew," and turned her tail to 
me as though I had been of no more account than the 
most ordinary person. 
^e shock of disappointment 1 exifenfcU<i^^Ti^?fi2M^ 
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I^t my ezperiment had failed at once, conyineed me 
that I had no desire to lose my New Power. When, how- 
•e?er, I came to reflect that it was only to wild animals 
"that the Power applied, and that in all probability the 
great-great-grandmother of this animal was as domesti- 
'Cated as herself, I took comfort enough to return freely 
to the question — did I still retain the power, or had it 
departed ? I had some hope that I still possessed it, 
liecause, after I had thought about it for a longish while, 
I was pretty sure that I feli it stirring. This opinion was 
ddcidedlj confirmed in the course of the following day. 
Oiving the nvjse leave to go home for a few hours, I 
seized the opportunity to examine my Scragaman manu- 
script. ISTothing could have been more satisfactory. As 
I came on those passages in the old man-eater's narrative 
which were the most striking, I found myself able to 
read them in Jiis language, instead of that into which I 
had translated them. 

Nevertheless, I could not be quite sure ; and such was 
my anxiety to find out, thiit although my wages were 
going on while I was laid up just the same as though I 
had been on duty, as soon as ever the doctor said, " Well, 
Mr. Jagel, I think another week's rest will set you up all 
right," I wrote to the Secretary to say that I would 
resim[ie my work on the following Monday morning. 

It would be difficult for me to describe what my sensa- 
^ons were, as, at the customary early hour in the morn- 
ing, I entered the menagerie gates, and heard once more 
^^ae Babel of beast language. As usual, the screaming 
of the birds of the parrot tribe mad<e itself heard above 
"^f^Bry other ao\xni ; and it was on\y ivoti «eA ^'e\i\W^"V 
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eould make out a howl, or a roar, or a shriek, from one 
. or other of my old friends. But as much as I eould hear 
«ent the blood tingling through my veins with delight. 
I coidd hear enough to convince nie that my precious 
New Power still remained with me. There was the voice 
of the hot-blooded jaguar whining and moaning " So 
cold ! oh ! so cold ! " and the tigers, and the panthers, and 
the leopards shrieking "Hungry! hungry! hungry!" 
Better than all, I could distinguish the voice of my good 
friend Scragaman, fiercely demanding " More flesh! 
more flesh ! More flesh ! Do you hear, two-legged vil- 
lains ? More flesh ! " I was so delighted that I could 
scarcely restrain myself from roaring him, in his own 
tongue, word that I was coming. 

In ftirtherance of the scheme which so completely 
beset me, I had brought in the pocket of my livery coat 
a lump of raw beef of a goodish size. It was originally 
intended as a bribe for the wolf; but when I heard poor 
old Scragaman (in spite of the fearful revelations he had 
made to me, I felt much more kindly disposed towards 
him than when I had been my own simple self — an igno- 
rant keeper, and he an ordinary lion), I say, when I 
heard poor old Scragaman calling so piteously for food, 
I at once determined that the wolves might go himgry 
for aught I cared ; and, making straight for his den, 
greeted him with a pleasant nod of recognition. I had 
thought to be sure he would be glad to see me after 
my long absence, and you may depend was not a little 
disappointed and annoyed to observe that he greeted 
my civil salutation in no other waj t\v'Mi\5i^ ^V^no.^s&^ 

stare. 

e:2 
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" Well ! " exclaimed he presently, " where's the meat ? 
Tou heard what I was calling for, didn't you ? " 

" I did hear," replied I. " but its no business of mine. 
"What have I do with feeding the brutes ? I*m a keeper, 
not a feeder ; you know that very well, Scrag., without 
my mentioning it." 

" I want no explanation — I want no- talk at all before 
I have my meat — have you brought it ? That's the 
question." 

" I have brought you a mouthful of breakfast," said I, 
" not as a duty, however, but out of pure friendship. 
I thought " 

" Pish ! " interrupted the old rufl^n, " give it here." 
And as I held it to the bars, he clawed it in, and gobbled 
it up without so much as a " thank -ye," or even a grateful 
wag of his taQ. Then he yawned and stretched himself, 
and squatting down, closed his eyes, as though I had no 
existence at all. This was carrying matters rather too far. 

" Hallo, Scrag.," said I, " what do you mean by this 
behaviour ? " 

" "What do yoit mean ? " returned he, opening his eye» 
lazily ; " be off, I have eaten what you brought. I want 
nothing further of you." 

Was it studied insolence, or was it mere forgetfulnoss ? 
Scrag, was growing old, and doubtless his memory was 
defective. Then, again, as I before mentioned, the fever 
had reduced me to a mere skeleton, and they had shaved 
off my hair, which used to be curly. That was the solu- 
tion of the mystery ; the poor brute did not recognize me. 

''Come, Scrag.,'' said I pleasantly, "which is it? 
Ifave you lost your memory or yo\M Tii^miiEt^ ^\\i^^ ^^ 
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last had a pleasant chat together ? What ails you, old 
boy ? Look at me — I'm Jag. ! " 

I more than half expected to see him bustle up and 
apologize for his rude behaviour ; but I did not know 
the nature of the arrogant beast; he opened his 
great eyes quite leisurely, and fixing them on me, re- 
plied, — 

" Yes, I know you quite well. You are the man with 
a bit of lion nature in him ; your name is Jag., and you 
come from the country called "Whitechapel ; I know 
you, you see, perfectly. What then ? 

" But surely," began I, ** you cannot forget that 

" I forget nothing," interrupted he, with most provok- 
ing calmness ; " least of all do I forget our relative posi- 
tions, nor, I can assure you, aiii I at all likely to. Don't 
trouble yourself or me to talk any more on the subject. 
I know you, I tell you ; and I perfectly recollect honour- 
ing you with some conversation respecting my early life. 
But don't be tiresome. That is the worst," continued 
the audacious beast, turning his head from me, and 
addressing himself to the trees, " that is the worst of 
showing condescension to animals beneath you. Sure 
as ever you use them for your pleasure or your conveni- 
ence, there is for ever an end to their proper respect for 
you. Whatever they may be, monkeys, two-legged 
things, or jackals, once attempt the slightest familiarity 
with them, and straightway they fancy themselves 
nothing less than lions." And with that he once more 
yawned and turning away composed himself for a doze. 

What did I do when the insolent brute talked to me 
iu this way? Did I tell him my mmi*} Tyv^"\.i<b\^^ 
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stick or a garden fork, and endeavour to convice him of 
the folly of heing impertinent to a " two-legged thing," 
and coupling him with monkeys and jackals ? I regret 
— I am ashamed to say that I adopted neither one course 
nor the other. As to telling Scragaman " my mind,'* 
that was impossihle, as I had no mind to tell him. My 
mind, or the most considerable portion of it, had always 
been under the control of my simple old nature ; and 
when this had been vanquished by the K"ew Power it 
retired, carrying much of my mind's ingredients which 
were useful towards manliness along with it. When I say 
that my mind had retired with these manly ingredients, I 
should wish to be understood that it had retired, not out 
of me, but within me — so deeply within me that they 
were well-nigh stifled by the great weight of the New 
Power which rode over them. Nevertheless, that these 

• 

ingredients of manliness were not entirely ousted from 
their old dominion was evident from the fact that 
when they heard the brutal man-eater's insolent speech, 
they stirred and struggled to free themselves from the 
shackles which bound them, and to vindicate their rights. 
But the struggle was quite useless ; nor could it well 
have been otherwise, for my simple old mind, never over 
strong, had been very much weakened by these nine 
days of fever, whereas the New Power, in accordance 
with its peculiar nature, had thriven on the fever, and 
come out of it stronger than ever. 

It was paramount. It was my master. 

I want no one to tell me that these last- written words 

are shameful ones, and that I ought to blush and hang 

^y bead SIB I write them; if I do ■rie\^uWe^,\^^^^ *^^ 
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reader will mercifully attribute the shamelessness to the- 
New Power, which, I humbly submit, is responsible. 
Clearly I am not responsible. How can I be ? I 2aBBk, 
swayed so between the New Power and the old, as ta» 
be almost unable to settle to the composition of a single 
sentence ; and this same imcertain humour leads me ta 
declare that I see no particular reason why I should be- 
ashamed to own myself a subject of the New Power. 
On the whole, I am quite as comfortable under its go- 
vernment as I used to be when my old-fashioned mind 
was master and director. Certainly, I enjoy more free- 
dom as a servant than as a master. I have no responsi- 
bility. The New Power may be rash and erratic, and 
even mischievous, but with that I have nothing to do ;; 
I am merely an instrument in its hands, and do its bid- 
ding. Like all devil-may-care generous masters, th& 
New Power is sometimes so arbitrary as to make me^ 
wince ; but that is not often. 

It was so on the occasion in question, however^ 
When the man-eating lion talked so insolently, I felt 
inclined to set him down as he seemed to deserve ; but 
my New Power here stepped in hastily. " How dare 
you?" it said; "this is my king — yowr king! Pay him 
homage." 

And I did pay King Scragaman homage, inasmuch as^ 
by making no reply to his audacious speech, I acknow- 
ledged its justice. "Have you gone?" asked he, as I 
lingered, uncertain, at his dungeon bars ; and the look 
which accompanied the inquiry quite subdued me. He 
fairly drove me from him by the stare of his great 
haughty eyea; and when, in BUiikmgo?L,\\^0&a^\i!^^' 
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the stare was still pursuing me, I fidrty xm qI(^i 
vague confusion and impotent zage. I went 
the wolyes' den, chafing Utterly at mj New 
its weakness, and wondering what fiesh 
in store for me. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IN WHICH THE SIBEBIAN WOLVES EELATE THEIB AD- 
VENTUBES — THEIB HOBBIBLE COWABDICE AKD TBEA- 
CHEBY — THE DBEADFUL STOBT OF THE EISHWOMEN 
OF HINKSO. 

It was yet early, and very few "of my brother officers 
were about ; therefore I was enabled unobserved to ap- 
proach the house where lived the Siberian villain who 
had first revealed to me my possession of the great and 
terrible secret. 

I should before have mentioned, that master wolf was 
married, but that his wife, being such a vixen that even 
the eyes and limbs of her mate were not safe within her 
reach, at certain seasons it was deemed prudent to par- 
tition their abode with a row of iron rails. Since I had 
been away, however, an interesting event had happened 
— ^the she- wolf had given birth to three cubs, and parents 
and children were living happily together. 

My enemy was not glad to see me. He was lying 
alone, sunning his lanky body, while his she and the 
cubs were within doors. His back was towards me, 
and as I approached he did not stir. This, as you may 
gaeaa, in. no way tended to mitigate m^ \x^l\J^ i^^iss^'^- 
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,*"WTiat !" thought I, " am I to be subject to the contempt 
of such a contemptible beast as this, as well as the lion ?'*" 
I picked a largish stone from the gravel path, and pitched 
it so that it fell exactly on to my wolf's snout, causing 
him to start to his feet with a malicious snarl. 

The instant, however, that his eyes met mine, a change 
took place in his demeanour very pleasant to observe, 
and extremely mollifying to my wounded feelings. His 
upper lip, but a moment before curled defiantly, fell 
limp, and concealed his threatening teeth ; his pricked 
ears retreated like those of a cur when he meets a bet- 
ter dog than himself; his fierce growl became a pitiful 
whine ; and trailing his chain low along the ground, he^ 
slunk backwards to the kennel, never once removing 
from me his eyes, which were full of rage and cowardly 
fear. 

Whether in his awkward manner of entering the den 
he had, trodden on his wife or one of the children, or it 
was merely that his presence at the domestic hearth 
was at that moment undesirable, is more than I can say. 
Anyhow, he was not cordially welcomed. All on a sud- 
den there was a tremendous uproar. The wolf cubs 
screamed, the she raised her vixenish voice, and the old 
he gave a sudden and painful squeal, as though he had 
received an unexpected bite on an unguarded portion of 
his body. 

" Be off, you skulking, awkward vagabond," said the 
she-wolf ; " is it not enough for me to lie here, and be 
drained of my very life, without your upsetting the place 
in this way ? . G-et out ! Xow, p'raps you'll go !" 

'^JHToo-o-r-r-r-ooh !" howled \ie •, " ^Ta^,^ai3L\. ^Y^^xsv'b 
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out ! At least, let me stay till he has gone away ! I 
mU stay till he has gone ; your teeth are not so cruel as 
his eyes !" 

" What are you talking about ? " replied she. " Whose 
eyes ?" 

"As his eyes — his, the wolf-man, the man-wolf. I 
don't know what to caU him. Ah ! he is very terrible !" 

" Let me see him," exclaimed the bold she-wolf, mind- 
ful only of some danger threatening her little ones. 
With a single bound, she was out of her den and ^t 
the Tery extremity of her chain, and, regarding me with 
eyes ten times fiercer than those of her husband — fiercer 
even than Scragaman's own at their very worst. But 
her struggle to look me down was of very short dura- 
tion; indeed, the longer she tried it, her chance of 
doing so decreased. It seemed as though, as we gazed 
at each other, my eyes drank up the fury and the fire 
from hers, till they were brimming and blazing. But 
she didn't sneak away, as her husband had done. True, 
she backed from me, but it was only as far as the thresh- 
old of her house ; there she squatted, glaring with all 
the defiance left in her, and with the hair on her back 
all a-ridge, and quivering like grass in the breeze. 

"I know you, man- wolf! I know you!" exclaimed 
she through her set teeth. " He told me about you, but 
how could I believe? Come in; I am not afraid of 
you ! Come in, and fight ! Come in, man-wolf, and try 
if you can step over my back, and rob me of my 
cubs!" 

My New Power grew very hot and wrathful when she 
begun to talk in this strain, andl\eri!l^\i^V5Sfe^^^i^^ 
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have carried me into the den, all unarmed as I was, 
fight the wolf-mother, had not my simple old nati 
promptly exerted itself, and come to my relief. 

" "What merit," it argued, " is to be gained by a bal 
with so contemptible an animal ? Besides, to fight i 
quarrel was not the purpose which brought you h€ 
What you want is amusement and instruction, and i 
proper use of your New Power is to compel this t 
such like animals to provide it." 

Eeasoning was never much to the taste of the ]N 
Power, but there could be no question that, in this 
stance, the simple old nature was right; as the ot] 
was, although reluctantly, bound to admit. 

Concealing my dislike and indignation, I answered 
her challenge, " Luckily for you, rash beast, I hold ] 
too cheap to do as you request. Were it otherwise, y( 
-chance against me would be small indeed." 

"Brag!" snarled the she-wolf, contemptuously. 

^* Ask your husband," replied I ; "he will tell 3 
how ' brag' set its foot on his neck, and battered 
Tibs with a rake." 

A dismal whine from the interior of the deu made 
unnecessary for her to question her husband. 

" As to your cubs," I continued, "they are quite sr 
as far as I am concerned, as are yourself and your h 
"band, so long as you are civil and agreeable." 

"But what are you? Who are you?" asked s 
her bewilderment increasing. " Why do you come tr 
bling us ?" 

"J am/' I replied, " just as you see me. I am a n 
Teeently come into wolf's estate. \lo^ , '\t \a. xic»\. to' 
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nient to tell you. Perhaps it was by fair means ; per- 
hapSy by foul. If the latter, the bigger wolf I, eh r" 
At this little joke the she- wolf smiled grim approval. 
" 1 want to be neighbourly. I want to make myself ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of my new rela- 
tires. Knowing you to be a wolf of wisdom and wide 
experience, I have come to make a few inquiries." 

" Tell me precisely what you wish to know," said the 
old he, cautiously protruding his ugly head just outside 
the door. 

" I want some information as to the ways of living of 
a free forest-roaming wolf," I replied. 

" Why do you wish for this information," asked the 
old she suspiciously. " How can the habits of a Sibe- 
rian wolf interest you ? Don't tell me. If there's any 
wolf-nature in you, don't come here with your rigmarole 
about simple curiosity, or your simple anything else. 
Tou won't come over us with that sort of gammon." 

" Well," said I, with assumed frankness, " plainly, it 
is useless endeavouring to conceal one's motives from 
so shrewd an animal as you evidently are. Nor is there 
any reason why I should, my purpose being one which, 
I am sure, will not only meet your approval, but in 
which you will have no objection to lend me your assist- 
ance." 

" Oh, certainly," put in the male villain, peeping 
over his wife's shoulder. " Honesty among wolves, of 
course." 

" You are quite right, ma'am," continued I, not heeding 
her husband's interruption. " Simple curiosity is not my 
sole object in seeking some conversatioTi mt\i ^wjl. '^^ 
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fact is, judging from my limited personal experience, as 
well as from my observation of the exceedingly happy 
lives of wolves, even in a state of bondage" (here the 
old he-wolf gave an almost imperceptible shrug of his 
shoulders), " it seems to me that it would suit me very 
well to become a wolf entirely — ^to throw off my man's 
shape, and take to a hairy hide. Indeed, I have so fully 
-considered the matter, that as soon as I am convinced 
which species of wolf leads the jolliest life, I shall forth- 
with set about making the change." 

"What!" exclaimed the cunning old he-wolf, "can 
you change your shape as you please ? " 

" Well," replied I, " I am not so sure of that, though' 
I daresay, if I tried, I could as easily become a tiger or 
a lion as a wolf." 

" Bah ! " said he, with an eager twinkle in his eyes, 
"Who that had the power to take what shape they 
pleased would choose to be either one or the other of the 
great horrible monsters you mention ? There are many 
much more lovely animals than tigers and lions. There's 
the sheep, for instance ! Think how beautiful it must 
be to be a sheep ! to wear a lovely curly coat, and be so 
meek, and innocent, and tender ! Ah ! I wish I could 
turn my dear wife into a sheep, and my three precious 
•cubs into lambs this very instant ! Do try and make 
yourself a sheep. Perhaps we may be able to assist 
you ! Step inside." 

It was easy enough to see through the villain's dark 
design; but I affected to treat what he had said as a 
Joke, and returned to that -point of the conversation 
where be bad interrupted it. 
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" My difficulty is," said I, " to make up my mind as to 
the sort of wolf I will be. There's the wolf of Southern 
Africa. He doesn't have a bad time of it, but he is 
sa€^ a little chap ; and I am informed that there are 
lions in his neighbourhood. Am I correctly informed, 
do you know?" 

" Bother the South African wolf," said she ; " I've got 
enoxigli to do to mind my own affairs." ^ 

" Then," persisted I — "then there is the Indian wolf; 
comfortable climate ; plenty of wild beasts and birds ; 
4ind snug jungle ! What do you think of India, ma'am ? 
would you advise me to go ?" 

" Gto to Jericho, if you like," interrupted she, with a 
yawn which betokened how little interest she took in 
the conversation. 

" Ah ! now, see what it is to be old and experienced," 
I replied, with perfect seriousness. " I never before heard 
of the wolves of Jericho ! Are they a decent set, do 
you know, ma'am? "Would you or your husband be 
able to show me the way to Jericho, if I should make 
up my mind to go there ?" 

This last remark of mine had exactly the effect I de" 
sired it should. The he- wolf nudged the she-wolf, and 
afber exchanging rapid winks of intelligence, they laid 
their heads together, and whispered so softly it was im- 
possible to overhear them. 

" Exactly so," at last exclaimed the she-wolf, pretend- 
ing to make the observation in reply to something her 
husband had said. "As my old wolf says," said she, 
turning to me, " there can be no dou\it. \jQ»k* "S^-tY^Sasi Sa. 
sbout as good a place as any a \vo\i can %o ^iQ*"* 
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" But I don't know my way to Jericho," said I ; " is 
it a very long way from here ?" 

" Not 80 very far," replied the she-wolf, " but a very 
difficult road to travel. Its a great chance if a stranger 
ever fo\md his way, if he tried for a month." 

" You know the road, then ?" 

" As well as I know my wife," said the old he. " I've 
got a relation living there now — at least, she was alive 
when last I Iiad news of her. Its a great chance, though, 
if she has not eaten herself to death by this time. Its 
such a jolly fat place, that most of the Jericho wolves 
die of over-feeding." 

"That's exactly the country I should like," said I. 
" Pray have you any objection to show me the way ? " 

" Not the slightest," replied both in a breath ; " un- 
lock our collars, and just slip the bolt of the gate, and 
we will run with you at once." 

" Thank you," said I ; "of course, it will be necessary 
to let you free before you will be able to show me the 
way ; but as I am in no very great hurry, and the sight 
of three wolves trotting down the king's highway might 
excite more observation than would be agreeable, I am 
sure you will agree with me that it will be better if we 
postpone our journey till to-night!" 

" Oh, bother ! " growled the he-wolf, impatiently ; 
" you will be altering your mind by that time, and we 
shall lose our chance of ." 

" Doing a neighbour a good turn," hastily broke in the 
wily she, at the same time giving the blunderer a wi- 
thering glance, which I was supposed not to see. " Our 
friend, the wolf-man, of courae, \LTio^a \i\» o^^l\i^li\\!kfc'ea» 
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best ; but I'm of opinion, that if he had the faintest 
idea of what a sweet place Jericho is, he would not 
delay another moment. Why, it is yet early morning, 
and if we started without further delay, we might 
easily arrive at Jericho in time to catch the fishwomen 
returning in their sledges from the market at Ivanitch. 
We could certainly arrive there by dinner-time; and, 
what is more, be pretty sure of a dinner. Eh, old 
wolf?" 

" There can be no question about it," replied her ras- 
cally husband,with an expression so mild and disinterested, 
that it would undoubtedly have deceived any one not pos- 
sessed of the Power ; " and while we were on the spot, 
we might as well stay there for a few days, and assist 
our inexperienced young friend. We could give him a 
lesson or two as to the neatest and most expeditious 
method of overturning a sledge, or of leaping into one, 
and whipping out the driver, should it happen, as it 
very frequently does, to be a boy or a girl, or a little old 
woman too feeble to resist." 

If anything had been wanting to convince me of the 
treacherous design of the two precious scoundrels before 
me, it was furnished in the last observations they had 
addressed to me. True, my geographical knowledge was 
not extensive, but it served to guide me to the convic- 
tion that Jericho was no place for ice-sledges ; nor could 
it, I strongly suspected, be anywhere near so thoroughly 
Eoissian named a town as Ivanitch. It was clear they 
were bent on lying to any extent for the purpose of 
gaining their freedom ; but this aspiration, howevec 
laudable in wbaterer animal it may ex\a\.,H^ ni^^"^^"^^s\- 
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my power — in the caae of the Siberian wolves — ^to enter- 
tain. Nay, I will not deny that, had I possessed the 
power to set them free, my disinclination would have 
withheld me ; for, as I have observed more than once 
before, I hated wolves, and never could see the sin of 
giving any one of the species a " back-hander," as the- 
saying is, whenever an opportunity presented. At the 
same time, I was not 'sorry to find that the disposition 
of my wolfish friends to trap me was quite equal to the 
wickedness I designed against them ; so far, at all events,, 
we were quits. 

"It is not often," I remarked, " that the natives of a 
country are impartial enough to testify to the superior 
beauties of any other country they may happen to be 
acquainted with. Perhaps Jericho adjoins your native 
country — Siberia was it not ? You were bom in Siberia^ 
I believe? " 

" Bom and bred there," promptly replied the blun- 
dering he-wolf with much enthusiasm, " bom and 
bred where the earth is whiter than the fleece of sheep, 
and softer ; where, as far as the eye can see, there is 
nothing to be seen but black forest and white wilder- 
ness ; where, from daylight till dark, and all through the 
starry night, the ear hears nothing save the pursuing 
clatter of wolves' feet and the death cries of woif- 
hunted game ! You are right. We — myself and my wife 
here — were bom in the wolTs dominion, and never 
left it till we were betrayed, and bound, and taken 
captive." 

'^ Never left it, eh ? " said I, " then all you know about 
beautiful Jericho, is from IcLearaay ? "" 
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** Ye-es," replied he, rather sheepishly, while his wife 
gave him a look of contempt impossible to any but eyea 
of the peculiar shape hers were ; " as you say, I only 
speak from hearsay of course." 

" But most reliable hearsay," promptly chimed in hia 
wife ; " from the she-wolf of whom my husband has 
already spoken as living imder such comfortable circum- 
stances in Jericho. She's his cousin — on the mother's side 
— and a very worthy animal, I assure you." 

" That I don't dispute," said I ; " still I should like^ 
to have some more positive guidance in so important 
a matter. Being equally ignorant of the ways of the 
wolves of Siberia and Jericho, I am no more inclined to 
one than the other. Still, judging only from the few 
expressions which have fallen from you concerning the 
former place — the vast white wilderness, the black 
forest, and so on — I should like to hear something more 
about it. As inhabitants of long standing — ^having been^ 
as you declare, bom and bred there — ^you should, if it 
w^re only out of your own experiences, be able to give 
me all the information I require. As for my making my 
way there, why, since it is such a long joiumey, and you 
have your little ones to attend to, I will not trouble you 
to accompany me. Any person with cunning and & 
wolfish tongue in his head, should be able to find his-. 
way from one coimtry to another ! " 

But the she, as well as the he-wolf, here chimed in» 
and eagerly declared that to show me the way to Siberia, 
was a service of such trifling character, that for me even 
to mention it, was to underrate the extent of their^ 
friendliness towards me. Indeed, BO ea^t "V^X!^ \^^ 

l2 
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to convince me of their sincere desire to serve me, that 
they imanimuosly proposed that I should slip their 
fetters at once. 

" Come on ! " they both exclaimed ; " the cubs will do 
very well without us for a few hours. Come on ! Unlock 
our collars and let us be off — ^we can talk as we run." 

But to this proposal I had naturally several very im- 
poartant objections — many more, indeed, than I thought 
it worth while to urge at the moment. 

" Yes," said I ; " but you appear to forget that the 
preliminaries to our start do not consist simply in un- 
locking your collars." 

" True, there is the gate to unlock," said the he ; " but 
the same key does for both, as you know. You have 
the key ? " 

" Yes, here is the key " (how they blinked and licked 
their lips at the sight of it !) ; " and that part of the 
business is easy enough. But before we start I must 
take my wolf shape ; and though it may be an easy 
matter for you who have worn four legs all your lives to 
run and talk at the same time, it might come rather 
awkward to me." 

" There's nothing easier than to run on four legs," 
urged the she- wolf ; "how you manage to get along on 
two, is more than I could ever make out." 

" It's just a matter of use," said I, " as you would 
find if you were to try to hop all the way to Siberia on 
your two hind legs. That is one objection to our 
starting at once. Another is, and I am sure you will 
pardon my making it — granting that I might be able to 
talk and run at the same time, ^u^^o^e ^*^\> ^^ ^^^s^ 
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of our conversation was that it became perfectly clear 
that Siberia was a place where I could not be comfort- 
able ? Then, you see, there would be nothing left, but for 
us all to run back again ! " 

Finally, they were brought to admit, although with 
extreme reluctance, that my views of the aifair were the 
correct ones. And now, as the business of the gardens 
had begun to stir, it was agreed among us to adjourn 
ftirther proceedings till night, when the affair should be 
finally settled. 

I did not, however, go right away, as my new and de- 
lightful acquaintance imagined I had. I whipped down 
a side path, and in a few seconds was at the back of 
their den, which was boarded, and with my ear to a chink. 

Said the he-wolf, — 

"The insolent wretch! Little did I think that I 
should so soon have the opportunity of paying off the 
score which has so long stood between us ! He will find 
my teeth sharper than those of that confounded rake with 
which he rasped my poor ribs ! Eh, my dear ? " 

" I wish he had rasped your tongue instead ! " re- 
plied his amiable mate. " I wish he had given it such a 
rasping that you would have been unable to wag it for a 
month to come ! " 

"Why, my love! I am sure I let you have the 
greater part of the talk to yourself. All that I said was 
harmless enough." 

" Harmless, you blockhead ! Very harmless, all that 
ignorant chatter about your birthplace and your breed- 
ing. If he had not been such a complete 4o\t,\ie^wi5A. 
bare seen through jou in a moment. "HLO^eset, ^5^S^\ia^- 
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pened, you did no great harm. Did you ever meet such 
n weak-minded fool as this two-legged one ? " 

" Never. I wonder, my dear, if we shall he ahle to 
find our way hack to the old quarters, when he slips our 
^collars ? Ton my word I feel so anxious to he off, that 
I shall hegrudge to waste the first minute of our liherty 
in mauling the silly fellow." 

" It will have to he done, though," said the she-wolf 
sharply ; " a minute, indeed ! I'll warrant the pair of us 
will finish him in a quarter of the time ! " 

And the horrid pair, anticipating my murder, chuckled 
together, and wrought seams in the hard floor of their 
den with their cruel claws. 

" We shall have to relate to him a few of our goings 
on down home, I suppose ? " said the he. 

" As well as not," replied she ; " we might, of course, 
put him off with any sort of hatch, and he would be none 
the wiser. But though it is more pleasant to lie, it is 
not half so easy — takes more time, you know, and of 
course we shall he anxious to bring the palaveriog part 
of the business to a conclusion, and be off." 

" Yes, we will tell him the truth," said he ; " one 
thing is certain, my dear ; however, many of the secrets 
of our past lives we may choose to disclose to him, we 
need not be a bit afriad that he will carry them any fur- 
ther." 

" Not a bit," replied she ; " besides, I have no objec- 
tion to a chat about old times ; it will put us in good 
spirits to commence our long journey." 
At this they both feU to cliiuc^slm^ Ssi ^o Y^^^Q^terous 
s maimer that the two cubB awoke, an^Y^e^^ixi ^cvra^^^^ 
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and whimng, which had the effect of distracting the 
mother's attention firom the agreeable subject under dis- 
euBsion; and finding that their conversation presently 
took a domestic turn, and no longer concerned me, 1 
crept away, no more favourably impressed than before 
with the nature of wolves, as the reader may easily 
imagine. 

Throughout that day I was careful to behave towards « 
my Siberian Mends in such a manner that they should 
have no cause for suspecting that I had the least inkling 
of their treacherous intentions ; indeed, I only went 
near their den twice, and on both occasions to feed 
them, taking care each time to impress them with my 
good-will in shape of a very liberal allowance of meat, 
and a meaning nod, meant to convey that now we were 
&ien<ls, and understood each other, there should be an 
end to the regulation pound-and-a-half. 

Gome night, when all was dark and quiet, I scaled 
the palings in the rear of the gardens as before, and 
easily arrived at the wolf den, the inhabitants of which 
were broad «awake, and stood at the extremity of their 
chains, and with their ears cocked, impatiently awaiting 
my arrival. It was no part of the game I had to play 
to affect hurry ; so, sitting down on the grass bank which 
edged the path, I ventured one or two commonplace 
remarks concerning the attendance of visitors, the wea- 
ther, and so forth, all of which remarks were responded 
to with great brevity. 

" Wonderfully fine weather for the time of year," 
said I. 

''Wonderful, indeed," reiomeflL ^\i€i ^^^^Hssss^^- 
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tiently, " and as you must have observed, my frieitdy 
besides being wonderfully fine, the nights at this season 
of the year are particularly short. Therefore, the 
sooner we get to business the better. How shaU we 
begin ? " 

" That, my good friends," replied I, " I am content 
to leave entirely in your hands. As elderly wolves and 
animals of experience, you surely must know what 
matters a young wolf about to emigrate is likely to be 
anxious about. Por instance, in those great white wilder- 
nesses of which your husband was speaking this morning, 
there must be things to seek after and things to avoid." 

" That is an item of information easily enough fur- 
nished," replied she, " and one which you are not likely 
to go wrong in, if you are true to your wolfish inclina- 
tions. Seek after every animal weaker than yourself, 
and avoid such as are stronger. That is, if you should 
take it into your head to hunt singly, or even with a 
mate, which is a course I should by no means advise 
you to adopt. It is dangerous ; inasmuch as you might 
fall in with awkward game. Suppose, for instance, you 
took to pig-hunting, and that you would be pretty sure 
to do, for if there is any one meat a wolf relishes 
before another, it is pig meat. Well, pig-hunting is 
very good sport when you can come upon a young litter 
which the parents have left for a little while ; but sup- 
pose you and your mate happen to meet the old boor 
just returning from his rambles, and you have one of 
his piglings over your shoulder ? Tou may run, or you 
may go on your knees and \)e» ioT xaaxcY \ it's all the 
^tme, I promise you." 
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"But," I observed, "suppose you neither beg for 
mercy, nor run ? " 

" I don't understand you," replied she, with a wonder- 
ing shake of the head. 

" Suppose you stay, and fight the old boar," said I. 

The old , she-wolf for a moment regarded me with 
comical perplexity, and then she gave her head another 
shake. "Ah!" said she, "it is plain that unless you 
are very careful, the man-nature which is mixed up with 
youp natural wolfishness, will get you into serious 
trouble. Eight ! Why, what the Dickens are you think- 
ing about, you silly fellow ? A wolf is not such a stupid 
speculator as to fight. Fighting is a game at whicli 
there mtist be a winner and a loser : the game the wolf 
plays is much more certain. Unless the victory is surey 
he never attacks. K he unwittingly gets into trouble, 
so that his life is in jeopardy, he never kicks. If your 
enemy is your superior, where will be the use ? If he 
is your equal, it is surely more prudent to appeal to his 
generosity than his pugnacity — his heart, however hard, 
will surely be found softer than his teeth or his talons ; 
and you persuade him to spare you, in which case you 
come off without a scratch — at least, with only the 
scratch you make on your memory, to form one of a 
gang to take his life the first time you get a chance." 

I had not been very favourably impressed by many of the 
horrid revelations the man-eater, Scragaman, had made to 
me with so much audacity and coolness ; but, viewing 
him — as it was only fair to view him — as a lion, he was 
at least a brave beast, and gave all he adifci-— i-aja ^^ . 
^ut here was an ignominoua beaat •, \iete Nia^«ii\?t^^j^«^- 
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*ous, sneaking scoundrel ! Let not the reader imagine 
that, after this confession, I found anything like amuse- 
ment in anything either she or her precious husband had 
to tell. If I continued to listen— even to urge the nar- 
rative when it flagged, it was only as a duty to my fellow- 
creatures ; that I might strip the wolf of his hypocrisy, 
take his heart in my hand, as it were, and hold it up fot 
the reader's inspection. Had these Siberian wretches 
the acuteness of my firiend Scragaman, they would have 
found out by the expression of my countenance the 
utter disgust and abhorrence that filled me ; but they 
were blind to everything else except selfishness and 
gluttony, and my assumption of admiration for their 
abominable practices passed muster. 

" No doubt," said I, " that the principles you advocate 
are praiseworthy ones, and such as an animal with an 
ambition to be accounted the greatest wolf in the land 
could not do better than follow ; stiU, I would have you 
to understand that it must be something more attrac- 
tive than a constant bellyful that will tempt me to un- 
dertake a long and perilous journey, though even under 
such secure guidance as that afibrded by yourself and your 
husband. A bellyful I now get, and unaccompanied by 
the disadvantage of a collar and an iron chain. Being 
at present in possession of perfect liberty, and with 
plenty to eat, I could not think of budging without 
some benefit would come of it." 

" What sort of benefit ? AVTiat is it you require be- 
yond liberty and a bellyful ? " inquired the he-wolf, with 
genuine amazement. 
'^I want sport — adventure,'' ^\^\. '''' "lo \s»x>is. ^^-^^ro. 
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creatures who never think of turning against you, or if, 
ihey do turn, have neither strength nor spirit, can hardly 
be called sport ; and, to my thinking, to beg your life, 
irlien you ought to fight for it, can scarcely be called 
sport either." 

"Not sport ?'* said the she-wolf, opening her narrow 
«yes wider than I had thought her capable. " Not sport, 
to be able to laugh at an enemy when you have helped 
to catch him unawares, and afber he has been fool 
enough to spare your life, when he had a chance of 
taking it ? You must expect great things of your wolf- 
nature, my friend, if you are ambitious of enjoying a 
more delicious sensation than that I have mentioned." 

" I thinly you misunderstand me, ma'am," I said. " I 
can well comprehend the satisfaction it must give au 
animal like yourself to triumph over an enemy who has 
given you proof that his foolish heart is bigger than his 
belly ; but, by sport, I mean excitement — hunting, chas- 
ing — that sort of thing." 

"I think I know what he means," broke in the he- 
'wolf, who, though he left the chief share of the discus- 
sion to his wife, plainly evinced by his whining and 
fidgeting, and the frequency with which he gave her a 
nudge or a wink, the deep interest he took in it. 
"He means the sort of fan we used to have when 
we were in the army. Wife ! tell him a story or two of 
the jolly hunts we used to have through that long winter, 
when our legions were led by Gristlegrut ! Tell him of 
that brush we had with the Minkso fishwomen, returning 
from market in their sledges." 

''Ah, now/' said the she-wolf, mtii consv^'et^XJ^'b ^\5i^- 
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city, " I will tell you that story ! It is such a funny 
one, it will make you die of laughing. Tou must know 
that the winter my old wolf alludes to was indeed a hard 
one. I think there never was such a winter. Por fifty 
miles round, there was not the merest trickle of run- 
ning water to be found, all was bound by the frost as 
hard as iron ; to quench your thirst, you had to munch 
mouthfuls of snow, which cut your mouth like glass 
chips ; the very leaves on the trees were frozen, so that 
when you brushed past them they scraped you like the 
edges of shells, or broke off splintering and crackling ; 
there was little or no hunting, for no animals less hardy 
than ourselves dared to face the withering wind that 
blew with the breath of death, but preferred rather to 
remain in their lairs and burrows, snugly starving. A 
fearful hard time for wolves that was, I can tell you ; 
and only that the great distress bred discontent and 
mutiny, and that every such demonstration was sure to 
be followed (for Gristlegrut was an awfully stem old 
fellow) by several executions, we should all have starved 
outnght." 

" How was that, then ?" inquired I, innocently. " The 
spectacle of blood-shedding did not fill your bellies ! " 

" No, but the criminals' bodies did," replied the old 
cannibal coolly. " Tou can't imagine that we were so 
foolish as to let good meat lie about when we were 
hungry ? A wary old general G-ristlegrut was ; come 
the latter end of our hard times, when the legion was 
too dispirited to grumble, let what would happen in 
the ordinary way, he was never at a lo^^ for an excuse 
for a row ; and, as our very \\\e^ ^e^^xA^^ o^ x<5k^^. 
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you may depend there were very few peace-makers 
smcmgiis. 

" The worst of it was, the bitter weather put a stop 
to trade. In ordinary times, though forest game was 
never so scarce, the sledges which ran from' town to 
town, were tolerably regular ; and, as they are generally 
drawn by two horses, and contain as freight something 
in the shape of meat — to say nothing of the driver and 
his family, who generally accompany him, a sledge in 
hard times is a prize not to be sneezed at. But, as I 
told you before, the frost had stopped the sledges, and 
even the great tract of land where our legion was quar- 
tered, and which parted the town of Paulovitch from 
the straggling hamlets and villages, thirty miles distant 
at least, no other track was to be seen but the thickly- 
dotted footmarks of our fellows. 

" At last, when the snow was at its deepest, and the 
uorth wind blew its keenest, we were astonished by the 
information, that next day would pass along the high- 
way a train of sledges from Minkso, twenty at least 
in number, each drawn by two horses, and heavily laden 
with, fish for the Paulovitch market. Had the intelli- 
gence gone no further, it was enough to send a pack of 
wolves mad with delight ; but what do you think was 
the crowning item of the wonderful news ? Why, that 
the fish sledges were to be driven and guarded by tooaien! 
by the fish-women who had caught the fish at the lake. 
Some of our scouts, who hung about Minkso, heard all 
about it. The people of Minkso were starving; true, 
they had plenty of fish, for the summer before thfite \^3a^ 
been such a catch as never before "waa ^aaicywTi^ \svs5^ '^'^ 



creftfcme ean live on fish and nothing ebe* Tiu 
of l^nkBO badtriedit lon^ enough to know; ti 
tried it for fourteen long weeks, till their hale 3 
came mere Bkeletons — ^till the churchyard was mi 
over with little mounds where their babies were 
What they wanted was bread, or com to make it n 
lack of it, the horses and the bullocks went ah 
about with their hides rucked about their loosi 
and were worried by the dogs, who, grown 
saucy on the unheeded stacks of frozen fish, h 
times of it. The men of Minkso enyiedthe dogs 
shows, as I have had reason many times to remai 
fools men are. They looked on the sleek Mink 
(monstrous fellows they ace, I can tell you), ai 
plained that they, who were such very superior i 
should pine and dwindle on what the dogs thr 
Why ! it was us wolves, who prowled about their 
who had more cause to cgmplain of the state o: 
than the men had. How would it have been, 1 
dogs been as incapable as the men and women ? 
there would not have been left a single living 
from one end of Minkso to the other ; we wolvei 
have fallen on the place and eaten it out empt 
egg-shell." 

" But," said I, " what about the women sledge-c 
Since there was so much danger to be apprehends 
the journey to Paulovitch, why did not the meu 
take it? " 

" Well, that's the funniest part of the business," 

she; " it was because it was so dangerous, that the 

iuBiBted on going by them^eWea. Ti\vfe^ %w^ 
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why they Bh6iild go in preference to their hus- 
IwEidSy as was overheard by one of our scouts, who 
larked by the church wall while the discussion among. 
fhe men and women was going on inside. 'We con 
driye a sledge as well as you,' urged the women ; * we 
can trade as well as you — ^better even ; the wine-shops 
about the market might weU tempt men to delay while 
they drank to the success of their journey and to better 
times, while the thought of her hungry little ones at 
home would urge a woman to speedy bargain-making, 
and a straight journey thither.* * But the wolves ? * said 
the men ; *what will a pack of women do against the host 
of wolves which will certainly be foimd swarming along 
the poad at this bleak and hungry time ? ' To this, tho 
women replied, that, should the wolves attack the sledges, 
the only way of keeping them off would be to fire off gima 
and pistols, and that they were as capable in this respect 
as the men ; and so, inch by inch, they carried the argu- 
ment, till the men, who, when their wives and daughters 
began to talk in this brave way, felt more love than ever 
for them, were driven to take their stand on such ground 
as was afforded by simple gallantry, and declared that it 
would be a disgrace to them to let their women sacrifice 
their lives, that they and their children might live ; but 
against this the leader of the women, who was a strapping 
wench, and had been a beauty before famine had spoilt 
her, pointed to her two little boys, and asked what 
would become of these and a thousand such, if the men 
of the village went out and never returned. * It were 
no kindness,' said she, * to go and leave us ; for when the 
wolves found that our protectors were gona, ^Jci'e^ ^^nS^ 
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let alone the fiali-«leclges xai altarck us in our homes, n 
that -when oar men retDined finm Paulovitch, rejoicing 
mth their load of com, ite only nie would be to mnke 
funeral cake, to eat at the great feast of motirnii^.' 
And th»e an the cresturea," codinued the she-wolf, 
who had been quite couTulsed with glee as she related 
-what the Minkao spokeawonum had said, " these are the 
'Creatures who aet up to lord it orer every living thin; 
by virtue of their wisdom! Wby, a wolf-cnh thiee 
months old, would have been aahamed to have dealt 
idth such a question in the way that iish-woman did. 1 
The cub would sensibly have argued, that at, leemk itwaa ' 
"warmer by the fire-side than out in the wildenuH m n 
open eledge ; that, as wolveB had no stomach far oca^ 
there "was a fair chance of mmm of the eon n ettati 
returning; and that funeral cake was aa toothsome •ndas 
filling as any other sort of food. At all events it must hare 
been better for the community that a few men returned 
with a large quantity of com, than a large number of men 
with a small quantity. Tou see the force of that, eh, 
uiau-wolf ? " 

" I shall be better able to do so," returned I eva- 
sively, " when I am informed how the afiair terminated. 
Go on with the story if you please. Did the heroic 
lisliwomen set out ? " 

" They set out in the grey of the morning," conti- 
nued the ahe-wolf, "hoping to reach the market by 
night. It was necessary to make this ammgement, for 
though the distance was but forty miles, the snow lay 
hi|rh and new, and the sledges were laden very heavily, 
^fft that the journey waa \ike\y \» a te&a>ja oaa. '^wa» 
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were eleven sledges altogether, ea<;li with two horses and 
s woman to drive, and two other women as guards ; that 
was thirty-three women in all, and two-and-twenty 
horses." 

"A very fair number," I observed, seeing that I 
was expected to say something. 

" A very fair number," chimed in the old he-wolf, 
wagging his villanous head ; " quite a store for a small 
company of wolves ; but that of Gristlegrut was such 
a large one, you see. Why, there was scarcely enough 
for a " 

" Either tell the story, or let me tell it," said the she* 
wolf snappishly ; whereon he looked towards me with an 
expression which clearly meant — " Is'nt she a short-tem# 
pered beast ? " But he made no further remark, and his 
wife continued the story. 

" Thirty-three women and twenty-two horses, to say 
nothing of the scores of bundles of dried fish ; and the 
cavalcade set out in the bitter cold of the grey morning, 
just at peep of daylight. The preceding night, you 
may depend, there was a grand muster of us fellows for 
many a mile round. There was a council held ; and after 
much discussion it was proposed and carried by Gristle- 
grut, that the band should divide into three parties; 
that one should lurk about ten miles from Minkso, but 
should keep out of sight of the sledge party, and allow 
it to pass without molesting it ; that another division, 
headed by Gristlegrut himself, should post itself fur- 
ther up the road ; and that the third party should tako 
the highway still further ahead, and spread across the 
track. No more was to bemade\m^\\\fc%isScL' 
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had reached Gristlegrut's diyision, which waa to make 
a dashing attack; if the sledges turned to flee, tiie 
rearmost party was to close, and charge them forward 
again into Gristlegrut's jaws ; if the sledge>driyen 
preferred to push on, the foremiost party were to inter- 
cept them, and either turn them back, or keep them at 
bay till the other two divisions came up. True, there 
was some little murmuring at this arrangement, all the 
wolves being anxious to serve in the centre squad, ai 
being the most promising ; while those told off to serve 
in the foremost party were not slow to hint at the pro- 
bability of the game being secured and consumed while 
they were idly kicking their heels a mile off. But even 
this squabble was not without its advantages, for the 
army was even too numerous and very hungry, and the 
prompt measures taken by Gristlegrut towards quelling 
the disturbance, not only weeded the ranks, but afforded 
a comfortable and strengthening meal to the legion 
which still remained. 

" It was known to be the intention of the men folk 
of Minkso to escort the sledge i)arty to the distance of 
three miles on the road, to see that it was fairly started ; 
and fairly started enough it seemed, for, as you may easily 
guess, not a sign of a wolf was to be seen on the first three, 
or even the first six miles of route. My old wolf and I 
were attached to the first company ; and when the morn- 
ing was about three hours old, a howl from the scouts 
posted on the hill told us the game was approaching. 
Almost as soon, however, as the scouts' warning reached 
our ears, we heard the voicea of the women themselves, 
singing as cheerfully as thoug\i t\vcy v^ct^ o>\\. orci ^^^»r 
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flure trip ; you can't think, my friend, with wliat a deli- 
cious sensation that sound came upon us ; it was to our 
ears what the smell of freshly-pulled meat is to the hun- 
gry nose ; it made us smack our lips, and curse Gristle- 
grut for his arbitrary order, that we should crouch and 
hide, and stir not tiU he gave the signal. On they came 
in single file, singing their loud slow tune, and, as we 
could see through the tangled brushwood, urging their 
letoi horses, which already panted, and blew away from 
their nostrils clouds of breath, not because they liad 
breath to spare, but because they wore too weak to con- 
tain it. Four hundred eyes at least saw this sight ; and 
bad not the silly creatures sung so loudly, they might 
have heard the crisp twigs rustle and crackle through 
the eager trembling of our limbs. A score or so of the 
younger of the party could not restrain a sorrowful 
howl as the last of the lean horses galloped past ; but at 
the sound the women only sang the louder, and the 
horses strained at their traces, and blew clouds from 
their nostrils denser than before. 

" We could hear them a long time after they had 
passed, or what seemed a long time to our hungry crow, 
as the wind blew against them ; but it was impossible to 
obey Gristlegrut implicitly, and lay in cover till called 
on ; we came out into the open, creeping along, and con- 
soling ourselves by sniffing at the track the horses had 
left on the surface of the brittle snow. 

" Creep, creep, and not daring to move a bit faster ! It 
was enough to tire the patience of wolves at play, let 
alone wolves with empty beUies. At la&t tViiSst^ ^ajoife 
tUong the wind a sound which made ua leoj ti^pMi, \s^5wst- 

K 2 
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ing as we leapt, from our two hundred throats one 
tremendous yell^ which must have been canied zig^t» 
the heart of the village of Minkso, where the men and 
the little children were discussiiig the proBpects of lud 
for their sisters, and wives, and mothers. 

'^The signal came from Gristlegrut's throat — ^there 
was no mistaking it — and in an instant we wete 
tearing over the snow. Had it been red fire inatead 
of white ice, we could not have passed our long Ifp 
more nimbly over it. 

'' It was but a distance of two miles from our poat to 
\Yhere G ristlegrut's forces were stationed ; and when »& 
heard the signal of that renowned leader, we thought to 
be sure that within five minutes at the outside we ahould 
be seated at so glorious a banquet of fishwoman, and fial^ 
and horse ; but We were mistaken ; the sounds we should 
like to have heard were, firstly, the answering yells of 
Gristlegrut's host, and secondly, the wailing and cry- 
ing of the game run down and surrounded ; but what we 
did hear was, firstly, the yelling of our brethren, secondly, 
a thundering clatter of fire-arms, followed by cries of 
agony, and not of triumph, from Gristlegrut's army^ 
with which was blended the singing of the women fainter 
and fainter as the maddened horses bore the sound and 
the singers away. 

" ^'^ow, indeed, we discovered how clever a general 
Gristlegrut was, and how properly he had disposed 
his troops. In less tban a minute from the time of our 
hearing the disappointing sounds, we were up with the 
middle company, who were thrown into the wildest dis- 
order. Brothers and fathers "by t\ve ^o^en'vetfc ^i&Xks^^s^ 
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on tbe snow, dead or wounded to death, while around 
them were gathered their clamorous relations, bemoaning 
their hard fate and the lean and stringy quality of their 
flesh. Some were for turning back, and waiting till the 
party in the sledges returned from Paulovitch ; others, 
who had merely smelt without tasting the blood of their 
friends, were for pursuing the sledges at their swiftest ; 
nobody was calm and reasonable but Gristlegrut. 
* There is no need for fear, and less for hurry, my chil- 
dren,' cried he. ' Form in good order, and line the road 
to its full breadth. The horses are our friends ; were 
their hearts as stout as those of their drivers, the scent 
of the fish freight would have been our share ; but the 
horses are spent ; they will holt before our advanced 
colimins as before a stone wall.' 

" Gristlegrut was right ; sciarcely had we leisurely 
trotted a mile up the road, when a sound of the voices 
of women, and which was not singing, reached us ; 
then came the roar of more gun firing, and some wailing 
of wolves, and still more firing and wailing again, but 
no more singing — though by this time we were close 
enough to hear it — but instead the piercing neigh of 
horses and the shrieks of the drivers and the gun firers, 
making our very hearts leap for joy. 

" In almost less time than it takes to t(ill, we were in 
sight of the standstill party. I say standstill, but you 
must not imagine that it was passive ; the wolves faced 
the horses in a great pack at least ten deep, and the 
maddened animals plunged and reared, and entangled 
themselves In their hameas, and still contmuei. \.o ^\m^ 
and rear till two or three of the slcAao.ft \{Q\^ qh^t- 
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turned, spilling their contentB, at wliich the mare mnlf 
of the wolves snatched, while the gieedj women ahofcik 
them, and endeayoored to beat tiiem off witih tibelrattai 
of their guns. 

" This was the state of affiurs when our party, beaded 
by GristlegTut, arriyed ; and, as 70a may imagmft, ^ 
had our game in about aa neat a trap as oonld poflB% 
have been devised. We were at least five Inmdnd 
strong, and made a ring round them. Thirtj-flma 
fishwomen, twenty-two horses, and eleven loads offish! 
It did'nt make a bad show, I assure 70a." 

" That will do," observed I, rising from my seit^ 
sickened and disgusted even more b7 her honid liiigef^ 
ing over the details of the story than by the ataij 
itself. ''I don't want to hear any more; finish tibe 
tale as shortly as you can. You devoured your pre- 
cious banquet, and trotted off, I suppose ? " 

" Ah ! " replied the she-wolf, with a sigh and a doleM 
shake of the head, "that was how it should have been; 
but it came true in part — only in part." 

" In which part ? " inquired I eagerly. " Did the 
fishwomen " 

" Escape ? " interrupted she interrogatively : alas ! I 
I am sorry — I am ashamed — to say that, with the excep- 
tion of sevenj they did. They fought like wild boars ; 
there was no dearth of powder and bullets among them, 
and as part of their number kept the guns and pistols 
loaded while the others fired them, there was not much 
chance of taking them unawares — ^not that we remained 
quite idle ; as the women were eo\\.ec\.fe^m«k\i^^ ^ ^^rasa 
of the sledges were left vmi[^rotecte^, mi^ w^ i^^^-^"^ 
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made short work of the horses which were harnessed to 
them, and the fish they contained. 

*^ So five sledges were eaten clean out ; but the rest 
were not easy to get at, for they were drawn up toge- 
ther, and the women stood round them. At last there 
was a sign of slackness in their firing, and those that 
stood within the circle, loading the guns, now took to 
throwing towards us the fish, bundle after bundle. You 
may guess the amount of satisfaction this evidence of 
their weakness gave us. * Let us run in now,' cried we 
to Ghristlegrut, ' let us make a rush, and tumble them 
all over.' * Have patience,' replied Gristlegrut, who, to 
do him justice, had not yet tasted a mouthful ; ' can't 
you wait? They fed us with bullets till they had no 
more ; they are now feeding us with fish, and presently 
that will be exhausted; then we will walk in and help 
ourselves.' 

" By-and-by the last bundle offish was thrown out, and 
then the leader of the women, who was spokeswoman 
in the church — after shading her eyes with her hand, 
and peering anxiously through the falling snow towards 
Minkso, unslung her big knife and cut the traces of two 
of the horses ; the moment the creatures were free, they 
bounded away screaming, and we after them, and after a 
short run we overtook them, and licked them up in a 
twinkling ; then we came back, and two more horses 
were cut adrift. * How good of the fishwomen ! ' grinned 
Gristlegrut, ' to find us in sport as well as in meat ! 
Perhaps we sha^ see better sport when the horses are 
all ^one J' 

^^Two more boraoB, and two more, «aA.^«a\i'H^^^fi^^'»-> 
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till there there were only two left, and very anxious were 
we to make an end of them, and to see what would fol- 
low. Away sped these last two, and we at their heels; 
the chase, however, was not so brisk as at first, for we 
began to grow tired of scampering to and fro ; and be- 
sides, all of us had by this time fed on either horse or 
fish, and had lost our nimbleness ; so it happened that 
this time the chase was protracted to nearly double the 
time of the last. 

" ' Now my wolves ! ' cried Gristlegrut, who all this 
time had preserved his appetite, 'now for the fish- 
women ! ' 

" With a tremendous yell we faced about and ran ; 
but imagine if you can, my friend, our surprise, when, 
on reaching the sledges, we found them there alone — 
upturned — and not a single fishwoman to be seen! 
Gristlegrut had been out-generalled ; the women had 
divided into fours and fives, and taken refuge under the 
heavy sledges while we were away on that last wild- 
goose chase after the horses. 

" Gristlegrut was never seen to look so savage ; he 
yelped, he howled, he cursed himself for his folly, and us, 
that we should have been witnesses of it, and tore and 
butted at the sturdy wooden boxes, which covered the 
women, like a mad wolf; but he couldn't move them — 
twenty of us could not, though we all tried might and 
main. 

"But Gristlegrut was not to be turned from his purpose 
by a single failure ; he reflected for a few moments, and 
then said he, — 
'''Since we can't get down to t\iem,\e\.M^\,T^ «x\^^^\. 
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I to them ;' and so saying, be commenced clawing at tlie 
ow on which the edge of the sledge rested, and, in a 
inkling, had scooped a hole large enough to bury one's 
ad in. This gave us hope, so we made a ring round 
8 sledge, and dug away like mad, flinging off the tumed- 
» snow with our hind feet, till we bad made quite a 
tap trench round it ; all we had now to do was to tear 
>wn the snow-block on which the sledge rested, and 
en, down it toppled, and our labour was rewarded. 
" Stimulated by our success, our great pack had divided 
to bands, and when we had time to breathe and to 
ok about us (for you must know that my old wolf as 
3II as myself belonged to the party which had dug out 
e first nest), we saw that every one of the remaining 
Mlges was in a fair way to yield. The stupid fisb- 
Dmen who were crowding beneath, seemed to know it 
0, for they left off their wailing and crying, and one 
id all took to singing the same slow tune the scout 
d heard them singing in church, and which, when we 
■st heard on the road, had so set our mouths watering. 
Qother sledge yielded to the exertions of the jolly 
iners, when suddenly we were startled by a roaring 
id rushing noise approaching ; and turning our eyes in 
e direction whence it came, there we saw a great body 
' the men and lads of Minkso, some a- foot and some 
I horseback, flourishing their pikes, and scythes, and 
bres, and yelling as though they had lost their wits. 
) our game of unkennelling the fishwomen was sud- 
5nly brought to a close. Gristlegrut gave the signal for 
ttreat^ and off scuttled our brave troops iivto ^\.w ^^<;^vcl- 
^ wood, in the faatnesa of "which, weary o^ ^^ ivisi^ «a^ 
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with satisfied maws, our brave army leclmed, and iriUM 
the men of Minkso toiling at the sledge chain% ai 
dragging home their women, who were half dead irift 

fright and cold.*' 

'* There ! " exclaimed the old he-wolf, aa his iriii 
finished her horrible narrative, " what do you tlunk ft 
that, my friend P Talk of sport — ^profitable sparfc— dil 
you ever hear anything like it ? " 

" No," replied I emphatically, " I never did." 

'' And you never will, unless you get a wolf to teD 
you of his adventures," chuckled he piidefolly. ** If yoa 
want real sport, or, as you say, excitement — ehniii^ 
hunting, you must seek it among us jolly Siberiaa 
foresters. Ho ! ho ! I think, my friend, you wOl hare 
little difficulty in deciding on the sort of wolf yon iriQ 
become, after this ! " 

" But," exclaimed I, almost bewildered with horror, 
though it seems that they attributed my amazed look to 
an altogether different source, " you don't mean to tell 
me that the — the sport of which you have just related a 
specimen, is of frequent occurrence ? Am I to under- 
stand that yourself and your wife have participated in 
many such expeditions ? " 

" Scores and scores of them," replied he with relish. 
" No doubt it does seem hard to believe, but I assure you 
it is quite true. We had three years of it, and belonged 
to several packs, large and small. Why, bless my heart, 
now I come to think of it, that business with the Minkso 
fishwomen was by no means the most glorious of our 
huntings. Don't you Temember, "spiifB, there was that 
jollj time when the Bledge-drv^er »e«Jte^ "Vsaa \:^n^ \i<2Pi'^^ 
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Qe on each of the horses, cut away the traces, and let 
lem free, while he made fight with us, thinking we 
lould we such fools as to let the horses and the little 
•ds who could not fight us go, and stay and risk being 
lot or sabred by him ; not likely ; we divided into two 
inds, and when we had overtaken the horses and enten 
lem and their riders, we trotted merrily back to the 
nipid fellow, still sitting half-frozen witli fright and 
>ld, in his helpless sledge; and, after a little sport, 
•e- " 

"Then there was that other time," interrupted his 
ife; "you recollect, old wolf. That, indeed, was a 
rand feast! Horses and men, and " 

"Stay," said I, "I have heard enough, more than 
nough to convince me " 

" Aha ! I thought we should speedily convince you," 
iterrupted the villanous he, his eyes glowing like live 
ooIb ; " I told you there were no wolves equal to those of 
iberia ! Tou have no patience to listen further to the 
bory of our exploits ; like us, you are anxious to hasten 
3 tha field on which they were acted ! Don't let us delay 
nother moment ! my teeth are on edge to partake of 
uother of those grand feasts ! Quick ! open the gate, 
ad unlock our chains ! Quick ! quick ! " 

I would not have been baulked of my revenge on 
lose two wretches for as many crisp bank-notes as 
ould have lined my waistcoat. 

" Which will be the best way for us to escape unper- 
aiyed from the gardens ? " said I, pretending to fumble 
t mf pocket for the key. 
''Unlock the gate. Pree of our coWsxTa,'' e^€toa\Si?i.*^^ 
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she-Tolf, quite ho&ne with impatieiice, "welt Sul^ 
way oat, nerer fettr I " 

" But as we moBtn't go near the gate, we shall huTefl 
leap rather a high wall — a wall about 8o high," esid^ 
chinking the key againit tiie iion ban of their dungn 
to show how high the wall wae, that stcod between tbej 
and liberty ; " are yoQ Bureyoa can leap as high F 

"Ab highP Higher I three timee higher! Now^l 
gate ; my collar flrat ! it's wonderfiilly easy to unlock 1" 

"I think we had better make oar w^ to tbelowwollj I 
near the elephanfi home. At the other side there ii a 
lane, a nice loi^; lane, very dark, and with hedges 
side. Once in this lane, we shall be all right ; 
alt three gallop down it — ^nice and quiet and stealtlij' 
you know; and we ahall be in the oonntrv, among tbe 
trees and the thick bnabes, in a twinUing ! " 

"Oh yeat we'll gallop! we'll gallop! never fear!*" 
exclaimed the precious pair, " Now the gate ! Dear 
friend, kind man-wolf, now unlock the gate," and their 
very chains rattled, they were in such an ague of im- 
patience. 

I unlocked the den, and stood in the doorway. 

" Just think of it ! " said I, folding my arms, and rest- 
ing them comfortably on the top of tlie gate; "jost 
think of it ! Here you are, chained prisoners, with nercr 
the chance to stretch your legs ; with nsTer a chance to 
exercise your jaws, eicept in such a way as the two-legged 
tyrants who hold you in bondage may choose. This 
you have to endure, and would have had to endure, 
till you were, one fine moimng, itmai ieaA. MaeB^-^'wn 
-aw, aiid they draggedyou outAi^ ■jo^t iiieM»,asi&.&!in^ 
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» a hole beside the dunghill. Now, in the space 
le minute, you will bo free ! irrec of chain and 
•ee of dungeon, free to run, leap, and tear, and 
and destroy, as you used to do in the jolly old 
len famine overtook Minkso ! How lucky it was 

I made my acquaintance ! How you, she-wolf, 
jret replying to my inquiries in the rude manner 
[ Tou are very sorry now, are you not ? " 
wrere goaded almost to madness. The story-telling 
lefl all their savage spirit, and left them iA no 
to be tantalized. Besides, never before, since 

i been prisoners, had their prison gate stood ^ 

the night time. Only their chains checked 

lie she-wolf bit at hers in silence, wliile her 

•e like two streaks of fire, 
o-oh ! " moaned the he-wolf. " Let us go ! let 

How long will you stay tormenting us ? " 

I I tell you ? " replied I, suddenly changing my 
that the she suddenly left off biting her chain, 
he started from the cringing posture his cowardly 
. forced him to. " Shall I tell you how hmg, you 
rf cowardice and cruelty ? Shall I tell you and 
XKlthirsty mate how long I mean to stay and 

you? For ever! As long as yoiu* vile car- 
ive life in them ! I never meant to set you free. 
lere bent on fooling you, and I have done it ! " 
that, I quietly closed their gate, and locked it, 
itered away, followed by their glaring eyes wide 
&x dumb dismay, and blazing with consuming 



CHAPTER TT. 

WHICH mnXB O* TBX VOJXWUL EXPEBIE]!ICCE& iS | 
ASVISTUBIB OV JUT TrmTTOKT BOOWIV BEAX. 

My interview with the Siberian woLveB, whicli had ter- 
minated 90 obmptly, had filled me with Buch coafimon 
and bewilderment that, instead of at once maldng nj 
way out of the gardena and fauriying home, I sauntend 
ronnd and round the gronnda, and finally gat down on 
the atone coping that- edged the pit in the centre of 
which our brown heai^a pole waa erected. liooking It 
my watch, I diacovcred that it was aa yet barely half- 
past one; which rather aurprieed me, till I came to 
reflect on the little the wolves had told me after all, aad 
how eager and hurried had been their convorsation. 

It waa of that conversation, and of the wonderful gift 
which enabled me to underatand and take a port in it, 
I waa thinking, as I sat on the verge of the bear's pit 
I could not get out of my head the tragic fate of those 
brave unlucky women of Minkao. I pictured to my- 
self the mournful proceaaion entering the atrieken Tillage 
— the noble half-frozen women lying in the eledgea, and 
the men and lada drawing them, and the little hungry 
cbildren and the tottering ol&menaiui'women coming out 
to see. And when my mind dwett. cfa -w^bS. «. -^wc^ S& 
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lerent return it was to that which the little ones and the 
bid folk had been led to expect, and on how they must 
have cried and wrung their hands as they looked on the 
wreck the yillanous wolves had made, I could not refrain 
from uttering a long-drawn sigh. Judge of my astonish- 
menty of my dismay, when'I heard my sigh responded to 
by one much louder and deeper, and seemingly at a no 
jpreater distance than a yard or so from my ear ! 

My first thought was of the wolves ! They had, per- 
liaps, in their mad strength, snapped their chains and 
iTienched a passage between the iron bars, and were both 
ipon me, — lurking in the shadow of the stone coping, 
ind mocking my sigh as I had mocked them ! Nimbly 
[ leapt to the top of the low stone wall, and peered 
3agerly into the darkness. No wolves were in sight ; 
but while I, still with my hand shading my eyes, peered 
liither and thither, the same sigh was again repeated, 
md this time at my back ; and turning my face over my 
ihoulder, there I saw Bet, our brown bear, reared up on 
ler hind legs, and, with her nose resting between the bars 
)f her house, which was at the bottom of the pit, turning 
ip her eyes as though she was too full of melancholy 
)roperly to contain them. 

This was no new attitude of Bet's. Out of all the 
)ear8 attached to our establishment — Polars, Singhalese, 
md Grislies — she was known to be the most discontented 
ind dejected. I don't know whether the familiar say- 
ng, " he grumbles like a bear with a sore head," origi- 
lated with Bet, but decidedly her head was sore ; or, if it 
mm not, there was plainly to be seen the scar where it 
ad beea-^a large bald patch on Yxet iot^fe^,\Jvsse* 
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than a penay . I should no^ however, like to 
to say in her case, whethfr gmimbliog was the result of 
her sore head, or her aore head the result of faer grum- 
bling. She vai ererlaatingly gruiubllng. She grumbled 
when you fed her, and ahe grumbled when you did not; 
she gnunUed alike when you careaaed her and when jou 
endeavoured to stir her out of one of her sulky fiti 
with a mop handle ; she gminbled lying down, standiug 
up, dimhing, or walking ahont ; but she grumbled man 
of oil when she stood aa now, rearing against the ban of 
her cage. In thia position ahe had a habit of ^oleMy 
wagging her head while ahe grumbled ; and, as the edges 
of the iron bats were rathra wbarp, it ia my opinion that 
that is the way she came "by her sore head. It may be 
objected that, the habit being inveterate, there would be 
no chance for the wouBd to heal, whereas it hasrtfe* 
described aa a bald patch where a wound had fbcioedf 
been. I don't know how tliis may be; perhaps the 
bald place waa a large eom. ]. recoUect reading a storf 
of a martyr who was condemned to rest for the remainder 
of his life on a board studded with blunt iron epikei ; 
for aome months the poor fellow Eufiered unheard-of 
tortures ; but gradually bis skin grew homy as that of a 
rhiuoceroa, and he no more minded the spiky board 
than if it had been a hair mattress. 

In common vrith every one else who had the pleasure 
of Bet'a acquaintance, I used to regard her aa a sour- 
tempered beast, who did not know when she was well 
off, and whom it was much better to treat with kicks 
^^an iiaZQwnce ; but now that 1 tieved her by the li^t 
of my New Power, her case anmrnKi. * 
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plexion. I saw that she was an animal with something 
on her mind — some cankering care which weighed down 
her spirits and embittered her existence. 

" Hallo, Bet," said I, " are you awake ? " 

" I'm always awake when I want to go to sleep, and 
always heavy for sleep when it would be to my interest 
to be wide awake," Bet grumbled. " I'm the only bear 
awake in the gardens, I'd lay a wager. I know that the 
black bear is asleep, for he has been driving me mad 
almost by snoring as though he meant to snore his head 
off. No wonder he is so tired! Poor fellow, he has 
enough to make him so, walking about from morning till 
night, picking up the buns and biscuits people throw 
him ! It isn't many biscuits or buns either that fall to 
mi/ share ! Somebody has put it about, that I don't like 
'^m, I believe ! Hough ! hough ! if there ever was an 
unlucky bear, I'm the one." 

"Some bears are bom unlucky, Bet," I insinuated, 
** perhaps you are one of them." 

" Perhaps!" repeated she snappishly; "as if there was 
room for a * perhaps ' about the matter. I'm miserable 
enough without any of your two-legged set coming to 
make sport of me." 

" I have not come to make sport of you, you silly 
-creature," I replied ; " I merely made a suggestion. 
What do I know about your early life, or whether your 
birth was unlucky or lucky ? " 

" Can a bear be anything else but unlucky," said she, 
•** who never knew its father ? Can a bear be considered 
fortunate^ whose mother deserted it at tVv^ ^i-axVj \m^ '^'C 
awe weeks, leaving it to wean itseVf on \\.^ owci ^^^^'l'^^ j 
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''A very great hardship, no doabt, Beif,'' I oUnfiUii 
''but at least you were lucky in being 'able t6 jdl 
through under such un&yourable drcumstancei^ aitft'to • 
live to become the full-grown handsome bear yon'mnr 
are." 

'' What do you know about what I pulled thzong^^tf 
how I pulled through it t " replied the surly b^aiL ' 
'' Eor all you know to the contraiy, it would hasre been 
better hadi ceased to ' pull,' as you call it, after tbe'^v^ 
first night, when I 'pulled' myself to sleep by shdemg 
my paw when I found that my mother did not come boine. 
I have not the least doubt that it wotM have been betfitt 
if I had left off pulling firom that moment. It is tmel 
am still alive ; but what is the use of life without Ms 
can enjoy it P Do I enjoy itP Did I everP TbaluBre 
known me some time ; did erer you pay me a yitdt InA 
you found me full of trouble ? " 

"AVell, to speak truth, you generally appear just a 
little grumpish," I replied ; " but for my part I always 
regarded it rather as put on than real. I know lots of 
animals, the best meaniug creatures in the world, who 
are always pretending to growl and grumble." 

" That's all very well," said Eet ; " but I tell you it is 
not my case. I growl and grumble because I am never 
without something to growl and grumble about. I never 
recollect a single day but that brought me ample cause 
for both." 

" Tou, of course, mean since you have been a prisoner. 
Bet," said I ; " you appear to forget the jolly times 
jou hare spent as a free "bear, TO«vs\\si^ m t\\ft ^ceat 
tannnr forests of Ceylon. Tve xesi^ «l ?»oo^ ^^isJl ^^c^\^ 
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bears in general, and had no end of opportunities for por- 
Bonal observation among the animals belonging to this 
menagerie. There's the great white Polar Bear, do you 
happen to know him ? " 

"Never saw a white bear in my life," replied Bet, 
whose interest, I was delighted to see, began to grow. 
" How did ho become white ? " ' 

" That's more than I can tell you," said I ; " but white 
he is ; and he passes his days, or rather his nights, for, as 
I am informed, he has no daylight for about nine months 
out of the twelve, floating and bobbing up and down on 
great blocks of slippery ice, hunting for walruses. Then 
there's the Grizzly Bear of the Eocky Mountains, who 
stows away all through the winter in caverns and dark 
holes in the rocks, and is routed out by bold hunters, who 
mount a lighted candle in tlieir caps, and, crawling into 
the dens where the Q-rizzlies live, lodge a bullet in their 
heads before they have done blinking and winking at 
the flame Then there is the great Black Bear of 
India, and many others I coidd mention; aud 1 have 
likewise read about the bears of Ceylon — about the bears 
of your family, Bet — and, if I may express an opinion on- 
the subject, I must say that it seems to me that the 
last-mentioned animals are the best oft* of any." 

" I should like to hear how you make it out," said Bet.. 
I don't think that will be difficult," I replied. 

Look at the brown bear's many advantages. He 
likes solitude ; where will he find it, if not in the vast 
pathless forests of Ceylon? He likes berries; they 
brush his very lips as lie strolls among tla.^ W^««». "^^ 
likea ants, and that sort of small 4e<ir-, t\\Ci ^o\^xA^A 
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treads is alive with them. Honey is the richest didi 
you can set before him ; the air leeoundB with the Imm 
of bees, a^d every hollow tree is a store-hotiBe for hinL** 

" What a chacming pieture, to be auie ! " growted 
Bet sarcastically. "How very happy the Cingalese 
Bear must be ! What a pity that your charming de- 
scription is not a true one ! " 

*' But it is true ; the account, as I have given it 
to you, has been verified by a dosen travellers, who htie 
witnessed it." 

'* Witnessed what? Witnessed the brown bear enjoying 
the complete solitude he likes so well ? " asked Betdfly. 

'' At least," said I, ''you cannot deny that one and all 
of the good things I have enumerated are to be found in 
the place where you were bom P " 

'* I neither deny nor admit it,", replied Bet, with sidlen 
indifference, " it is not worth while. I dare say there 
are bears iu Ceylon who are jolly enough, and who have 
reason to be, just as there are here. But their jollity 
doesn't make me jolly. What I said at first, is what I 
now repeat. / never was jolly ; no, nor even commonly 
comfortable for the space of a single day. And I could 
prove it to you, too, if you had the patience to listen. 
Not that I expect you will have patience ; I've tried it 
too many times, not to know how small a chance I have 
to persuade any one to listen to my grievances." 

This was exactly the point to which aU along I had 
been driving. Without hesitation, I assured the Cin- 
galese Bear that I should be very happy to listen to any- 
thing she might have to relate •, \^\^ch, indeed, was the 
truth. I bad been at ancVi i^ams to ycAxv^s.^ ^^ \sn5sb^- 
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eating lion and the two wolves to relate their adveii- 
tuies, that it was quite ii relief to find this one of my 
four-footed forestere, not only ready to relate the ex- 
periences of her free life, but anxious to do so, and that 
UDBolicited. 

"That I was born in a Ceylon forest," began the 
brown bear without further preamble, " and deserted at 
the tender age of nine weeks, are facts with which you arc 
already acquainted ; therefore, it will be mmecessary for 
mo to repeat them. Why I was so abandoned I can't 
tell you, because I don't know ; though, to do my 
mother justice, I don't think she was to blame. I was 
her only cub ; and she was much too fond of me to haVe 
deserted mo from mercenary motives. She was a very 
wilful and obstinate bear ; and my belief is, that she 
came to grief among the elephants, and for this reason. 
My father was killed by an elephant. Tliere was a row 
betweeu him and a long-tusked old bull, and it was all 
about tho right of one or the otlier to the possession 
of a tree. There was a bee's nest in the tree ; which, 
though hollow, was still well clothed with green boughs ; 
and my father had climbed up to get the honey. Ele- 
phants were pretty abundant in the neighbourhood, and 
the incident I am relating occurred just in the cool of 
the evening, when the elephants begin to browse. Just 
as my father had reached the hok^ where i\w honeycomb 
was, the bull elepliant I have mentioned came along; and 
seeing a long green bough hanging temptingly from my 
father's tree, he put up his trunk, and, winding it about 
the bough, gave it such a tug t\\at wvy ivvWxct^ -^V^oj^fo 
forcpawB were engaged, one wit\\ ta\Lmg>L\v^\vciras5^^«»Si. 
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the other vith gnarding his eyes from the stings oF flie 
bees, was nearly Bhaken off his -pach. I don't mean in 
■ay that he iraa an amiahle hear ; hut under anch cir- 
eumBtiuicefl it waa no wonder tiiat he showed some 
degree of temper. He growled down to the ele^iant^ 1 
and asked what he waa ahont, and w% he didn't open ' 
his wretched little piggy eyes to nuke sure that a more 
respectable animal than himself did not have poatieasioii 
of a tree before he presumed to meddle with it. It's all 
Tery well for> people who come here and seo how good, 
and gentle, and kind the elephant ia, and how be v3l 
kneel when commanded, and is neret' so delighted u 
when he ia cairying a troop of children on his back. 
They should aee the dephant in hia savnge aod natural 
state I There is hardly any liTing with tlie big bull;. 
' Hold tight, bear,' said he; 'I want thie bough, audi 
mean to have it.' So eaying, he wound bia trunk round 
it ftfresh, and swung it to and &o ia the most kialiaoiii 
way. To hold tight was impoasible; my iather sUpped 
and slid, roaring all the time, for the bees were attack- 
ing his now vmprotected eyes and ears in the moat 
savage way, till he bad descended within reach of the 
elephant's head. It waa a rash thing to do, but ex- 
cusable under the circumstances, — ^he put out his fore 
paw, and caught the old bull such a crack as made his 
head ring. But alas! that was the last blow be evM 
struck ; in an instant the serpent-like trunk was ahifled 
from the bough to my father's leg, and, almost befoie 
you could wink, he was hauled to the ground, and 
eraabed beneath the eleptantf b n\\^t^ Vm**, 
'That waa how I lost my fatVt, w>lTOS.i«8.-^*eo«!tTO,i 
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misfortunes began even before I was bom. What makes 
me think that it was the elephant who completed my 
orphanage, is, that from the very earliest of my recollec- 
tions, revenge on the slayer of her husband was my 
mother's constant theme. I believe that on the night 
of her disappearance, she attempted to put her threat 
into execution, and met the fate she might have ex- 
pected. 

" Be the reason what it might, so it was ; and I was left 
to shift for myself how I could ; and how that was, you 
may easily imagine. I hadn't a friend in the world ; for 
bears, you must imderstand, are unlike other animals in 
this respect — they have not the slightest sympathy with 
each other in misfortune ; and if a little helpless bear, 
such as I was, had thrust his nose into another family 
party, he would have had that feature snapped off — 
figuratively, if not practically— before he could make 
known his complaint. True, I never tried it, but I had 
seen little bears come to our place, and had seen my 
mother send them off again with a clouting that made 
them roar again. 

** So I hid in my hole, and crept out so seldom to gather 
berries or catch a few grubs or ants, that you might have 
counted every rib in my body, I grew so thin ; and so 
tilings continued until I was nearly seven months old, 
and quite a tall bear. Bears, as a rule, at seven months 
old are capable fellows, and able to obtain a good living . 
but mine was an exceptional case ; my too sudden wean- 
ing had afflicted me with indigestion which continued to 
trouble me for several months ; then I had a bad time 
ofj't iu cutting my teeth ; altogettiet \ 'WOka \va TS!c«fc\»i^ ^ 
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bear as you would meet in a day's march, and was never 
free for a single day from pains in my bones, or sposiM, 
or giddiness in my head, or some other ailment. "What 
I wanted was nourishment, but my many maladies made 
me too indolent to seek it, and I verily believe I should 
have pined to death, had not a very singular accident 
happened to me. 

"As I suppose you understand, it was the paternal den 
I still continued to occupy. It was one of the most 
artful dens ever seen. Not one bear in ten would ever 
ha^e found the entrance to it, for, to all appearance, it 
was nothing but the hollow stump of a big tree ; how- 
ever, when you had backed down the hollow to a depth 
of about six feet, you made a sudden turn to the left, 
and, in a twinklmg, you found yourself in a cave in the 
rock, big enough to accommodate forty bears, had they 
needed it. It was an odd-shaped cave, and had all sorts 
of queer corners and nooks in it. 

" AVell, I was dozing in my usual melancholy way, one 
afternoon, when suddenly I heard such a hideous noise 
at the entrance, as made me shiver with fright. Had I 
been a strong healthy bear, I should have marched out 
to see what was the matter ; but feeling a long way from 
well, chiefly on account of spasms, I crept further 
back, to the darkest part of the cave, and squeezed my 
body into a deep crevice there w^as there. 

" I had scarcely hidden myself, when, peeping out, 1 

beheld a most astonishing sight. Occupying the middle 

of the cave, were three men, huge fellows, copper-coloured, 

and naked, but for a wisp oIl c\ot\\ to\x\x^ t\\^vc \qv\j&^ ^Lwd 

a belt about tlieir waists, from^v\ne\v\\\m^^^«t^^.V^\^^^ 
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^ne of the fellows appeared to be much luirt ; 
8 lay quite still upon tlie ground, and altliougli 
.• two kept calling him by name, and endeavour- 
it him on his legs, several moments passed before 
any tokens of having life in him. 
3 is dead, sure enough ! ' said one. 
aen he died of fright,* said the other ; * ho has 
: bullet-hole nor sabre-slash about him. Poor 
i!' 

at Phitzo was not dead, he was only stunned through 
g 80 awkwardly into our house ; and presently he 
a groan and a wriggle, and came to life again. 
Where am I ? AVhere are they ? Are wo still 
lued P ' asked he. 

* Pursued we may be, comrade,' said one of the fellows 
ghing, *but, our lucky stars bo thanked, we have 
jnbled into such hiding, that though the commandant 
re Satan himself, and his soldiers imps of cunning, he 
uld find it hard to discover us ! ' 
* ' Hush, Slytwezen ! ' said his companion, looking ner- 
isly round the gloomy den ; * the less said about Satan 
) better, in a place like this.' 

'* * Bah ! ' laughed the hardy ruffian, * surely we are 
Bciently well acquainted with Satan to be allowed to 
5 his name familiarly. I'll warrant, were he lurking 
uder ' — here he put my heart in my mouth, by pointing 
the exact spot where I was, — * and could reach us at a 
ring, he would treat us no less mercifully than would 
3 commandant, if we fell into his clutches.' 
"With this view of the case, the other two agreed very 
tHiljr; and then the stunned man, laovm^ o^^^ "c^ 
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oovered his Benaes, tlie three squatted down, Mid held i 
whifijiered converBation. 

'■ I could very well hear every word that waa Bud; sod 
very Speedily 1 discovered that they were i-obbers; tiai 
they had recently been engagedia aplundering expedition, 
in Tvhieh they had teen discovered hy the aiithoiitdtt— 
one of the robbers' swords waa stained red, — and after a 
abort struggle had been obliged to flee for their lires: 
that, while hard pressed, they had spied the great hoIlOT 
tree, and had scrambled into it till thoae in pursmt W 
passed; and that in wriggling and close eronching, to 
make room for the other two, tho underneath man lad 
broken through into the cavern, the others folloiving. i 

■'It was bad enough, in my weak state, to haven' 
privacy so unceremoniously invaded, but I bore it pa- I 
tiently, having no doubt that as soon as the dasgei I 
was past they would be gla<l to scramble out as fiial | 
at they had tumbled in. Judge, then, of my conBterafl- I 
tion when the robber called Slytwezen presently got ■ 
lip, exclaiming, — 

, " ' AuA here we are, safe and sound after all ; and 
while his Excellency and ins men are driving about in 
the sun, we will lie here in the comfortable shade, anil 
amolioonr pipes. How much better, my comrades, it ie 
to be a robber than a soldier ? ' 

'■ With that he struck a match to light his pipe, and 
after he had done so he held up the match, and ahaded 
his eyes with his hand to take a glance round the place. 
The light went out before he had completed his scrutiny, 
hut he immediately kindled another match, and invited 
the others to do the same. 
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nlesB I am much mistaken, my friends/ said 

zen, * we shall be none the poorer for our loss of 

B trash, since it has driven us here. Our old 

)rB were snug enough, but are they to be compared 

these P Had the place been built to our own 

OB, it could not be more perfect ! ' 

.Jight in hand, the other two robbers now began to 

ore the place, and soon decided that it would be 

OBsible to find another that would so capitally serve 

k magazine for their plunder. 

* I need not say that they had not discovered me ; but 

*en I heard them talk of taking up their abode in the 

1I9 I thought that the sooner I was out of it the 

jtter, and, indeed, had drawn my body half out of the 

revice before it occurred to me that do so would be to 

curt certain death from the swords of the robbers ; so 

! drew in again, and lay perfectly still, listening to their 

onversation. 

*' It Beemed that they already had a haunt at some 
liBtance off, well stocked with com and meat, but that it 
ras not as convenient as our cave ; and, moreover, they 
trongly suspected that the authorities had their eye on 
b. Finally, they agreed to stay till dark, and then to 
teal back to their old abode and bring off their pro- 
isons, and such other things as they set store by. 

" "When I heard this, I became a little more cheerful ; 
ifter all, it might turn out that the invasion of my den 
)j the robbers was a lucky event ; already I sniffed the 
!oni and the meat the fellows were to fetch, and saw 
i fair chance^ if luck favoured me, of growing fat at an 
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'^ When night came, sure enough they started ofl^andiB 
a little while returned, two of them bearing bags of tonv 
and the third a kid, ready skinned for cooking! Itt- 
soiue disappointment, however ; for as I cocdd see^ ^ 
corn-sacks were well tied at the mouth, and the kid beia^ 
entire, it would be impossible to have the least nibUe it 
it \sithout its being missed. Throwing down the artieki^ 
they were clambering out of the den again, when nil 
Slytwezen, — 

'' ' Are there any more empty sacks at the old place? * 
■ " * Only one,' he was answered. 

" ' Then we had better turn out the com from tits two 
we have just brought,' said he, ' and take the bap 
back with us ; it won't hurt, the floor is as dry.ii-a 
granary.' 

'^ This was delightful. You may depend that no sooner 
were their backs turned than I was out of my hiding- 
place with my nose buried in the heap of sweet new com. 
It was delicious ! I had never tasted such a thing before, 
and I went on munching and munching, and was so ab- 
sorbed in my enjoyment, that the robbers had returned, 
and were fairly at the door, before I was roused to a 
sense of my imprudence, and hurried back to my crevice. 

" Thought I, * l^ow I've done a pretty thing ! Of the 
two bagfuls they left, I've eaten at least one ; and doubt- 
less they'll miss it, and make some unpleasant inquiries!' 
But they did not. Had they been honest men, the case 
might have been different ; but they had not come by 
the grain by way of pay and measure, but by a much 
Jess scrupulous process, and a\io\. djy«ii tV^a second lot 
ntop of ibhe first without a wot^l. ^o tVe^ tOTi5C\o»fc^\^ 
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-eome mid go, till there was quite a heap of grain ; 
leudes other plunder 'in bundles, but in which I took 
no sort of interest. The last journey completed, they 
iBade a little fire and cooked part of the kid and ate it, 
and then lay round the fire smoking their pipes till they 
611 asleep. 

" That was the beginning of about as queer an expe- 
rience OS ever a bear had, I expect ; and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that while it lasted I was as nigh being 
comfortable as I ever hope to be. Tliere was victual 
enough, goodness knows ; and they were such careless fel- 
lows, that whatever they brought in, meat, fruit, or com, 
I might always, by judicious management, secure a belly- 
ful "Without exciting their suspicions in the least. All 
day long they would skulk in-doors, but as soon as night 
fell, they would set off, and remain abroad for several 
hours, giving me an opportunity to slip out of hiding 
and stretch my legs a bit." 

"Well, Bet," said I, laughing, "you seemed pretty 
comfortable in those days, anyhow ! I understood you at 
starting to say that you never in your life got through 
a day without finding ample cause for grumbling ! You 
must have been very diligent in seeking cause in those 
days, I'm thinking ! " 

" Not at all," replied Bet, waggiug her head posi- 
tively. " Does a bellyful invariably mean perfect hap- 
piness ? "Was it a trifling matter to be constrained to 
one position for hours and hours together ; to be driven 
almost to madness by a fly crawling up and down your 
nose, and not daring to raise your paw to scratch it^ for 
/ear of making a rasping noise •, to\>^ ^^tvcvSl \.ci ^>^^ <st: 
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desire to do bo ; still I va* 
If Icfttae out, uid heuwme^ heTvould certainly kOlOij^ 
and the only vnj to prarent it vaa for me to kill HtiiJ 
to give him a hug, doo't yon tee, without woiuidiiigl^k 
HO that when tliey leianied Kod fouud liimdea4tM| 
wouldthink thttt he diedof hiBwouiid. There were fE|P 
chancee forhi^i — to altar hi§ mind and go after the 
two, to go very soundly to aletp, or to die sal 
and comfortably," 

" Ajid didhe dienatunllyaud comfortably 

" So, he did not," replied Bet, leering horribly. 

"Then he went soundly to sleep — or, perha] 
roused and went after his comiades, and you w^-e 
to quench your thirst ?■ " 'if 

"He ooither roused nor went to sleep," said Bet 4tt 
most aggravating coolnen; " oeverthelees I quenebed 
iny thirst." 

Although melancholy and given to grunibling. Bet had 
the character of anjthinghut a savage hear — indeed, she 
had earned a wide-apread reputation as a humane beast, 
because, when on one occasion a nursemaid dropped a 
little boy into the pit. Bet tooli no further advantage 
of the accident than by seizing the littie boy'e hat and 
gobbling up the ostrich feather with which it w^a trim- 
med. It was on this account that I felt all the more 
horror at hearing the brown bear talk with such indif- 
ference of man-slaying. 

"And yet you quenched your thirst ! " repeated I; 
" then, Bet, you mean to say that you were guilty of the 
shameiul crime of killing a creature who could not help 
himself? " 
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" Well, not quite so bad as that," replied Bet, 
" though it might have been — it had a very great chance 
of being, for he would'nt go out, he wouldn't go to 
sleep, and lie would nt die quietly. * Yery well,' said ] , - 
screwing up my courage, and out I walked, meaning 
to drink first and settle matters with him afterwards. 

" But so intent was he on thinking and looking at the 
fire, that he did not hear me walking from my hiding- 
place to the bucket ; it was not till I began to lap and 
clap the water with my tongue that he turned his head 
with a startled jerk, and his eyes met mine. Ilis fir(» 
had burnt low and gave but little light, so that I sup- 
pose he was able to see no more than my eyes, which, 
as my nose was buried deep in the bucket, appeared 
just above the rim of it. Tor the life of me I could not 
leave off drinking, now that I had once begun, but I 
kept myself ready for the attack I thought to be sure 
lie would presently make on me. Ho made.no attack, 
however ; he drew himself up, so that he rested on his 
hands and knees, and with his hair all bristling on his 
bandaged head, and his eyes staring wider than I had 
yet seen them stare, he uttered the one word ' Satan ! ' 
and down he fell like a stone." 

" Dead ? " aaked I. 

" Not he," replied Bet, " only fainted. I didn't hurt 
him. I just went up to him and smelt him to make 
sure that he was not able to watch me, and then I took 
a bit of supper and retired to my hole. Slytwezen 
came to some time before his comrades came home, and 
went and sat at the entrance to the cavern." 

*'*DoD*t come further,' I heard \vvm^\Ji^'\ ^loit ^W)X 

o 
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lives' sake, don't advance anotlier step. Satan haa been 
here ! I saw him as plainly as I see you ' 

'"'What was he like? Where was heP' aakadOe 

robbers. 

^' ' I don't know what his shape was,' retnxiied poor 
Slytwezen, ' because he stood in the bucket ; but liiii 
he is hungering for all of us is certain, for all the wUk 
he stood staring at me with his great eyes just above Ae 
top of the pail, he was drumming on his belly mth both 
his hands.' 

'^ But instead of taking fright and running off (as I 
most sincerely hoped they might), the two robben Mt 
up a loud laugh, and patting Slytwezen on tits 
shoulder, told him that he had had a bad dream — iihat 
men who received such an awkward crack on Ae 
head as he had, often had bad dreams; and that the 
best thing he could do was to come and lie down by tiie 
fire with them. I verily believe that Slytwezen was 
persuaded that it was nothing but bad a dream. Never- 
theless, come the next night, — although, as was eafify to 
be seen, he was still unfit for business, — ^he declared that 
he was quite strong and hearty, and went off with the 
others, so restoring matters to their former comfortable 
condition." 

" Just so," said I, " if the old state of things were 
restored, it was undoubtedly a * comfortable condition ' 
for you, you ungrateful bear." 

" I meant to say comparatively comfortable," replied 
Bet, correcting herself; "I deny that it ever was com- 
fortable. Comfortable, indeed! Why there was one 
drawback alone which would. \i«Ne tca.^<& ^i^-^^^aftfe 
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dnrable, though it had otherwise been full of comfort. 
The disgusting tobacco smoke is what I allude to. If it 
wasn't for that one evil, I do think that, after a while, I 
might get to like the society of the two-legged ones, in 
spite of their manjother uncomfortable habits," continued 
Bet ; " but when it comes to eating filthy-smelling fire- 
smoke — ugh ! it is enough to make any decent bear ill 
to think of it. It was a source of perpetual annoyance 
and alarm to me. As I have before told you, my friend, 
I have always been a little stufi'y at the chest ; and so 
sure as those three fellows began to fill themselves with 
smoke, so that it belched out of their mouths again, 
my mouth, and eyes, and nose, would be full of the 
horrid stuff, and I would gasp and catch my breath, and 
very often it was the hardest work in the world to 
keep from sneezing, and betraying myself at once. It 
was not, however, the tobacco-smoke which ruined me ; 
it was the overabundance of victuals." 

" That's a queer thing for a bear to complain of," said 
I, incredulously. 

"It's no more queer than true," replied Bet, "it 
is easy enough to understand, if you only think of 
it for half a minute. I told you how awfully thin I 
was before I began to board with the robbers, and I 
likewise told you what difficulty I had to squeeze into 
the dark crevice at the extremity of the cave. In spite 
of the disadvantages under which I laboured, I began to 
grow faty and to find it more and more difficult to 
squeeze myself into that ridiculously narrow crack ; it 
made my ribs bend to attempt it, and sent the blood 
ruBhhig to mj bead, bo that I wonder \ dadLTyc^\i%»a& ^it-. 

o2 
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die of apoplea^. Over and over again, I tried enatj 
other chink in the care, but tiiej eoAet would net 8£ 
me, or were so eitiuited that the robbers wonld be wan 
to discover me ; and daj by daj I was doaer driven to 
the melancholy conduaion that I mnst shortly quit my 
comfortable home, or be discovered and put to deatii. 

''After all, however, and despite the wamings I htd 
received, the crisiB came suddenly on me, and in sadi a 
way that it was a mercy I escaped with life. Wherever 
they got it from I don't know, nor do I know that it 
was my business to inquire; but one night, after they had 
departed as usual, one of the robbers returned, bearing 
the loveliest jar of preserved citrons it was ever my lot 
to see, and placing it in a comer, lie hurriedly took 
his departure; and more out of curiosity than from 
motives of hunger, I came out and smelt at them. They 
were delicious ! I tasted them ; they were a hundred 
times nicer even than they smelt ! I sat down by the 
jar with the intention of eating only a little bit ; but 
somehow, although at each dip I firmly resolved that 
that should be the last, as the beautiful mouthful melted, 
so did my resolution, and in went my paw, and in and 
in, till my chews scraped the bottom of the jar, and there 
wtis no more left ! 

" Then I began to be alarmed. Never before had my 
greediness so completely got the better of my prudence ; 
the disappearance of the whole great jar of citrons could 
not fail to astonish the robbers, and lead them to make 
dangerous investigations. But there was no help for it ; 
the jar was emptied, and all the regrets in the world 
jrould not replenish it*, fto, o\eT^\«^^^N(nS^\.^<i\s^^ 
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dismal apprehcnsious, I sneaked back to my hiding- 
place. 

" But now I discovered greater cause for alarm than 
e?er ; I couldn't get in ! The juicy citrons had so dis- 
tended my stomach, that although I ^vrigglcd and 
writhed, I coidd not back my carcass into the narrow 
cliink a bit beyond mid-ribs, and even that was torture 
to endure. I tried and tried till I was reeking with 
perspiration, and the hair was rasped oif my sides. It 
was all of no use ! Clearly it was all over, and my best 
plan was to be off ! I reasoned with myself, and finally 
made up my mind that certainly that ivas the best plan. 

"But — just my usual luck — my body refused to re- 
spond to the dictates of my mind. I couldn't move 
either backwards or forwards — I was stuck fust! The 
floor being of hard smooth rock, there was no hold for 
my fore feet, to give me a chance of a good strong 
wrench; each time I tried, I stumbled to my knees; 
and in the midst of my endeavours, home came the 
robbers. 

" Naturally I gave myself up for a lost bear ! In a 
moment they woidd discover the loss of the citrons, and 
in another moment they would discover the thief^ready 
hampered and made fast to their hand ! 

" But they did not discover the robbery at once ; they 
sat down to supper, and then, as usual, lit their pipes. 
Each moment, however, my agony was increasing. I 
felt that I should be suffocated, and breathed so hard 
that presently, in the midst of the silence of the ^i^ei* 
smoking', one of the robbers started up, oViaerim^ — 
" 'BslJo ! what noise is that ? * 
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''The o&BtB dw> starfied to their M; mi^mUitg 
quite sure that my time was eome^ I litteopad soflkii 
uneaiiUy gioan that the zbbben Hhricifciid iriA *A^^ 
and scampered out of the csve as ftat as &A lagl w^Ul 
carry them ; and seeing mj chance^ I made a jvod^^iMl 
exeridon, and -wrenched myself free. In. ato instaririr I 
too was ont of the cave, and running fbr my SjSbi. ' ' ' 

'* Sat I need not have kdrried .n)q^Mi(--4KAiiDd(f fnr- 
sued me; indeed, here again I had « proof of iviiaifr an 
uncommonly unlucky animal I was. I need net hme 
left the cave at alll Months after, I passed tiia ipoi^ 
and there, squatting at the .door, ware two eld Imi^ 
quite at home and at their ease. I got into «dBtsr- 
sation with them, and they infimned methat ons oiBtsia 
day, — only two days after the little affldr I hm^B jnsk 
related, — ^they had stumbled on the month tif tiie den^ 
which was not only in every respect comfortable, but 
stored with a stock of food that saved them the trouble 
of foraging for many a day. It was mysterious, they 
said — ^they couldn't make it out at all ! I knew all 
about it, but it wasn't likely I was going to expose my 
stupidity by entering into explanations ; the simple &c^ 
was, the robbers must have thought it was nobody less 
terrible than Satan himself come to fetch them for 
their wickedness, and had never found courage to re- 
turn. 

'^Certainly I might, by putting the state of the case 

fairly before the present tenants of oiur old cave, have 

obtained permission to occupy a comer of it. But by 

this time I bad found anottiet "Vvovaa m ^i& ^colq^ an 

old be-bear, who had known my ^«t«D^» "^ -frtsaiX. 'b* 
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comfortable den, neither was he the most companionable 
bear one might have met ; he was as bald as an elephant 
in a dozen places, and blind of an eye, and deaf of one 
ear, — that member having been shot clean away by a 
bullet. Our den was much too near the village to be 
pleasant, and my husband was as well known to the 
inhabitants as was the head gree-gree man himself; 
and, if not as much respected, he was quite as much 
feared, and more. That was another instance of my 
utter want of luck. What on earth did I want to take 
up with that old fellow, simply because he was a hero, 
and that other bears might say of me, * D'ye see her ? 
She's the wife of old Huggumere, who has killed as many 
hunters as he has claws to his toes, and whom no four 
armed men in Ceylon dare meet ! ' 

" I don't say it was not pleasant to hear these whis- 
perings, or that my vanity was not tickled when I heard 
them. But what did it end in ? This ! this ! " 

And, in bitterness of spirit, the unfortunate Bet shook 
the bars of her den, and knocked her head against them. 

" It was very natural," continued she, " that my Hug- 
gumere should be proud ; he had a right to be, for he 
was the most famous bear for forty miles round. He 
was proud of everything which belonged to him — of 
his den — of his scars — of me. He used to go bragging 
about, that I was the handsomest she-bear in the forest, 
and to swear that he was ready to knock off the head of 
any bear who dared to deny it ; consequently, my title 
to be considered a beauty was never questioned. I 
believe he was passionately attached to m^ \ lye^^ii ^wiSA^ 
be let me walk out by myself, and iE mioVJcl^t 
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much as stopped to look at me, the old Taik wM 
bristle up in a way that sent them flying." 

'' That, at least, was not unlucky, Bet," said I^ '^ whit- 
ever else you had to complain of." 

'^ You never made a greater mistake than in thinldng 
so/' replied she, shaking her head dolefully; "it mi 
one of the most unfortunate things that could be, that he 
was so fond of me, as you will agree when I teU you 
that his solicitude on my behalf was the very cause of 
his death and my captivity. It is a short and sim^ 
story. You must know that, after I had resided witii 
Huggumere about a year and a half^ I crept out one 
ofbemoon, while he was asleep, to get a drink of water. 
It was at the height of summer, and so hot tiiat the 
Avater in the great well in the village had sunk so low 
that the well rope was not long enough to reach it, and 
the villagers used to bring their skins and jars to fill at 
II little stream that ran just at the skirt of the forest. 
They used to come in companies of eight or ten ; for they 
knew that this was the stream at which the beasts of the 
forest came to drink, and how dangerous it would be to 
meet one of them. 

" On this afternoon, however, — how it came about I 
don't know, but when I got down to the stream, who 
should be there, at the very spot, too, where I was ac- 
customed to drink, but a girl all alone, and singing 
as she filled her stone pitcher, as unconcerned as 
though the stream ran by the door of her father's house. 
The noise she made with her singing hindered her from 
hearing me approach till 1 'was. eVo^e Ai^Vmd. her — not to 
hurt ber, I declare, for 1 Aiad wot \oTi%V^^ tk^ eficKwst— 
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but simply to push her into the water out of my way. 
Just in the nick of time, however, while she was raising 
the stone pitcher to her head, she heard me, and tum- 
in<^ suddenly, gave a shriek; and, hurling the pitcher 
fairly at my head, flitted off like a deer. Unluckily, my 
head was harder than the stone pot, which was split into 
pieces, and my forehead was cut in a very shocking 
manner. You may see the scar to this day. 

" It was no use pursuing the wicked wretch who had 
served me so; for by the time I recovered from the 
shock, she was lialf way home ; so I hurried to our den, 
and told my lluggumero all about the little accident. I 
never saw him so furious ; he had been roused from his 
nap; and, with his hair all in an uproar and hanging 
about his eyes, he went stamping round and round the 
den, swearing how he would be revenged. I thought 
that presently he would grow calm, but I was mistaken ; 
the more he thought on the insult which had been 
offered him, the more he fumed and swore ; and, just as 
the shades of evening began to darken the forest paths, 
he marched out, telling me gruffly not to stir out till he 
came back. 

" Where he went, or what he did, I never exactly knew ; 
but in about three hours he returned, very hot with run- 
ning, and evidently in high good humour with himself. 

" * Ho ! ho I ' laughed he, * I think I've taught 'em a 
lesson this time ! They won't meddle with me or mine 
for one while ! ' 

" * But where have you been, my Huggumere,' I asked, 
* what have you done P ' 

*' ' You will know to-morrow,' replied \i^, ^ ^^ ^ai^ 
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animal you meet, ten mfles off, will be able to teUyoi. 
Don't talk to me just now, my mouth is as dij as t 
stick ; get me a bit of honey-comb.' 

''We had eaten the last bit of comb for bieakfiwt^ but 
I knew of a tree in the neighbourhood where some eoaU 
be got, so I just stepped out to get it. The tree was not 
far off, but it was rather a difficult one to elimb ; and I 
dare say as much as a quarter of an hour elapaedfiom tin 
time of my starting from home to the time of mj leach- 
ing the top of the tree. Not more than a quarter of aH 
hour, I am sure. 

'' Just as I was about to secure the honey, I heavda 
strange noise in the direction of our den, and locAJQg 
that way, — I had a very feir view from where I was,— 
there, to my dismay and astonishaient, I beheld a great 
body of men, some carrying torches, and others gDDB and 
spears. * G-ive us back our mother,' cried they. ' Rob- 
ber ! villain ! killer of old women, come out ! ' 

" It was clear what the row was about ; my husband, to 
revenge the injury I had received, had gone to the vil- 
lage and killed some old woman or another, and these 
were her relatives, who had tracked him through the 
dust, and had come to serve him out. 

" As soon as the men had spoken, they fired into the 
den; and, in an instant, the brave old Huggumere 
responded to the challenge. I stayed, up the tree just 
long enough to see him come roaring out at the door, 
and seize the foremost gunner in his great arms, and 
then I hurried down to his assistance. But it was too 
late. Short as was the time \t took xas to run home, 
the Sght between. Huggameto «a^ \i\% ^'aac^as^^ ^'^a 
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nearly at an end ; they had got him down, and he was 
rolling over and over with the gunner still in his em- 
brace, and they were hacking at him, and firing shots 
into him, and clubhing him with the butts of their guns. 
In my flurry, I thought that the man Huggumere had 
bold of was the one who should be tackled, so leaping 
into the midst of the fray, I laid hold of him too. Just 
my old luck ! Wasting but a moment in their amaze- 
ment at my sudden appearance, they ceased their attack 
on my poor husband, who was by this time dead, and 
laid into me. Having no particular grudge against me, 
they neither shot nor speared me, they merely beat me 
about the head till I was insensible, and then they bound 
me, and, carrying me away, sold me to the merchants. 

"And yet," continued Bet, after a pause, "people 
wonder why I am always grumbling ! Hough ! I'm a 
miserable bear ! " And with a growl, she turned from 
the bars, and curled herself up among her straw. 
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CHAPTEEX. 

THE ADVEXTUBES OT THE TI&EB " JUBA. " — ^HOW IHI 
EARNED THE TITLE OF ^THB TIOSB WHO HZTQ 
SPARED." 

Within a short distance of the den wherein lended 
Scragaman, the man-eater, was the abode of Juba^ our 
Royal Bengal Tiger. 

If beauty were a quality taking precedence -of att 
others, then indeed was Jnba entitled to be caDed 
^^Eoyal." She was a most magnificent creature. GBie 
was immensely large and immensely strong ; her hand- 
some hide was as sleek and as glossy as silk velvet ; her 
claws perfect ; her fangs white as ivory ; and her eyes 
bright and dazzling as the flame of beeehwood. 

Her shape, however, was her best part — her only good 
part : in disposition she was a she-devil. She came to 
the gardens with that character, and truly she never 
gave us reason for supposing that she was hardly named. 
The story of her fame arrived before she did. While a 
free beast, roaming the Indian jungle, a price was set on 
her head several months before she was captured. She 
was made up of fangs and talons, and cunning and 
cruelty ; and to trust her aa yoM ^csvMtcxist an ordinary 
tigcry — for, as everybody Vno^a, m\I\xMiQi\«& «:tfe TL<2k\. >5^^ 
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common between savage beasts and their keepers, — 
irould be to court certain death. Her quietest moods 
were the most dangerous, and least to be trusted. She 
had furnished a terrible example of this before she got 
into onr hands. From India she was sent to Spain, as a 
present to the king, and duly placed in the royal mena- 
gerie. The cage in which she was confined was a very 
large one, and made of slight iron bars, it being con- 
sidered unnecessarj' to cage her too heavily while the 
keepers had her in sight ; attached to the big cage, how- 
ever, and leading therefrom by a door, was a small sleep- 
ing place, strong as an iron money chest, with great bars 
and bolts upon the door. Well, Juba had not been con- 
fined very long when she fell ill — wouldn't eat more than 
half her twenty pounds of meat, and grew quite thin. 
The king was much concerned, and on the occasion of his 
last visit to the menagerie, hinted pretty plainly that the 
beast was not properly tended. " I know what it is," said 
the head keeper to his men, " the brute mopes too much ; 
from six in the evening till six the next morning, she is 
shut in that mite of a dungeon, and it is breaking her 
spirit ; for the future, leave her bed-room door open at 
night." " She will break out, maybe," said one of the 
men. "You are a fool," observed the head keeper; 
" she is so weak that you might safely cage her under a 
clothes basket." So the bed-room door was left open, 
and sure enough the man was right, and the head keeper 
wrong. Juba got out. They found it out at six the 
following morning; and, after putting the city in a 
tremendous fright, she was found in the market-place, 
lurking behind a pumpkin stall, tsA c^yx\^^i\:J m\«i<fiKeQ% 
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the old pumpkin-seller. For this crime she ^m eo^ 
damned to be shot, but in consequence of being woA 
two hundred and twenty poimdBy her life 'wai Bpueif 
and she was packed off to our place. She oreated la 
immense sensation when the waggon contiuziing berdgB 
was drawn into the gardens. 

Ever since I had discovered my possessioii of tbe JSew 
Power, I had been most anxious for some conYenatkn 
with the Eoyal Bengal. But there were many diffieoItieB 
in the way ; she was the most unsociable beart it ii 
possible to imagine, and as proud as Lucifer. Even 
after my conquest over Scragaman, and when my Power 
should have been at its fullest, I had looked into her 
den, fixing my eyes on hers, and staring at her boldly; 
but though, as was easy enough to see by the twitdnng 
of her muscles, she was well aware that I was not a conn 
men man — that there was something about me she coold 
uot exactly make out — this seemed to incense rather than 
abash her, and she returned my stare with such a snarl 
and show of her fangs, as made me feel more sheepish 
than I should have cared her to know. Somehow, I 
could not find courage to speak to her ; though, bearing 
in mind the many strange and terrible stories which 
were told of her. savage life, each day the yearning to do 
so grew stronger. 

This, however, did not prevent my going to stare at 
her. As I had discovered, the Power was stronger in me 
sometimes than at others, and I knew that if, at any lucky 
moment, I could induce her to lower her eyes before 
mine, the victory was hs&S. ^on. One day, feeling very 
strong, I paid her a 'viBit, ie^x^ ^«X» "^^'^ ^"t Tiss^«tX 
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would subdue her. But she minded my stare no more 
than ever, and returned it as unblinkinglj as the sun at 
noon. We kept the game going till my eyeballs fairly 
ached, when said she, curling her lip contemptuously, but 
still without winking — 

" You insolent two-legged brute, what are you about ? 
What do you mean by coming day after day to stare at 
me ? What do you hope to gain ? " 

" I hope to gain," said I, " no more than I have gained 
of your king — your good will ; if I can induce you to 
give me your confidence as well, why so much the 
better." 

Por a moment she was evidently fairly staggered to 
hear me address her in her own language, but she was 
too proud to acknowledge it, and only observed, in refer- 
ence to what I had said — 

" My king ! I myself am a queen of beasts ; there are 
none greater than I am. If you know of one, tell me 
his name." 

"Scragaman," replied I impressively; "the great 
Scragaman, whose fame is known throughout the land." 

But Juba was not impressed; she set up her head 
and roared derisively. "The great Scragaman!" said 
she, " truly he is great ! He must be. Everybody says 
so ; it is not for me to say that everybody are fools." 

" But," I replied, " I am not one of those who trust 
hearsay. I speak of what I know. The king of beasts 
has revealed to me his early history. From his own 

lips " 

" Tush," interrupted she, impatiently, " don't tell me t 
J too Jbare beard from his own lipB, l^ex^ 'W't^ ^S^^ss^ 
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ears. Througbout all your interestiiag conversatioii, 1 
R-aa a listener, and I heard all that the big bragging id 
had to Bay. He a king of beasts! He my kiiig! 
my mother's talona, J was not a, jeoi- old before I 1 
done such deeds as he does not evea dnrc to brag ^ 
"What was bis great achievement ? 

" They are all so great that it is aot cosy to saj wbii 
is greatest," said I ; "it seema to me they were all in 
or less great." 

" It shows how little yow must be, to think ao," replied" 
Juba soomfully. " What ! it was ' great ' then, in tbnt 
very first exploit of his, to scamper home wlien he branl 
bis sister's death cry, instead of going to her help ? !l 
was 'great' to he bamboozled by the tawny lion wliu 
came courting his mother ? It vas ' great ' to hunt 
babies, when grown men were to be met ; to flee from u 
single man with a broken epear, and only figUt when he 
was broil gilt— jiay, Md to bay ! Great is lie ! J uiigit* 
of Jubblepoor ! then how great am I ? " 

Juba had wroujjbt herself to a state of great esclle- 
ment as she dehvered herself of this outburst, luul 
rapidly paced her den, scourging her striped flanks witii 
her tail. As I espccted, presently she began to speak 
again. 

"It is a sin taii a shame," said she, "that the two- 
legged ones should be so misled as to believe that pom- 
pous, windy, bnlly king of beasts. It is quite true that I 
hate the two-legged ones as cordially as any free forester 
ever yet did, and would scorn to go a step out of my way 
to affect towards them a single sentiment I did not feel, 
iy iray of winning their ia.\o\xt ■, sSSA,'\^oa\&^aKfe'S«issi 
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to know how much they are deluded, when they think 
that the most noble, the most magnanimous beast in the 
world is the lion ! Kepugnant as would be the task to a 
well-bred brute, I myself would undertake to convince 
them of their error, were a chance fairly put before me/' 

I lost no time in explaining to Juba, that as fair a 
chance as she was ever likely to obtain was now before 
her; that here was I, with the sliape and the under- 
standing of a two-legged creature, but with the heart of 
a brute ; impartial, and without prejudice, and with a 
special mission to inquire into the claims of savage 
animals, and settle the order in which they sliould be 
esteemed. There could be no question, I told her, that, 
as matters stood, the lion was allowed to stand first in 
the brute kingdom; but that possibly his pretensions 
were fallacious ; in which case, the two-legged ones, who 
were just in their judgments, liad only to be convinced 
of their blunders, to do honour to the true king, and 
make him amends for his past injuries. 

At first, Juba was dis])08cd to treat what I urged with 
impatience and contempt ; but when 1 submitted to her 
whether in the whole course of her experience she had 
ever met a two-legged creature so peculiarly gifted as 
was I ; with as perfect a knowledge of tlie tiger tongue 
as though I had been born and bred in a jungle ; with 
eyes as bold as her own, and with a heart like hers — as 
great for generosity towards a friend, as for revenge 
against an enemy (there was rather more of the fox than 
the tiger in this last remark, but the lioyal Bengal was 
not too mighty to be reached by flattery, she swallowed 
the compliment, and acknowledged \\o^ ^'^X^vi^K^Ns^ ^ 

p 
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pleased wag of her tail) ; but, that for all this, Iwasatill 
a man, holding the liberties of the noblest animala there 
hetweeii my finger and thumt (here I touched the great 
bolt of her gate sigmfieantly — a movenient that was not 
lost on her), holding their lives e>*eu as surely, by aid of 
such weapons aa thirst and hunger, and heavy Bticka and 
sharp spikes — weapons which the biggest (md boldnt 
animal there could resist no further than by uttering 
complaints which none who heard could underetanil— 
■when I put the case to the great handsome creature in 
this light, it waa easy to see, by her fidgeting, and ttc 
frequent bhnking of her eyes, and the twitching of her 
lips, that there wm dawning on her the suspicion thit 
she had underrated me, and that it would be as well, 
perhaps, if she descended from her loftiness a step or go. 
Of course, I made no comment on this change in her 
demeanour ; but when I noted it, and contrasted it with 
Hcraganinn's behayiour, from first to last, the Royal 
Bengal's aspirations to the cmnn of Bruteland seemed 
more prepoateroua than ever. At the same time, it vu 
possible that I might have been mistaken. What I had 
Bet down as currishnesa, had not appeared until I had 
explained to her the extent of my power, and, therefore, 
might have arisen from the posaesaion of that inefltim- 
able quiUity — modesty. If so, so far, ihe was ScragitmBii'B 
superior. Besides, I could not but be conacioiu that, in 
common with the rest of mankind, I was instinctively 
rather than reasonably impressed with the lion's regal 
nature ; and that, before I could take on myself the part 
of an impartial judge, it vio\iX^ ^le it&ceaKBs^ {$» i&a to 
weed my wind of all auc^ ^xejuAw*. 
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>a seemed to be troubled with much the same sort 
lection ; for, after pacing many times to and fro in 
len, she stopped suddenly, and with an impatient 
of her head, observed — 

But where will be the use of trying to prove to these 

adoring two-legged ones that they have crowned the 

mg brute P They have paid homage to the lion this 

)usand years and more, and they will continue to do 

. It is more pleasant to follow a delusion than to assist 

i its exposure, with no bettor reward than that of being 

roved a fool of long standing." 

" Excuse me," said I, firmly ; " you scarcely do the 
;wo-legged ones justice, when you accuse them of follow- 
ing blindly or obstinately the belief of their great-grand- 
fathers. Take the unicorn as an example. One time of 
day, people believed in that fabulous creature ; and that 
the pelican fed its young with its blood ; and that the legs 
of the elephant were solid jointless pillars, so that the 
animal, from the time of its birth till its death, never 
once lay down, but rested and slept of nights by reclin- 
ing against a tree — hitching on to a strong bough with 
its trunk, in case of an accidental upset ; in which case, it 
would no more be able to rise again than a capsized 
turtle. Nor were these the only fallacies concerning 
animal life held by the great-grandfather of the two- 
legged ones of the present generation. He firmly believed 
that the bear depended for aliment during the winter 
months on as much as could be extracted by suction 
firom its fore-paw. When he had griping pains in his 
Btomsch — the two-legged ones' gceat-g£mS;£«^\i<^'c\vi!^^ 
to, yon know, not the bear — ^he went to t\i<ei aLO^\.a^%^' 
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boTigbt a penn'ortli of grated wolf's liver. The domestio 
aB8, JQ his opinion, never died ; but, awaiting a I'avour- 
nble opportunity, cbanged itself into a baker. All these 
delusiona liave, in these days, been dispelled ; and I 
have little doubt tbat you have only to make ont a feir 
t'ase, to settle tho matter you have at heart to your 
entire satiMfaction." 

" Well," replied Jnba, " if what you say is true, pCT- 
haps there may be a ehauce for me ; at all events, Til 
think about it." 

" Do," said I ; " there is no need for hurry, I will pve 
you a look in by and by, when all is dark and quiet, you 
know — say about twelve o'cloek, and then you can give 
ine your decision." 

" As you please," replied Juha. And then, by way I 
suppose of impressing me with the superiority of her 
disposition, aa compared with that of the i;liattonoua 
Scragaman, she added, " By the by, you need not trouble 
}"ourself to bring me any meat for my supper. Should I 
choose to confide to you a few of my past experiences, it 
will be solely for my own gratification ; bribes, therefore. 
will be altogether thrown away on me." 

"With very little doubt that I should be aa snccessfiil 
with the Boyal Bengal as I had been with the foolish old 
grumbling brown bear, I waited anxiously that mgkt 
for the tolling of twelve o'clock, and then once more 
stole into the gardens, and noiselessly made my way to- 
wards Juba's den. It will be remembered, that Juba had 
expressly ordered that I should not bring her anything 
to eat ; and without doubt, tte erco^m.t^)ewih.^cnM taTe 
been rightly served had I talsen \\ct AVet -«OTft^ "ft-obi. 
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knew would be not at all the way to carry out 
signs. It was just after breakfast when she had 
ed such consequential airs about bribery, and she 
lad but three pounds of meat since ; how mucli 
r chance of a welcome I had for taking her a bit of 
er, I leave the reader to guess. I provided myself 
. six pounds of lean beef, without bone, 
he was broad awake, and expecting me. I am much 
taken if she was not, after all, a little disappointed to 
me come empty-handed. 
" Beautiful night," said I, by way of opening the con- 
rsation. 

" Horribly cold," replied the tiger ; " the wind is bleak 
nough to cut one's ears off." 

" Now I don't object to the wind myself," said I, " it 
gives me such a capital appetite. By the by, excuse me, 
but I have not yet had my supper. Talk away, however, 
I can eat and listen too, if you have no objection." So 
saying, I pulled out the great lump of meat, and my 
clasp-knife. 

" Not the least objection," said she graciously. 
" Then I'll begin," said I ; at the same time laying 
the meat close to the bars, but still out of her reach, 
while I whetted my knife on my boot. 

"It smells very nice!" observed the Royal Bengal, 
poking her nose through the bars, as far as she was able; 
" it smells uncommon nice ! " 

"It tastes much better even than it smells, I can 
assure you," I replied. "Just taste— just the least 
bit." 
So Baying, I aliced her off full ttiTeej ^w\» ^1 *"^^ t 
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polled it between the bara of the cage It ■was a full 
mouthfii], even for her ; but abe affected to take it as 
though it bad becD "just the least taste " To judge 
from tiie Buddeu alteration, however, in her demeanour, 
Bbe felt all the better for it. She smacked her lipa, and 
giving her whiekera a brush with her pawe, settled doira 
with her face towards me, in quite an amiable mood. 
Without presaing, she at once began the narrati(ai I bad 
come hoping to hear. 

" I hove been thinking all day long," said she ; " over 
the aubjeet of our conversation this morning ; and the 
longer I dwell on it, the more I am inclined to iirge an 
claim." 

"Which is," said I, pretending to be busy witi 
my supper, "that you consider yourself entitled to 
the foremost place in tbe brute kingdom ; with a [^rfect 
knowledge of how handsome, how strong, and how 
coTU'ageoiis the lion is, yet you set yourself up as hia 
superior P " 

" Whether I am as strong and as courageous, what I 
have to tell will show," replied Juha : " the question 
of beauty, I will not deign to discuss. Look at 
me." 

And BO saying, tbe proud brute arose from, her re- 
cumbent position slowly and leisurely, until ber full 
height was attained. And as she stood, mtb her eyes 
gleaming bke molten gold; her massy black lips parted 
pridefully, and revealing ber fangs, white as innocent 
milk, but tremendous in their atrength and cruelty; her 
four great paws planted on tW gtounA, stftadfast as iron ; 
her gloriouB hide but duskiVj reNeti'ii '\i'j "Caa Soa sitKi- 
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ligbt, yet visibly splendid with bright tawny yellow, 
and cream colour, and jetty black — ^when you took into 
account all these marvels, it was useless to deny that she 
was a handsome brute, magnificent, regal even, in her 
barred robes and her unsurpassed gracefulness. 

So as to her shape ; but her nature, looking out 
of her eyes, and signified by the flat, retreating skull, 
wherein her small allowance of brain moved, showed her 
to be fitter to act the part of a mighty tyrant than that 
of a king by right of birth. You looked in vain for the 
open-eyed daring, the stare of unflinching bravery, that 
distinguished Scragaman, man-cater as he was. Truly, 
here were the weighty limbs, the broad chest, the talons 
hard and sharp as steel blades, and swift as lightning ; 
but they seemed designed for defence, or for covert 
attack, and not for face-to-face, fair and open combat. 

" Am I not handsome ? " repeated Juba. 

"Ton are indeed beautiful; yet you might be ten 
times more so, and still be quite unfit for the honour 
you claim. After all, you may be a jackal in spirit ! " 

"Who says I have the spirit of a jackal?" replied 
fihe, glaring at me savagely, and raising her voice dan- 
gerously high. " Who says that I am not as brave as 
the upstart lion ? Who says I am not strong ? Ask 
the cattle-drivers of Mulkpootanah ; ask the villagers 
at Assapoor ; ask the hunters who so many times came 
after me and returned without me, rent by my fangs, 
and crippled by my talons ! Ask one and all of them 
if they know me, and the kind of beast I am ! They 
will say, * Alas ! too well we know her — the tiger who 
never epared.* " 
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" "Would they mean by that," I inquired, " that you 
never were known to do an act of generosity? " 

'• An act of what ? " replied Juba, grinning as thousli 
she was highly amused, ""Why, you silly fellow, k hat 
nonsenae you talk ! So you. too, believe in the ' gene- 
rous ' brute, do you ? The liou is admirable chiefly on 
account of his generosity, is he not ? You are deluded, 
my two-legged friend ; the lion is a humbug ; he ncrer 
yet spared big or little beast, except when he was ton 
sick, or too full and lazy, or too cowardly to liunt it. 
Why Bhould he ? Isn't it his na,ture to rend and tear? 
Isn't he bom with armed jaws and sharp claws to that 
end ? "Who aays the lion is generous ? Where are the 
witnesses ? I'o kuo * so iieth ng about lions, it set^ms : 
you kuoiT the pree o e exan pie who lives here, at all 
evenffl ; he has told j ou what he chose — not the worst 
part. 111 wager, of 1 i h 'ttor Pray, how much gene- 
rosity appeared in t from first to last ? " 

Not much; mdeed, in some cases — that in which 
the aged lion and hia yellow-haired daughter were con- 
cerned — there was no denying that Scragaman had be- 
haved with great atrocity ; the only redeeming feature 
of the business being, that he had confessed that his 
conduct ions atrocious, and that he was ashamed of it. 
Then, too, there was the stru^le with the young Kaffir, 
that would seem to have been the sort of occasion on 
which a really generous nature would have exhibited ; 
but how had ho acted P Perhaps, had the case been put 
to Scragaman, he would have pleaded "self-defence," 
"exigencies of appetite," " ■^eTsonaLirteBponsibiKty as an 
. ag^at of hia wife." ■Per\ia^aVe'wo'i^^iwwi>««n."iia^&sft. 
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in his pleas, perhaps not ; anyhow, I must confess that 
I had no great faith in them, and therefore did not 
advance them on Scragaman's behalf. I made no direct 
reply to Juba's question, but muttered an evasive some- 
thing about my not being able to call to mind any 
special instance of Scragaman's generosity at that in- 
stant ; and, to change an embarrassing subject, asked 
her what it was that the cattle-drivers of Mulkpootanah 
and the villagers of Assapoor could have told about her, 
had they been asked ; and how she had come by the 
name of "the tiger who never spared." But Juba 
replied that she must decline to relate to me her entire 
history; that there were passages in it involving 
family secrets, and other matters of a personal and 
private character which might injure her in the eyes of 
a squeamish public, were she to make them known. 

" What I proposed to do," continued Juba, " was to 
set my claim for bravery, strength, and beauty against 
that of any lion which might be produced. That I am 
handsomer than the lion, none but fools will deny ; that 
I am as brave and as strong, I am prepared to show. 
Make known to me the bravest exploits of lion-kind 
that ever came to your knowledge, and I will engage, 
out of my own experience, to relate to you an ex- 
ploit involving much more of skill, and daring, and 
courage." 

This was a fair challenge, and one which set me 
instantly regretting that I was in so weak a condition 
for accepting it. So anxious did I feel to settle to my 
mind's satisfaction the question of supremacy betwee\3L 
the lion and the tiger, that, had 1 been tjlXo^^ft. ^w 
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would have eorreaponded with every living lioo of note 
iu the country, aod overhauled the biographies of all 
ivhose skina were, on account of their renovra, pre&enej 
ia cabinets and museums, in order to have fc>uid to 
perfect a case, that Juba shonld either have yielded 
without dispute, or else have quoted against it so tre- 
mcudous an instance of her valour, as should quite ha?e 
eclipsed it, and set aside for ever the lion's pr^tenaions. 
But my knowledge of lion nature, as regarded peraonal 
observation, was confined to what I knew of Scragamsni 
and all that I had read about lions might have bem 
conipriscd in a work of the siy.e of the penny edition id 
" SJubad the Sailor." Tour Andersons, and OordoD 
Cnnuniugs, and Jules Gerards, were at that period bnt 
little boys, and had barely begun to think on how tier 
would one day go bunting, and (as I firmly beUere in 
the two latter cases) of the wicked stories with which 
tliey Ai'ould gull their readers when they got the chance. 
I believe so, beeause it stands to reason that, unless 
they had taken to lying at a very early age, they would 
not so easily have beeotue proficient. 1 don't say that 
the lion books of the period of wliidi I am writing wen 
equally ineredihlo with those of modem date, or that 
they did not contain several instances of a more stirring, 
and even sanguinary character, than those related to 
me. by Scragajnau ; but had I guoted any one of them, 
Juba would have been quite justified in chaUengnig 
their authenticity, which might have been awkward for 
me, and certainly would have led to inconvenient deli^, 
so I resolved to nail the lion's colours, as it were, to > 
mast of Scragamaa'B eiectm^, aiai, doaaiKa"*. 
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"Tou say," said I, "that you heard all that Scraga- 
xnan told me the other night P " 

" Thanks to my sharp ears and the wind blowing from 
the south-west, I did," replied Juba. 

'* ITou, then, heard him tell of his exploit at the Kaffir 
village, and of his fight and victory over the Kaffir 
baby's father ? " 

** Quite distinctly," replied Juba. 
" Then," replied I, " if you were ever the hero of a 
"bolder exploit than that,I shall be shall be glad to hear it." 
Once more Juba raised her great voice, and roared out 
s laugh which must have been heard in Beehive Lane, and 
"which caused me to look about me with nervous appre- 
liension. 

"Ho! ho! ho!" roared she. "Ho! ho! hou-gh! It 
is a fortunate thing for you, O Two-legs, that the wind 
is not blowing this evening from this to Scragaman's 
quarters! Conceited and 'bumptious as he is, I think 
he would not be grateful to his champion for selecting an 
incident so wretchedly mean. I will, however, be more 
merciful to poor Scragaman than you have shown your- 
self. I might, straight off, relate to you one of my 
glorious prime-of-life exploits, the mere shadow of 
which should so eclipse thafc wondrous baby-snatching 
adventure of your protege, that it should no longer 
appear ; but to do so would be as absurd as though I 
•were to leap at a mouse. I will deal tenderly with this 
most daring deed of my rival ; I wUl refer back to my old 
memories, when I was a mere cubbish blunderer at four- 
footed foresters' craft, and endeavour to recollect some 
incident which, though unworthy to he ho«JBk\je^ ol Vj ^ 



grown tiger, shall at least oTermatch the Burprising leai 
I am invited to compet« against. 

'■Let us take the time," continued Juba, after taking a 
reflective turn or two up and down her den, "let ustikc 
the time when 1 waa a year old, and lived down by thi- 
old wutercourae at Jubblepoor. I had just taken o 
mate, and had brought him three of tho baadsomesi 
kittens that ever were bom; and very jolly, indeed, it wo*, 
with a village on the one side and a jungle on the other. 
and within a dozen leapa a never-failing stream of deli- 
ciuusly eool water— with plenty of meat and plenty of 
drink, and as suug a lair as a tiger would wish to 
have, in the depths of a grove of sweet Korinda buslire. 
I will not waste time in detail, but at once proceed W 
the adventure I have promised to relate— an adventon 
which in the little spaee of an hour bereaved me of mt 
mate, my kittens, my home among the Korinda busliEA 
and converted mc from what I was, and what I shoiilJ 
have contented to remain — a Jmrmless beast, seeking W 
give ort'ence to no one, living in peace in the bosom of 
my family, and satisfied to slake my thirst in blood no 
more costly than that which ran in the veins of bullocks, 
and goats, and buffaloca — to he a scourge and a terror, 
to be .ever striving after the blood of those who, witli 
their guns, and spears, and swords, hunted me fur 
my blood, — to become, indeed, ' a tiger who never 
spared.' And I never will spare," continued Juba bit- 
terly. "Were I free this instant, I would at once takeap 
the accotmt of revenge where I left it — in the fruit 
nutrket in Spain, 1 \)eU.e\e — ani ^o oa. attacking ani 
destroying till I died. 
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isten wliile I state my provocation. It was in the 
; of summer, scorching, blazing hot, so that your 
I, blowing on the parched jungle grass as you crept 
jh it, seemed as though it would set it on fire. Such 
as these, as you are doubtless aware, are bad for a 
with a young family. Though your mate is the 
)f hunters, he will not always be successful, and 
1 very often happen, after a hard night's toil, he 
eturn to you with nothing more than a goat or a 
10 bigger than a little sheep — scarcely a mouthful 
e for five in family, and, the worst of it is, no pro- 
of more till the next night ; for to think of going 
lunting while the earth and the very stones are 
Bg with the noon-day heat, is as idle as fishing in a 
a for wild hogs, or beating the bushes for alligators." 
nking that this was an opportunity for displaying 
uperior wisdom — which, as the reader may have 
^ed, I never in my conversation with the wild 
Is lost a chance of doing — ^I remarked to Juba, — 
ut why was it useless to seek game iu the day- 
' You knew their haunts, did you not ? " 
Perfectly," replied Juba. 

nd the effect of the great lieat was, that they were 
jrpowered by it as to prefer lying down to sleep to 
ering abroad." 
recisely," said Juba. 

hen," said I triumphantly, "what was to hinder 
5t ramble to the quarter where the deer were to be 
., and secure a dinner without even the fatigue of 
ng h? A tigresB as clever as -jowt^^I, "i\s^^^ 
! scarcely have overlooked so siiiiple a m\yi\iet ?'' 
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" I should not be a clever tigress, nor, indeed, worthy 
to bear tbe name at all, were I to be such a fool as ta 
attempt to bear ofi' an onima] lying motiouless sai 
beljiless," replied Juba. 

"I ani glad to bear you say tbat," said I; "if tot 
ean prove to mo tbat you bare, indeed, too bigb a bbbx 
of bonourto attack anotber creature unawares, you will 
aocoraplisb a very important step towards tbe purpoee 
at wbicb you aim. Great injuutiee has evidently beai 
done you in tbia respect at least." 

"Tou don't mean tbat?" exclaimed Julia witbE^ 
nuine astonishment. " That's good, too ! I knew t^ 
the two-legged ones accounted me a rogue, but I new 
supposed they thought me a fool." 

" Not exactly a fool, Juba; rather — you ivill eiaw 
the term, but we have no other tbat so aptly ez|aCM) 
our meaniug — rather a sneak," I explained ; " a boist 
who would rather crawl on bis belly for a quarter of i 
mile, so as to be able to surprise an enemy &onibe)iiiid, 
tbau attack it boldly face to face." ' 

" That ia quite right — tbat is precisely what JBhonH 
do ! " replied Juba, evidently still much perplexed. 

There was uu awkward pause. 

" It seems to me," said I, "that we don't quite un- 
derstand each other. In tbe first place, yousajitis 
unworthy of a tiger to have to do with an animal lying 
iieipiess before you, and in tbe next, you declare it 
qiiite right to sneak round your game so aa to take it in 
the rear." 

'' Truly, I said 60," TCjAiei Sviia-, '■'■ 8ji6.\\.\* ■a.-^tswto 
to me that, witU aW ^out \moii\B4^^'WiAft.iatea 
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ou do not catch my meaning. K I saw an animal 
talking or feeding, then, call it sneaking or what yon 
my, I should use what I considered to be the surest 
leans of bringing it down ; but if I saw the same ani- 
lal lying down motionless, there it might lie for me." 

« For why," I asked. 

" For fear that its hide was full of arsenic," replied 
uba, with a knowing wink. " Did you never hear of 
hat pretty trick, you two-legged one — you member of 
hat noble race who call it * sneaking ' to hunt accord- 
ag to one's nature ? Did you never hear of the unworthy 
>ractice of laying poison-traps for tigers ? An uncle of 
line was once in danger of falling a victim to the 
owardly trick. It happened at Assapoor. One even- 
Qg, my uncle, while trotting home, met a teamster 
oming along with his bullocks ; and not having as yet 
lad his supper, naturally thought it a piece of luck 
hat the bullocks should have crossed his path. As soon 
B the teamster saw my uncle, he ran away ; so, having 
iliosen the fattest, my uncle knocked it down and 
Iraggedit off without further ado. Not having any family 
o provide for, the whole bullock was too much for his 
upper; so he ate as much as he wanted, and then 
umed into his lair, which was near at hand, for a few 
lOurs' rest. By-and-by he awoke, and bethinking him 
>f the remains of his meal, went in search of it. 

" He was a shrewd-nosed and experienced old hunter ; 
ind before he reached the spot, he scented other game 
)eBide8 bullock-beef. Thinks he to himself, * The rascally 
ackals have found it, and are feasting otv \^ TSJifeTs^ 
wugh, I'll wager. I'll teach 'em to meSiSXft V\^ «ssr-^ 
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of my killing ! * So he crept along more cantioiuly thn 
ever, and presently, peeping over a bank, he bow, not ft 
jackal, but the identical teamster who had nm awi^ 
from his charge on the preceding evenings bcuy on ^ 
knees by the side of the hind-quarters, taking hand-fiiUi of 
something out of a bag, and rubbing it on the beef vtth 
all his might. When he had finished his job, he vm, 
and muttered, not so low but that my undo heard him, 
' Now let the thief come and finish his meaL 111 go 
down to the river, and watch till he cornea to diink, snd 
drink tUl he dies. Then for his head, that I may get Ae 
price of it, and buy mo four bullocks for the one lio 
stole.' 

'^ You may depend not many seconds elapsed befino 
the teamster was bowled over ; and then xaj unde, teA 
ing comfortable and contented, took it into his head to 
carry out the teamster's (experiment for his own benefit. 
80 be lay and watched for a little while, and presently 
down came a vulture. Por a little while, the bird tore 
and gobbled away as you know vultures will, but pre- 
sently be began to cboke and cough in a way that so 
amused my uncle, that he could hardly lie still. After 
a while, the bird shook himself, as though he had had 
euGugh of it, and spreading his wings, rose in the air to 
fly off. But he bad inside him too much of the two- 
legged one's medicine. He rose very high, and then 
took to wheeling round and round, and at last he 
tumbled into the river like a stone. Then there came 
up a jackal, and, after sniffing at the meat, he gave a call, 
nnd up came his wife, and dovJii^aLttheTjair for a glorious 
feed. But they soon \)e^aii \iO \a?^ \N\«vt Xww^vr^ ^ 
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cough, as the vulture had done, and off they set for the 
river. In a little while, my uncle strolled down to the water 
in the direction the jackals had taken, and sure enough, 
bhere lay the two animals on the bank, tremendously^ 
increased in size, through the water they had swallowed, 
and both stone dead. I was quite a cub at that time, 
when he called at our place and related the story. ' So 
novr you see,' said he, *that we never are safe while 
these two-legged ones exist. In future, I shall kill them 
whenever I meet them.' ' So will we,' said my father 
and mother. As it turned out, I'll be bound it would 
have been better for the two-legged ones at Assapoor, if 
that unlucky teamster had not taken it into his head to 
rub poison on my uncle's meat." . 

" It would have been better for all parties, if your 
uncle had not stolen the teamster's ox," I could not 
help observing. 

" Of course it would," replied Juba ; " he should have 
tackled the teamster when he first met him — one can get 
an ox any day. But let us see, where was I when you 
interrupted me ? " 

" You were speaking of the night before " 

" Ah ! yes, of course," said Juba, " of the night before 
the two-legged villains served me so vilely. It was, as I 
have said, dreadfully hot, and aU that my tiger could 
bring me home was a little muntjak deer, and how far a- 
mimtjak goes in a family of five, you need no telling. 
Of course, we did not make half a supper ; and before we 
went to sleep I observed to my tiger — 

'' ' If you will stay at home, and mind the little ones^ I 
will be up e^rljr, and go for an hour's "pxoTA.? ^^ 
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" ' Am I then so poor a hunter, that my tigress muat 
feed me ? ' asked he, not a little hurt. 

'"It is not that,' I replied — nor, in truth, waa it, for 
be vas as haudBome & fellow, and as hold a hunter, u 
ever trod ; 'but my luck may serve me where your bet- 
ter judgment has failed. Tou had better let me go.' 

" ' Tou muat have your way, I auppoae,' grumbled he ; 
' but mind and look out that none of our fellowB aeo yon. | 
I should not like it to he known that you "weat out 
hunting while I waa left at home wet nursing.' 

" Whether it was my light aupper that made me sleep 
heavily, I don't know, but I did not wake for full an 
hour after the time I had intended ; indeed, the sun waa 
so high, that had my tiger been awake, I doubt if he 
would have let me stir from the den. But he was not 
awake ; he and the kittens, which were just weaned, 
were anugly curled up and all asleep together, their 
pretty heads resting on his great, strong, handsome 
body ! Ah I it was a sight for a broken-hearted tiger to 
remember, I can tell you ! 

" I did not wake them ; I gave him aiut tbem the 
lightest lick in the world, by way of good-bye, and off I 
set, hoping aoon to be back vnth something asTOary for 
breakfast. I recollected that at a distance of about five 
minutes' run, there was a aend-bund, or date grore, 
where were always to be met any number of wild hogs, 
of all sorts and sizes ; at least, such was the case when 
last I visited the place, which was just before my cubs 
were bom." 
H|"Tou might ha^e sent out cni^ ol -^<3t]x csAa that 
^^~~ing, instead of going ^ousw'iS, SS tio Tosna ^stto^^ 
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able game than a wretched pig was to be your prey," 
said I. 

"Indeed!" replied Juba, with a pitying sneer. "Well, 
just you try how easy it is to snatch off a pigling from a 
family under charge of a full-tusked old boar ! However, 
that has nothing to do with my story. As it happened, 
I ran no risk from a tussle with a boar that morning. 
As I approached the send-bund, I was surprised to hear, 
instead of the squealing of piglings, the trampling of 
horses, and the jingling of harness, and the voices of 
many two-legged hunters. Creeping up a bank, I took 
a peep, and there they were, the white two-legged ones 
who rode, ordering about the black two-legged ones who 
walked ; and all of them armed with guns and spears. 
By the length of the spear handles, I knew that they 
were hog-spears, and that there was going to be a hog- 
hunt, and that on the very spot where I had come to 
look for some breakfast ! 

" It was very annoying, and made me so savage that I 
had a great mind to go in and make a row about it ; but 
to tell the truth, I was a little afraid of the two-legged 
ones at that time, especially as I knew what an inconstant 
set they are, and would as lief hunt tigers as boars, if 
they happened to come across them. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, I thought it might be prudent to pass 
on. I was not particular ; I should presently meet some 
other animal who had risen early to oblige me, I dare 
say. 

" That was the way in which I endeavoured to console 
myself; but I was not comfortable* l\i<8A^^i&'«d3^^pj^ 
BoMy on the Btrength of my luck (jKud at VSt^^Qaaif^^ 

q 2 
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uncommon luc^y), and at tlie very first test, it bad fidU 
me. True, no one need know anything about it ; itiD, I 
bad set my heart on young boar, and young bdir im 
not to be had. As I jogged along, I tried to peiniide 
myself that one sort of meat was quite as good m 
another ; and that, indeed, a nice bit of antelope would 
probably suit the tender digestions of the cubs uiiidi 
better than pork would. After all, then, it was Inckj 
that my sport in the send-bund had been spoiled. 

*^ Perhaps it was ; but I could not banish my yeaming 
for boar-meat, and instead of running off a quarter of f 
mile or so, knowing, as I did, that deer are never to be 
found near a spot where wild pigs harbour, I could not 
get away, and so spent, I dare say, half an hour, working 
round and about the date grove, and never wandering t 
hundred yards from it — not, I believe, without a sort of 
hope that the beaters might by and by drive a pig from I 
its cover, and that the said pig, coming my way unper- 
ceived by the hunters, I might not be disappointed after 
all. 

" One circumstance that would account for the scarcity 
of game, was, that the hunters had by this time begun to 
fire their guns, and the beaters to holloa and bawl at a 
rate only possible to a native shekary, so that the deer 
and every other description of timid animal which had 
ventured out, had been scared home again. Luckily I 
knew whereabouts they lived when they were at home, 
so, after all, the firing and din made little difierence to 
me. 

^^So I thought, as 1 msAe m-y ^a^ \.q ^ «^ot where I 
knew I should find an anteVo^^ \ ^o ^ ^jJclom^X., \i& tk\ 
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Expectations were realized, and I hastened homeward 
through the jungle, dragging my game after me, * Bang 
away, you hideous two-legged creatures,' said I cheerfully, 
as I came in sight of the Korinda bushes ; ' you have 
bagged your game, I have bagged mine, so we won't 
quarrel.' 

"But I had barely muttered the thoughtless words, 
when I became aware that all was not right at home. 
My nose was the first to make the discovery, as a scent 
of newly-shed blood was brought with the morning 
breeze, along with the fragrance of the Korinda; the 
firagrance of the two were ominously mingled. 

" My alarm would not allow me to carry my game any 
further ; and, dropping it, I bounded forward, and in a 
•few moments my eyes were aware of the calamity my 
nose had foreboded. My house was empty! The 
flowering Korindas were trampled and scattered, and 
mixed with the soft bed on which my kittens had lain ; 
but all that there was to show that it had been a tiger's 
lair, was a pool of blood, and the turban of a shekary, 
all spattered red, and rent by teeth. 

" I thought, for the moment, I should have gone mad 
with grief and rage. It was all plain now : the send- 
bund hunters had been here — the villains to whom I had 
bade welcome to the game they had bagged ! They had 
somehow got scent of nobler game than hogs ; and my 
dear tiger had shed his blood in defence of his kittens ! 
Xn my furious agony, I took the hateful turban in my 
jaws, and bit it, and tore it to narrow shreds. 

" But this fit lasted but a minute \ presently anothst 
mood came over me, and I rose from. amoii^^Xi'^^^^''^ ^ 
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■i " Swift as the wind, and as quiet, I followed. 

il; "Every step I took brought the shouting an 

glee louder to my ears, and the hot air seemed i 
and heavy with the blood of my family, whom the; 

I carrying with them. It was not, however, bad i 
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I a tiger in my frame of mind to breathe ; it w 

P, vigorating ; it was strengthening ; it seemed to br 

my muscles, and set my teeth on edge. 

" Stealthily I followed, till I came fairly in si 
the hunters, twenty in number at least ; and, as 
before, all armed with guns, and spears, and i 
There were two horses and two horsemen in th< 
pany; and the foremost of them carried two 
kittens, tied neck and heels, and slung on a c 
stick over his shoulder. As for the other horsem 
did not carry my other kitten; but its soft eoi 
been stripped from its body, and was. worn sL 
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of BIZ men, wafi my tiger ! Dead, with his head hanging 
down, and his red tongue trailing in the dust ! 

" I have wondered many a time since then, how it was 
that I managed to control my feelings, and continue to 
tread along so silently and stealthily. I wonder that I 
did not, on making the woeful discovery, leap at once 
firom the cover of the jungle-^2;rass to the open path, and 
loudly pursue my enemies without disguise. That I did 
not do so, is the only part of the exploit of which I am 
proud. As for the rest, it was no more than any one with 
tiger-blood in their veins would have accomplished, or, at 
least, attempted ; but such coolness, I make bold to say, 
18 not commonly to be met with in every year-old tiger. 
I was praised for it at the time, by tigers old enough to 
be my grandfather. 

" Still scudding along, with my belly to the ground 
almost, and so cunningly that the tall scarlet and yellow 
grass above my head waved scarcely a bit more than 
though the breeze had shaken it, at last I came fairly 
abreafit of the rascally hog-hunters, — that is to say, 
abreast of the villains who carried my poor dead mate. 
For a moment, I resolved to make my dash here ; but 
when I reflected that they who carried him bore only 
sticks in their hands, and that it was very imlikely that 
they were answerable for his death, it seemed better that 
I should push on a little further — to the front, where 
rode he who wore my kitten's skin wound round his 
hateful head. 

'^ On I stole again, and never stopped till I was 
opposite the horsemen. Only a ridge of grass, not wider 
tiian Ism long, parted me from, tliem^ ^o ^icA^ ^ ^^s^d^ 
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get glimpses of them between the grass stalks 
they been quiet travellers, they might have he 
now, but they were not quiet ; they rode along 
and boisterously ; proud and proper, as victors 
I rejoiced to see them so merry — so unsus] 
What a fall from their high glee to sudden death 
"My bitter hate was chiefly against the h< 
who now led the way. He was merrier than anj 
company — a big fellow, with pistols at his sadd 
and a red-stained hog spear in his hand. He ^ 
foremost man now ; and, without doubt, he had 
the attack. Else, how came that red stain, covei 

I ' blade of his spear — a deep crimson stain, that tl 

of so mean a thing as a hog could never make 
came he by my kitten's skin ? How came he by 
so wounded, that he wore it in a sling fastened a 
neck ? I did not know for certain ; I never kn€ 

] I guessed. He was the chief villain ; I was sui 

and he it was whom I marked. 

"All I waited for was opportunity, and p: 
it came. The fellows behind, who carried the 
my mate, halted, that their places might be ti 
others. Everybody stopped, including the he 
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dust; I with a sure grip on his shoulder, and he 
riking at my head with his bare fist. So we fought, — 
e .tall hunter and myself, — ^while the rest of the com- 
nj rent the air with their shrieks, and ran hither and 
ither, aimless as lost sheep. They could not clearly 
e us for the dust ; though, indeed, I doubt if, at the 
stance at which they stood, any of it had got into 
^eyes. 

^ My aim was to drag him away into the jungle ; but, 
L pulling him from his horse, his foot had got entangled 
.the stirrup, and I had to pull against the horse as 
eU as the man. That foolish horse nearly spoilt all, 
V not knowing how to escape, he reared and trampled 
rer us ; so that, as he set his iron foot once or twice on 
J ribs, I was a great mind to quit the two-legged one, 
id give him a grip for his pains. This made the fight 
st longer than it woidd have done ; for in the struggle 
) contrived to pick up his spear, which he had dropped, 
id, taking short hold of it, plunged it into my flank, 
Mising me such a pang of pain, that, for a moment, I 
litted my hold on him ; only for a moment, though ; 
sfore he could scramble away, I had him tighter than 

« * Shoot ! ' he cried ; * Shoot ! Shoot quick ! ' 
•* * But we can't see you,' they cried back ; * we may 
It you!' 

** But he still continued to cry to them to shoot ; and 
loot they did, the bunglers. They shot so that he fell 
ack dead as a stone, and robbed me of the pleasure of 
illing him. The fight was all over; and before the 
uuo-Btriok^ wretches about ua haA. toco^qca^ ^Qossvsi 
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breath, I had enatchei] my kitten's akin &om iaa liea4 
and waa back into the jungle and away." 

As J uba concluded her Btory— during the latter put 
of which she hod worked htiraelf to a, state of pmnfnl 
excitements— ehe suddenly compoaed hereelf. and a<]Ufltt«d 
down leisurely, at the same time giving me a. look wbidi 
plainly aaid — 

" "What now do you think of my claim to be ct» 
sidered before the lion? Wbat becomea of ScraganiBn'i 
bftby-snatching adventure, after that P " 

" A very fair instance of courage," I replied to ha 
inquiring; look ; " and, regarded as such, one whidi 
Scragaman could not eicel. But still I must hold, tbil 
it would have been improved had it been tempered with 
that quality in which you have no belief — generOBitj. 
Indeed, the very parts of the adventure which ym 
regard as most admirable — namely, the creeping, and 
crawling, and etealtb— in my opinion, spoil the story. 
The lion would not have done it. He would not have hud 
the patience, or whatever else you may choose to call it. 
which led you to sneak along under cover of the long 
jungle grass, When he had discovered the extent of hil 
injury, he would have come out boldly, and given open 
chase to tlie despoilera of his home. Or, if he hti 
thought fit to attack the leading horseman, and \ai 
been driven to craft to reach him. he most decidedlr 
would not have delayed the attack until the hunter lnd 
turned his back, as you will reeoUect you did. The lim 
would have met him face to face, and so have fought Lin 
for his life." 

"It waa notVung, tVen," e-s.'i^aMo.e^ "S-^io*! " ^» tto»&V 
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my enemy at such odds ! To tackle him, mounted and 
armed as he was, and with fifty of his own sort to back 
Jiim!" 

'*But you forget how close the whole business oc- 
curred to the jungle," said I. "It was but a single 
leap from your cover to the attack ; and a similar leap, 
iBzecuted in a single instant, would have insured your 
pafety. I may, with impunity, pass my finger rapidly 
through the fiame of a candle, but I dare not let it 
remain in the fire for so long as a minute ; still, no one 
eould deny that I had thrust my hand into the flame, and 
BO long as the strict particulars were unknown, I should 
pass as a very daring fellow." 

" By which rigmarole I am to understand that, if I 
r hsA not seen my way out of danger to be easy, I should 
£. probably not have found courage to have ventured into 
£, it I" replied Juba, scornfully, "That is what you 
^ i would insinuate P " 

■P '* I certainly think it possible that the admirers of the 

n Eon might be disposed to put such a construction on 

fai the business in question," I replied ; " they might say, 

^t ^Ay, as it happened, it is something for Juba to brag 

1' about; but we know her nature, and how small an 

r accident would have turned the tables. Had she missed 

in her leap at the horseman, she would not have turned 

again to the fight, — she would have bounded into the 

jungle which skirted the opposite side of the path, and 

fled faster than she had come.' " 

"Just exactly what I should have done— what any 
tiger would have done," replied Juba. " What's tha oV 
Jection to Bucb a course p " . 
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" Why didn't he go into the hut, and fetch i\ 
asked Juba, with a sudden light in her eyes, as 
an apropos remembrance had suddenly occurred 

"Because he was not mad," I replied. "] 
pardon me, but the question coming from you do 
so extremely funny. Pray, would you have i 
into the hut ? " 

"But I am not the bold Scragaman," rep 
tigress, cunningly. "No one could dare disj 
supremacy, had he performed so daring an act, e 

" No one would have disputed that he was br 
to foolhardiness." 

"There was no one in the hut but a won 
know!" 

" No matter. Once within the hut, a child mij 
made him a prisoner, by slipping out and shui 
door." 
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time throughout my whole life. I was then full-growii 
and in my prime, hating the two-legged ones with 
all my heart, and making war against them and theirs 
day by day. That was the time when they put a price on 
my head. Five hundred rupees was the sum, and within 
a circle of three miles were five hundred two-legged 
ones eager to earn it. They knew me, either from sight 
or information, as well as they knew their children ; and 
you may depend a harassing time I had of it. As I 
walked in the forest, I dared not take a step without 
looking sharp that a trap was not gaping for my leg. 
I was afraid to pass a bush, lest it concealed a man with 
a gun. The very leaves that fell from the trees were 
turned into instruments for my destruction, being 
smeared with some sticky substance, so that when you 
trod on them they stuck to your feet, and when you tried 
to brush them off against the side of your head, they 
stuck there, and clung to your ears and nose, and co- 
vered your eyes till you were blind, and an easy prey to 
the artful two-legged ones. 

" All these traps, however, and many others, I was up 
to ; and when met I them, they merely served for my 
amusement. But the ingenuity of the villains who 
hungered for my head, was not yet exhausted, as one 
day was very impleasantly proved to me. 

" I was taking a walk in the cool of the evening in a 
part of the forest so dense that no one as yet had ven-r 
turedto molest me there, when, turning a comer, I spied 
a goat squatted among the tall weeds, and bleating 
in the most inviting way. When it saw ms, \t Vi^^jssa.X*'^ 
struggle ita hardeat to get up iBtnii tvxii\ ^aA'^Sci&^J^ 
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could not stand. So, walking up to it, I gave 
the side of the head to make it quiet. Barelj 
so, however, when there came to my ears such 
ing noise that I was fairly stunned. That it wa 
of a gun I knew, but who had fired it ? I w 
kept in suspense ; looking up through the liti 
smoke above me, there I saw, seated in a sc 
perched on four slim bamboo poles, a grey-1 
legs, who lived on the verge of the village, 
cattle-pen had ofben afforded me a supper. 

" It was true the villain's bullet had misi 
for that I owed him no thanks. I made a sj 
poles a-top of which his rest was perched, 
have reached him, only that the bamboo was 
my claws would not hold. Besides this, th< 
such weak things that they rocked with my ^ 
one way and another my position was not 
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er, gave me such a slasli over the nose with it 
lade me roar with pain, and mighty glad to drop 
and get out of further mischief. ' It was a hor- 
painAil wound, and very lucky for me that he 
ot been able to reach down three inches further. 
Mend Scragaman, being such a brave, impetuous 
would, I suppose, have charged the man again, 
rought the fight to a finish one way or the other ; 
ou will please to recollect that by this time his 
lad become steady again, and he had reloaded his 
lock ; therefore, I preferred making the best of my 
ome to collect my wits a bit. 
nd for two long days and nights I stayed at 
The cut from that rascal's tulwar had not only 
d my nose, but cut through my \ipper lip, which 
id to such a great size, that it was less pain to go 
y than to attempt to eat. 

} I remained hungry, as I say, through two whole 
and nights, my hatred against the old goat-keeper 
«ing every hour ! I was bent on taking the fullest 
^e on him. When the two days and nights had 
i, my mouth was still very sore ; but I thought 
yr mind, it is well enough to eat him I ' Hang 
I felt as if I could have swallowed him whole I 
her it was that I was so hungry, or that my deters 
ion for revenge was so deep, or that the wound 
1 my brain a little, I don't know ; but when, early 
B morning of the third day after my misfortune, I 
5d out of my lair, I felt more coolly desperate than 
ever felt before. I would have revenge at once ; 
Id go to where the goat-keeper ^^e^ vn^Xai&Jb*'^* 
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" I believe I was urged to these lengths, thinking 
that at this early hour the goat-keeper would be busy 
in his yard, afid that I could get at him by a leap over 
the fence. But when I arrived at the place it was yet 
too early for the fellow to be about. Was he at home ? 
I crept close to the mud walls of his house to listen. 

" It was a mean little place, not more than twelve feet 
high, and thatched with reeds and grass. I could hear no 
sounds as I listened from without, and simultaneous 
with the thought * He is yet a-bed ' came another — 
* How it would astonish him to take him in bed ! ' There 
was but one way of doing it, and I at once proceeded to 
act on it. Climbing quietly to the roof of the house, 
I gently poked aside with my fore paws the top layers of 
the thatch, and when I had thus thinned a biggish space, 
I suddenly dashed through my head and shoulders, and 
then bundled in. 

" The old goat-keeper was not a-bed, however, nei- 
ther did he live alone, as I had reason to suppose ; there 
was an old woman besides the old man, and a boy, and 
one or two more, and they were at breakfast. It was 
great sport ! " 

Here Juba suddenly became silent, as though there 
was an end of the affair ; but at the same time I 
thought she looked rather confused, and as though she 
wished the subject dropped without comment. 

" What was great sport ? " I asked, " eating the old 
goat-keeper?" 

" Well, no, that didn't form part of the sport," re- 
plied Juba, sheepishly ; " however, that is neither here 
nor there, I have told you \io^ \ ^^xlQrc\s!ifc^ ^l<i'?&» 
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your friend Scragaman, according to your own words, 
would not have dared to attempt— I entered the house 
of my enemy to find him! " 

" And having found him, what did you do with him P" 
[ asked. It happened that I had heard the story from 
mother quarter. 

j^ "fPahl the contemptible old wretches! I let them go," 
Juha, with the most bare- faced audacity. 
""Well, that was no more than just,'* said I quietly; 

let ^au go." 
*Thflj' let me go!" repeated Juba, with affected 

ion. 
The old man let you go, did he not ? " said I. " He 
nothing to do with throwing the potful of hot water 
yonr head ; it was the old woman who did that. 
Ton know that she did, while you were sprawling among 
the crockery after your famous leap, and while the 

led children opened the door, and " 

f*Well, there! you must know that J want no telling 
what took place after I forced my way into the 
Init. I did force my way in; and that was more than 
haj lion alive would have done. You can't very well 
pndL out oiihat! " said Juba, spitefully. 
t\' •* It isn't for me to judge," I replied ; " but I am 
libqnflinted with the way in which the two-legged ones 
m in the habit of viewing such exploits ; and it is more 
Ibfln probable that their verdict would be, 'that you 
broke in like a silly ape, and sneaked out like a cur.' " 

** Indeed!" said Juba, a sneer curling her black lips ; 
** and, pray, what would their verdict have been, if, finding 
the oldgoat'herd a-bed and alone, whic\il \iadLe(s^r]X^'^^^ 
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that you were a dreadful monster, and unfit 1 
ther minute." 

" Ob, yes, a dreadful monater, no doubt," n 
bloodthirsty Juba, and grinning a» thougb eh 
the epithet as rather complimentary than 
" but I should hare got full credit as an animi 
and daring, should I not p" 

" Decidedly not," said I, " irotn our point o 
exploit would have been detestable firom eve 
Tiew." 

" Then what did you mean," asked the cnnn 
when, before I commenced the story, you sf 
enter a dwelling of the two-legged ones when 
at home, was a feat that no four-le^ed foret 
dare attempt ?" 

" I did say so," I replied ; " but although I dii 
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le can, Scragaman is certamly in danger of losing hig 
urels.' " 

'^ Well, having heard my story, and compared it with 
le wonderful one you before knew, what is your con* 
nnon P" 

** Just this," I replied, " that, resting your claim to 
ipremacy over brute kind on your adventure with the 
Mit-herd, your case is too ridiculous to be considered 
fea for a minute. Tou the queen of beasts ! Why the 
gxess I read about is your queen ; you haven't a chance 
(ainst her." 

" Do you allude to that * devoted ' creature," with a 
iteful stress on the word. '^ I don't quite know the 
eaning of ' devoted ;' does it mean anything like that 
her pretty word you are so fond of, 'generous ?' " 
^It is the same sort of quality, double rejGined," 
idl. 

"Ho! ho! — pray do teU me about her!" laughed 
iba. *' It is so nice to hear creditable stories of one's 
m kind." 

<< Then listen," said I. '' The circumstance I am about 
relate happened, to the best of my recollection, at a 
aoe caUed TJmbiUa, or Umbrella, or some such named 
ace as that." 

*• Umballa— about a day's journey from Kangra. I 
low it very well ; go on," said Juba, evincing the live* 
Mt interest. 

** There had been a tiger hunt," I continued, " by a 
ixty of o£B[cers in the Queen's service ; they started 
irly in the morning, and in a little while were on the 
Bck of tiieir game. How long the Q\ia&^ \&j^\a^ ^"t 
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" "Well, they stripped off the tiger's bide, 
bis head, and were joggling homeward men 
'when, pasHing a jagged bit of rock by the wi 
heard a loud whining and mewing, and baJ 
what the row was about, there they diacovc 
the rock, and in the midst of such relics as 
spot to be a tiger's lair, a young tiger kitt« 
than a month old — old enough to hite and bc 
ever; for, as I am informed, tigers are b 
mouthful of teeth, and with claws to their 
hiowever, is a matter with which you sboub 
able to speak on than — -" 

" Tes, it's quite right," interrupted Juba i 
*' Well, how did the kitten use its teeth and e 
it frighten away the braye hunters ? " 

" They took it by the scruff of the neck, 
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truck their laughter dead, and left them re- 
3h other in blank dismay. Without doubt, 
ley had heard wa^. that of a tiger — a furious 
g and bound for mischief. More than thirty 

armed men were together in the tent — a 

be bound, for all the tigers in Umballa 
nbled, but, coming so suddenly on them, and 

dreaming of anything in tiger shape being 
cinity, save the oujbstretched skin of the old 

gory head mounted on a spear over the 
vere naturally very much astonished, 
kd they alone heard the terrible voice; the 
L had also heard it, and instantly there was 
IS gambols, and it became every inch a tiger. 

and clawed at those who would have con- 
it strained at its chain, and replied in its 
e to the deep roar without. Again the deep 
jard — this time ten times louder than before 
. the sound of a great animal leaping and 
and the next instant the canvaa was burst 
into the midst of the armed company came 
aming with rage, and with her eyes flashing 
, The mob of armed men, however, were 
her ; she had come after her kitten. Taking 
outh, she in an instant tugged it from its 
ind before the company could recover &omr 
iment, she was off and away with her precioiur 
one hindering her." 

all P ** asked Juba, who, to do her justice,^ 
i with great attention. wVniid 1 T^\»Xft^ t&c{ 
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your * devoted,* and your * heroic* I can teU 
thing, I never did anything half so foolish. 
there was nothing very plucky on the part i 
who made a dash amongst a lot of quaking t 
ones, who, as you say, were too much a&aid 
pistol. No doubt she was very anxious to r< 
kitten ; but that her method of proceeding -m 
able to a tiger, I deny. She should have wa 
night time, and then she should have crept i 
tent, and glided in between the canvas and i 
See the splendid chance she missed! Fancy 
the midst of thirty or forty two-legged ones — fs 
and helpless as dead men, and one and all of tl 
enemies — the murderers of your mate, and th 
of your kitten ! How she might have bit, and 
rent the life out of half a dozen of their sleepy 
and after all got safelv off with the cub before i 
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tiie lion to be considered the king of beasts, and the 
standard by which your relative claims were to be judged 
was the human standard. ' Face to face/ is our motto 
• A fair field, and nc favour.* " 

" "Well, if that is t^e line of argument you are bent on 
taking," exclaimed Jiba, in disgust, " there is an end to 
Hbe business. Allow me to say this, however, I wiU 
stake my head against that of the big South African 
"bully — odds enough, I magine — ^that I have baulked of 
life two animals to his one, big and little, two-legged 
and four. As to face-t(pface fighting, never mention it 
again in my presence. Of all hateful and detestable 
methods of fighting, thatis the one. Once only in the 
course of my life was I doI enough to try it, and that 
wae my downfall. Confund such a ridiculous way of 
fighting, and all who ijvented it," continued Juba^ 
wrathfuUy ; " see what it las brought me to ! " 

"Indeed!" observed I. much interested in the hint 
conveyed in her last obseration. " It must have been a 
two-legged creature who caquered you at last, then." 

" It was not a two-leggd creature, nor a four-legged 
creature either," replied Jul^ indignantly; it was no crea- 
ture at all ; it was nothing iaH; it was my own shadow I 
TTes, indeed, well you maystare ; but there is no use 
in denying it that I — the tiror of Jubblepore, the van- 
quisher of armed men, themighty tiger which never 
spared — was fooled, humbiged out of his liberty by 
Ids own shadow ! It was a?uel cheat. Ah ! how real 
it looked 1" 

And for several momentiJuba was silent^ ttud %Q.t 
looking dreamily out into thoigbt, aa t^oxi^^^'V^^s^^^^ 
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it was that eke meant, waa there to be seen, and looiing 
as real as ever. 

"■\Vbiit was it that looked real?" IienturedprcBentlj 
to inquire. 

" lu the deepest part of the Talfey, too," continued 
she, tiilking more to herself than to me, " where the 
jungle was thickest, and my prinest game ■was fouod. 
I should have known that the rof of atukes were there 
for no good to me ; but 1 had ti-umphed over all — over 
man, over beast — and feared notling. I feared not the 
row of stakes ; and when I peped over tbem, to find 
where was the meat which smet so nice, I feared not 
the great tigreea which croucbd within three yards of 
me, and which, as I supposed, had come on the same 
errand as myself, and was indijjant that I should inte> 
fere. As I snarled, she snarled and, as my lips quiveied 
with rage, I saw that hers quitred also. 

" She was a strange tigress, ad the biggest and fiercest 
looking I had ever beheld. AVhat did she there? I 
asked her; but she made noi'eply, she only moved her 
lips mockingly. I was bede myself with rage. I 
retreated, for a spring at thensolent brute, and she too 
retreat<id, her eyes flashing 'OBgefully. I leaped, and 
she leaped. 

" But, alas ! we never met My head went crashing 
through the deceitful lookin glass ; and, before I could 
withdraw it, there was a gat noise behind me, and a 
tremendous blow on my hinSr parts, aud I found that I 
was trapped ! By flying atJy own reflected likeness, I 
bad released tbe c\iaiinN\iitu^"\iAi.'OQft\ii.i!,t tbja tcaq^ 
"^ ' I was a priaoneE\" \ —^ ■^— 
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Doubtless it was unkind to laugh at poor Juba, but I 
eouldn't help it. It struck me as something well worth 
laughing at, that such a great, cunning, treacherous 
beast should have been so neatly and completely done! 
I laughed at her till she clashed her teeth with rage, and 
put her paw between the bars to claw me, and set up a 
great roar, when she found that she could not reach me, 
aad that I laughed still the more. She began to abuse 
; lae in such a terrible way, that, fearful that some one 
. ipight hear, and come to see what the row was about, I 
made the best of my way out of the gardens, and home, 
and finished the night in committing to paper the adven- 
ture of my fifth four-footed forester. 



■CHAPTEE XT. 

CONTAIMINO THE PjLBTICDLA.Sa OP MT DIHCHAS 
THE BOYAL ZOOLOOICAI. OAIOIEIirEI, XSJt HT 
MEST WITH ME. PUTLOG, WHO IHTBODUCl 
THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Whethbb it WB8 that my complete snccess i 
tnade me over confident and careless, is more tl 
tell ; but, immediately after my interview with 
Bengal, there happened something, already hii 
the commencement of this booh, and which at 
threatened, not only to altogether alter its 
originally shaped, but to mar its completion si 
I had written the adventares of but five of i 
four-footed foresters, when I was suddenly cut 
all communication with my heroes, by receirii^ 
missal from the Zooloeical Committee. 
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Baddenly I was surromided by half a dozen keepers, 
headed by Mr. Clapsbore, the chief. 

" What the deuce are you doing liere, sir ? " said Mr. 
Clapshore, shaking me by the shoulder. ''How dare 
you get drunk while on duty ? " 

I was on my knees at the time, before the jaguar's 
cage; but the accusation of drunkenness brought me 
upright in an instant, for at that time I was a particu- 
larly sober man, and seldom indulged in as much as a 
gill of beer, let alone spirits. Looking hard into the 
bead keeper's face, said I, — 

" Mr. Clapshore, did you ever see me the worse for 
liquor, once during the many years I have been cage- 
attendant in these gardens P " 

" Why, no," replied he, " I can't say that ever I did ; 
but that, if I may trust what I am told, is owing rather 
to my foolish confidence in you, than to your sobriety." 

'' I challenge any man on the premises, or even out- 
side 'em, to say that he ever knew me to behave any 
other than as a sober man," I replied, and address- 
ing myself to the helpers and feeders, who by this 
time had come up, and were nudging each other, and 
grinning behind the chief keeper*^ back. 

''Is it the act of a sober man, to squat before a 
jaguar, and mock and mow at him ? Answer me that," 
said the keeper. 

" Not only the jaguar, sir," put in a feeder ; " but 
Juba, the Bengal, as well, only last Wednesday. Davy 
saw him, sir, as well as me." 

" And what was it that you and Dvi^ wv TOiSb ^<ics^ 
^itb Juba, the tiger ? " I asked* 
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" What ? Lor only knows ! " anawered the aimpleton. 
" You was on your kneea in front of his cnge, jabberinj 
and mocking him. "What you were eaying to him, is 
more than I can say," 

" Eiactly," aaid I, regarding the booby with the eon- 
tempt which he deserved ; " it is not every one that it 
gifted with a knowledge of the tiger tongue," 

At tliis the men set up a laugh, and Mr. Cla^ 
shoru, who, although he now looked more eeriouB thu 
be had done hitherto, mildly asked me to explain vsj 

" Well, the fact is, sir," said I, " it ia a small secret of 
mine, and one which I would rather not have partri 
with in its present half-ripe condition ; but, if you will 
give roe your word that it shall go no further, I hsTeai 
objection to impart it to you, if you vrill afford me Hi 
privacy of your office for a few minutea." 1 

The conversation I had -with Mr, Clapahore estended 
beyond a few minutes ; but, to my great regret (for it 
was a kind-hearted man, and had always stood IDJ 
friend), all I could urge failed to conquer hia obatinito 
disbelief in my knowledge of brute language. I ai- 
plained to him how I had first discovered my pot- 
session of the marvellous power, and revealed to him 
my intentions and hopes, I even went so far as to ofe 
to accompany him, there and then, to the den of anT 
brute he might please to select, and faithfully to trans- 
late to him the animal's history and adventures out of 
its own mouth ; but, with provoking inconsistency, lie I 
decL'ned either to cre^t "w\«.t \ WuL \\Vn\, qt to occoni' 1 
j>any me, iindlettiftawn.«ara««KTO»»^'^^^">'''oft'»>*«.wi. 
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nple reason He gave being, that he Had no desire to be 

iighed at as a fool. 

How I fared when I was brought before the Com- 

Lttee, I need not here recapitulate. Mr. Clapshore 

id made his report, and the Board had arrived at a 

frdict before I entered the room, even. 

" Take my advice, Mr. Jagel," said the Secretary, as 

) handed me my wages ; " take my advice, my man, and 

id employment different from that to which you have 

)6n lately used. As for this New Power of yours, the 

oner you throw it overboard, the better it will be for 

" I should be very loth to abandon it, gentlemen, after 
6 great progress I have made," said I. 
** You may depend on it you had better do so, young 
an," observed the Chairman. " It will certainly sink 
)ii, else. It is too much for you." 
" Begging your pardon, and if I may make so bold, 
p," I replied ; " but my New Power would seem to be 
o much for you and the rest of the gentlemen, rather 
lan for me." 

"Well," said the Chairman, coughing behind his 
)cket handkerchief; ''I don't know but what that is 
lite as fair a way of putting it." In which reply the 
;her old fogies appeared to see something very smart 
id ticklish, for they began to chuckle and titter in a 
ay that was very provoking ; and, observing that I was 
>out to make some angry rejoinder, the Secretary good- 
ituredly signed to Mr. Clapshore to take me off, 
hich that gentleman proceeded to do, giving me, as we 
dked together to the outer gate, 'w\iat, m \i\^ tok^^ 



neither wife nor children ; and, being a sober 
of regular habita, I had some small savings U 
on — enough to keep me in my simple way foi 
least. What made me miserable was, to find 
Power pining so. It was not bread on whicb 
It waa famishing for congenial comptmy — foi 
pany of savage beasts. Its nourishment trae 
templation of their fierce eyes and beautii 
wonderful in their loveliness and Btrength, m 
music of their voices. Lacking this, its propei 
New Power was starving — pinched with hiu 
moauing within me, and worrying me so that, ] 
day, I could get no rest. Had I been a rich 
course would have been easy enough. I wc 
spent my fortune in seeking out and buyi 
savage brute that inhabits the world, even 1 
motest regions. I would have bought a piece i 
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Power by the offer of such trash, if I had the 
e; indeed, I much doubt if, after the quality of 
tls it had been used to, it would have condescended 
mowledge such a semi-civilized beast. 

doubt it will occur to the shrewd reader that 

was still a means by which I might have gratified 
few Power, and that at a trifling cost ; for though 

ceased to serve the Zoological Society, there was no 
tk why, as a!n ordinary person, I should not pay my 
ng at their gate, and spend the live-long day among 
Id friends. So I did ; and if the officious fellows 

had been content to let me paas as an ordinary 
4Beer, it would have been well enough; because 
and then I might have foimd opportunity to have 
nged a few words with the wolves or the bears, 

few of the others who do not excite a very great 
nt of public notice, and whose dens are in the 
secluded parts of the gardens. But, will the reader 
^e it ? I could scarcely enter the grounds before 
gardener or helper would make up to me, and, imder 
Qce of old acquaintanceship, stick by my side the 
) time, never leaving me till quite wearied out 
lisgusted, I lefb the place as I entered it. Poorer 
Just as a thirsty man, in Dair view of the water 
onot reach, chafes and rages, and so increases his 
ing heat, so did the sight of the ready brutes 
ig agape to the bars of their dens, cause my re- 
led Power to chafe and rage ; and the nights which 
red such days were invariably the most cruel to me. 
d this state of things continued for more than a 
1, and rery sure I am, that if it livaAmuOcL Vsvv^ 



houeea, and drowning my wits in beer. It n 
way of blunting them, and I needed some n 
by day tbey grew ao sharp that my head achec 
to bear them. 

Well, wonderful to relate, good came to 
this sotting — came directly out of it, too, i 
way. I was never a man fond of uewspap 
I took no interest in politica, and was n 
of murders as to pay fourpence or sixpence 
of reading the printed accoubt, when, with 
at all, I could hear all about it of the firsi 
chose to ash. Since I took to sotting, howe 
wise took to newspaper reading. There wa 
paper lying handy in the bar; and it v 
nient to have a newspaper before me, becai 
could drink as hard as I liked without bi 
ashamed through being stared at. Well, on 
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a moment, I could scarcely believe my eyes — it 
im BO very like my New Power, or something of 
nd, making sport of me. It was all the more 
, because I knew Mr. Putlog, had seen him at 
ce at Wapping, as well as at the gardens. He 

importer of wild beasts, and birds, and reptiles, 
ipplied almost every menagerie in Europe. He 

regular agents on the coast of Africa as far up 
a the Gaboon, and scarcely a ship going to or 
ng from these distant regions but carried either an 
r a consignment of Mr. Putlog's. Yet ho was not a 
ith as consequential and strait-laced as the Secre- 

the Company with which I had so long had deal- 
He lived in a dirty little street near the water- 
nd, only that his name on a brass-plate was on the 
tnd that the knocker was brass, and very bright 
ge, it was as unassuming a house as any in the 

Nevertheless, he was rich enough to indulge his 
r whims. I know as a fact, that the first ca- 
rd shown at the gardens, and which so asto- 

the public, was quite a stale article in Mr. 
*s yard, where it had been kept for the amusement 
Putlog's children until they had grown tired of it, 
le obligingly disposed of it for the trifling sum of 
ndred guineas. 

liout waiting to finish my glass, I set oflf at once 
. Putlog's, getting a shave, and sprucing up a bit 
rber's on the road. I was full of confidence : I 
ttrong man ; I had no encumbrance ; I knew my 
B well as possible ; moreover, I knew Mr, Putlog. 
hen, for the first time, came a ttiOMLi^o^ ^^^ssj^cl 

.1 



not help thinking, that if Mr. Putlog had 
nothing hut the simple facts of the case, ii 
tionahle whether he would employ me ; bul 
almost certain, the circumstances attending n 
had heen hrought to his notice as highly coloi 
sihle, my chances were remote indeed. If ] 
been concerned, Mr. Putlog would never ha^ 
but how could I afford to throw away even 
of an opportunity of relieving my unhappy ]^ 
which daily was growing more famished and 
and which now, as I stood irresolute, tugged 
whined, and begged, in its many voices, like 
hungry children begging bread of their fath< 
was no such thing as withstanding its appeals 
out daring to give even a thought to my 
success, I stepped out rapidly; and, arrivi 
water-side alley where Mr. Putlog lived 
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being what would properly be called bright, and, as he 
had no eyebrows, they looked like frog's eyes. He was, 
however, never so much like a frog as when he was 
much amused : he never laughed outright ; and when I 
first knew him I used to think that he couldn't laugh — 
that the faculty of doing so was wanting in him, just as 
that of whistling or singing sometimes is wanting in other 
men ; but, when I came to know him intimately, I found 
that I was mistaken in this surmise. He explained the 
matter himself. He had a laugh ; but it was of so terrible 
a sort — " so shrill and cackling," as he himself described 
it — ^that he was obliged to restrain it. The result was, 
that to see him pleased was not a particularly pleasant 
sight. The laugh would be in him like wind in a 
bladder, trying to escape ; it puffed out the thin parts of 
his throat, and bubbled about his cheeks, and pushed his 
eyes forward, and he became so very froggy, that you 
were led to expect one moment to the next that he 
certainly must croak. He was a nice man, though, and 
one of the best hands at making a wild beast knuckle 
under I ever met. 

As soon as he opened the door, and saw me standing 
there, his eyes began to goggle, and his throat to puff at 
once, by which signs I knew at once that he was in a good 
htimour ; and, thinking to be sure that he found his joke 
in the fact of my having the impudence to come after 
the place after all he had heard, I grew at once down- 
hearted, and would like to have turned away, and gone 
off again without opening my mouth. In an instant, 
however, my anxiety was banished, for Mr. Putlo^^ 
baring bj a violent effort driven the \a\i^ dkOr^ra^ ^^ *"^^ 

62 
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out. 

This was puzzling. He spoke as though he e 
me. Yet how was that possible? Ah! I saw 
was ! He had not heard of my dismissal from t 
dens, and thought I had come with a message £ 
Secretary. 

" I am afraid you will be a little disappoint 
Putlog," I said. " The business which brings i 
is evidently not of the sort you " 

"Then you havenH come after the place?' 
rupted Mr. Putlog. 

" Indeed I have, though," I replied hastily, 
your advertisement this morning, and " 

"Of course you did," said he; "I paid a 
shilling to have the first line put in big let 
purpose that you might see it. I should have 
you, but they couldn*t tell me at your old lodging 
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that he might take in the full meaning of the momentous 
question. 

" Studying natural history and wild beast language at 
unseasonable times; bullyiug old Juba, and argufying 
the jaguar out of his senses. Tliat was the worst they 
could say of you. I suppose there was nothing worse, eh ?" 
" Nothing nearly so bad," said I ; "it is true I used 
to talk with the animals ; and, to deal with you frankly, 
Mr. Putlog, I shall do so again at the very first oppor- 
tunity. It is no use my promising that I will not : I 
am sure to do it ; I could no more pass a tiger or a lion 
without exchanging a civil word with him, than I could 
pass my own mother." 

Mr. Putlog's eyes began to goggle again at a tre- 
mendous rate. " Timothy," said he, " you are heartily 
welcome ; argue to any extent, short of quarrelling and 
1 fighting, with any lion or tiger you may find in my yard. 
That won't be just now, however, as I don't happen to 
, have either the one or the other in stock. I'll tell you 
^■. what, though. I've got an animal that you will find too 
"^ much for you, with all your scholarship. He might 

* talk till his teeth fell out, and you wouldn't understand 
? a single word he said. He's an out-and-out Dutchman, 
^ I can tell you! Shlee-ck-yovel yovel-quoff quoff!" And 

Mr. Putlog, making the most horrible faces, endeavoured 
in this way to imitate the voice of the animal in ques- 
■^ tion. 

" I think you are mistaken, Mr. Putlog," I replied, 

* confidently; "there is not an animal in the Society's 
menagerie, large as it is, that 1 do Tio\. uxAsKt^Xasa^ 

perfectly. *' 
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" But tliia one is no£ in the Society's menageri 
Mr. Putlog. 

" Nor one liko it ? " I asked. 

" Not ill Em-ope," replied the beaat-importer, so 

"Then," aaid I, ''I eliould Yery much like k 
I should imagine that it was something in the j 
if your imitation is anything like accurate." 

" It 1* ill the pig woy, Timothy," said Mr, Pu 
a loiv whiBper, and bringing his mouth close to 
" It came over a fortnight yesterday in the ' E 
tanuh' — a gea-coie they call it, but I call it a aea 
wallows like one, and feeds lilce one, and it gru 
one. Come and see it." 

We passed through the house, and into the t 
stone-paved yard, mth its tiera of cages; sc 
enough ibr a man's prison, with bars thick em 
defy the strength of fiftir- men, with an oaUeu poa 
centre, and an iron ring attached, and a chain wil 
as thick as a man's thumb. These cages were 
now, but all ready for the reception of any 
carnivorous brute Mr. Putlog's agents in India o 
might happen to consign to him. There were 
cages for the monkey tribe and such small bi 
the puma and the !yni, and the various sorts 
cats. There were wolf-kennela by the dozen, 
pair of maliciouB eyes glowing in the gloomy 
entrance of each ; and three black bears and twt 
ones, closely tethered to great stanchions driven i 
wall. There was a long range of barrels with gla 
like pickled salmon tuba ■, Wt ^iVavt t^aXetAa -^e 
^rnore precious than Tj\ct\ei Ba\moTi, \«?£&?. "tk."' 
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tHan serpents of the most dangerous sorts — the terrible 
cobra, the "boa," and the hideous pujff-adder moving sleep- 
ily in their blankets, and twiddling their forked tongues, 
and blinking and winking reflectively. At the further 
end of the yard, which was nearest the river, was a great 
tank, partitioned with iron fencing into convenient 
spaces ; and here disported Mr. Putlog's amphibia — his 
monstrous water snakes, his caymans, and his crocodiles. 
All these, however, he passed, as though they were 
common as sticklebacks, until he came to a part of the 
pond which was hooped over, and covered with tar- 
paulin. A sort of drawbridge let down to the entrance 
to this water-cell, and Mr. Putlog let it down, and in his 
enthusiasm stepped down it till the water was above his 
ankles, and opened the door. 

"There, Timothy!" said he, proudly; "there's the 
only living hippopotamus in Europe ! " 

The animal is common enough by this time. Almost 
every schoolboy is familiar with his unwieldy shape, his 
tun-like body, and stuck-out eyes, his monstrous tusks 
curving the comers of his great black lips, and his mite 
of a tail stuck out behind. Every one who has not seen 
him in the flesh, has seen his printed picture, and would 
recognize him without surprise. I, however, knew no- 
thing at all about him ; and a first sight of him certainly 
struck me with an amount of astonishment it must have 
been highly gratifying to Mr. Putlog to behold. His 
appearance puzzled my New Power, too, not a little. 
To my great delight, its long deprivation had not weak- 
ened it in the least. Soon as ever it heard the howling, 
and Bbheking, and barking wlaick aio^^ otl ^ i\^'^ ^>»^ 
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the beast-dealer made tis appearance, my New Power 
started to life, and, if I may so eipress it, Btrained at tie 
chaiu that lield it. It recognized the voices of its old 
frienda the leopard, and the congar, and the hjKna, wad 
panted to get among them, and make their acqiiaintaDce 
once more. But when it came to the hippopotamus, it 
was like a pat with a lizard. 

" What is its nature F " I asked of Mr. Putlog. 

"That's where I ain't quite clear," replied he, ehiJuBg 
his head duhiously. " It eeema quiet enough now, nsd 
it behaved itself pretty well on the voyage home ; but mi 
agent at Limpopo sends me an awful account of its cap- 
ture — nipped a nigger short off at the waist, cracked up 
the boats like nut-shells, and played old gooseberry. Ami 
I don't doubt it," continued Mr. Putlog, " his jawa snd 
tusks are capable of doing aU that, and worse. That^ 
my opinion, although we do feed him on liay, and ri»s, 
and cabbages." 

And at this the hippopotamus, as though it had s 
suspicion of what we were'talking about, rose from its 
knees (a position it seemed to have adopted on account 
of the sballownesB of the water), and, glaring at us with 
his great round eyes, uttered a series of growling, 
punting cries, which evidently wore unintelligible to 
Mr. Putlog, hut which my New Power caught at in- 
stantly, and understood. 

" Ho ! ho ! can I do worse p Will I do worse P Ton 
shall see, O two-legged one with the baggy akin ! Wait 
tin I grow strong and well again, and you shall find how 
hard it is to hold a free xiver horae '. " 
Tbia was what the t\p50^ota,m^Ja R«ii\ aaA. "VX^^iifciii, 
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he would have said more, only, when he got thus far, his 
eyes wandered from Mr. Putlog's face to mine, and 
instantly he stopped, regarding me intently, while his 
great jaws fell agape, showing his great tusks, white as 
snow, and his big tongue, and the whole interior of his 
mouth, like a cavity made in a mass of ox-flesh. I 
thought at the time that his mouth was raw, and in- 
flamed through some disease ; but I soon came to know, 
as all the world now knows, that, in its natural and 
healthy state, the maw of this mighty beast presents 
just this repulsive appearance. 

" Well, what does he say to you ? " grinned Mr. Put- 
log ; " does he say that he is glad to see you, and hopes 
that you will soon be friends with him ? " 

" Whether he says so or not, I have no doubt it will 
soon be so, if I am to have much to do with him," I 
replied. 

" Mych ! you are to have all to do with him. He is 
such a precious beast, that I can aflbrd him a man 
servant. You see, Tim., he hasn't been treated well on 
board ship, and he's gone thin, and his temper has 
suflered. You must bring him round, Tim. If you 
take my offer, your chief job will be to look after him. 
AVhat do you say ? " 

" I say that your offer will suit me to a T, and that I 
am much obliged to you for making it,'* I replied. 

"Very well, then; and, now that's settled, let us 
come into the house, and have a bit of dinner," said Mr. 
Putlog. 

And so it came about, that, in tbi^ ^W(\> ^^'dj^^ ^' 
three hours, pr less, a greater cliaiig|^N7«iS^ ^^rtovx^cJ^^s^"®^ 
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condition and prospectB than I ahould have conceived 
possible. The longer I thought about it, the mon 
miraculous it appeared. In tho first place, having ti» 
claims of my New Power to meet, it would hare bten 
iiapoBsible for me to haro accepted any other eituiiifld 
than that of wild beast keeper. I uever should ture 
dreamed of looking for any other. In the neit pboi 
nothing on earth seemed leaa likely than that I shovii 
find what I required ; for the gardens were shut sgaiuf 
me, uid no other large collection of wild animals enelnj 
in the kingdom, except on the premises of Mr. Putlflf, 
who, aa I have already obaerred, waa on terms «' 
acquaintance with my old masters, who, under the ci- 
cumatanecB, were very unlikely to recommend me; uJ 
yet my lucky star had outshone all these obstaclei^ id 
restored to me my old position, with, all its peculif 
advantages. Nay, with more than its old advantajB; 
for in Mr. Putlog's service I might piicaue and complc:( 
my studicB without fear of interruption, to say nothiis 
of the convenience of treating with subjects neiri; 
caught, aa it were, and with their eavago spirits b»- 
blunted by prison usage. And now, begging the reads 
to forgive thia long digresaion, I will proceed to nartst; 
the adventures of my sixth " Forester," the hippopo- 
tamus, modestly hoping that he is as anxious ti 
hear something of the life and experiences of the un- 
wieldy beast, as was I, after viewing hira, and hearinj 
that singidar observatiou f h a N will I keep tk 
reader in such suspense a I wa k pt n, fop, althougii 
on the very evening olw^ -a^a nt with Mr, Putiot', 
2 wan leFt alone witii tii get V-jt*;;, -w'lfiii -aa hk 
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iterfere or look on, not one word would he utter, 
him how I might. He would not even look at me, 
ing afraid to meet my eyes, and never venturing to 

his food from the edge of the tank, where it was 
d, until I turned my back; so that, although I 
L not help feeling gratified at such an undoubted 
te to my Power, I began to grow alarmed, lest Mr. 
)g should discover the brute's dislike for me, and 
Int some one in my stead. Thought I to myself, 

coaxing won't do, we'U try what a little harshness 
effect; so, on the fifth morning, when I fetched 
the house his customary big clothes-basket full of 
loiled rice and carrots, instead of giving it him for 
ireakfast, I took it to the wall at the end of the 

and tilted it over into the river. Mr. Putlog was 
ill that day, and I never opened the door of my 
d's house once; now and then I listened outside, 
though in the morning he was sulky and quiet, 
rds the afternoon he grew restive, and I could hear 
naking a great blowing and splashing in the water, 
moaning in his deep, hoarse voice, " I'm hungry ! 
lungry ! " 

is was exactly as I desired. I took care to provide 
a supper plentiful enough, and to his liking, in- 
Dg a couple of bundles of nice green clover ; and, 
ly as I expected, no sooner had I lowered tho 
bridge, and, descending to the door of his den, 
jked it, than there he was, with his face eagerly 
pds me. He came out of the water ; and, without 
ing me, made straight for the basket, Thia^ Kow- 
waa not what I wanted. My "pxjLrjo^^^^^^^^ Tsa^^ 



Drutes aen unarmea, tne reaaer may uepeni 
run at him, and gave him a prick on the snout 
him backing and bungling in a great frighl 
deepest part of his tank, where he remained 
minute entirely submerged; and when, at la 
venture to put his head above water, no sooc 
eyes meet mine, than down he ducked again, 
he bad been shot. 

And, now that he had taken the pUl, it waa 
he had the sugar ; so, by the time he came up 
a breathe, I had ready a bundle of green clove 
threw to him, and which he took at a single 
and liked it bo well, that, with his eyes level 
top of the water, he looked shyly in my dir 
more. However, I only showed him the othe 
and then, laying it atop of his aupper in t! 
placed the whole at the BhaUow end of his 
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desisted, his little ears fell, but the moment I began 
again, they were instantly cocked. Even after he had 
Emptied his basket, and was sidling back into the water 
lie paused again and again to listen, and presently grunted 
"to himself, — 

" This, indeed, is the strangest of all the strange things 
I have met since I came to this horrible place ! Surely 
it is the note of the whisko bird — the note I have heard 
ft thousand times among the tall green reeds that skirt 
tike Limpopo. But where is the whisko ? Is he hiding 
behind the two-legged one? If I could see him, we 
might talk together. Perhaps he brings me news from 
"the dear old place — from my mother, maybe ! " 

He said something more, but his voice grew so husky 
that I could not make it out. Evidently he was moved 
by affectionate remembrances — a time of all others, 
according to my experience, when an animal is most 
inclined to give you his confidence. I instantly made 
up my mind as to the course I should pursue. Laying 
down my prod, I advanced to the edge of the tank, and, 
folding my arms, called in a firm voice, " Hippo ! look 
at me ! I am a whisko ! " 

Not expecting to be addressed in his own language, 
he gave such a sudden start as made the water splash up 
to the ceiling, and he faced round to me with his eyes 
further out of his head than I had yet seen them. 
Evidently he was overwhelmed with astonishment, but 
not so much so as to forget his natural cunning, for in a 
moment he recovered his coolness, and answered, — 

" But the whisko has no knowledge of the language 
of the hippopotami, neither has it a \)aggj ^vsi ^^ ^snsss^ 
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colours; theu it Laa wings, and ia not nearly so Ug 
as you are, and its face is not so flat and ugly, andit 
haa a longer beak. No, you are not a wbisfeo. I bearj 
tlie whiako wkistle just now, but he liaa tlown away," 

But when I began to whistle again, the. cunning sai 
confidence faded aJtogether out of the eyes of the giant 
and he looked for all the world as a man looks when h 
scratches hia head in perplexity. 

" Tea ! he ia speaking truth ! he ia a whisko ! " rnui- 
bled the hippopotamus, I felt so delighted as tolv 
scarcely able to contain myself, or rather my PoB?r, 
which so mightily enjoyed its new triumph that it >»iiU 
not for a moment he quiet. It waa it, rather thao at, 
that laughed loud and long to see the silly brute's cm 
fuaion. 

"Why, you dull heaet, you!" said I, "BeeyoQiut 
that I am everything ? There is not a thing that ruu. 
or creeps, or flics, that does not live within me ; I am i 
hippopotamus — hear me ! " I growled out a sentence m 
his own tongue; ''I am a whislio bird — hearme!"'! 
whistled. "Tou, who came from Southern Africa, know 
the lion; J am a iion^ — hear me!" And, prompted bj 
my Power, which was now raging like any wild beast, I 
shook my hair about my eyes, and littered such a roar us 
made the hippopotamus shake at the knees, and l<m 
lilte a cow for lier lost calf. He waa so scared, and 
looked so anKiously towai'ds the door of his den (jwhuii 
waa ajar), that I thought it prudent to desist from illus- 
trating the number of savage natures which were incor- 
porated with my ovjn ■, and asauming an air of calmness 
(which was hard ■work now tVo-X, sSi 'Oq« 
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er were set going), I once more became a wliisko 
y and whistled bim a soothing tune. G-raduallj he 
T more calm, and settled on his haunches in the 
w at such a depth that only his head and shoulders 
5 visible, and so he sat with his face towards me. 
left off whistling. 

Keep on," said he, " pray continue to be a whisko." 
You would rather I were a whisko than a lion, 
I ? " replied I, with as much of a sneer as his blunt 
a-spoken language would permit. "I have observed 
re, there are few animals who can retain their com- 
ire when the lion utters his thunder." 
his was an artful stroke, and I rejoiced to see that it 
ek home. 

I am not afraid of the lion," replied the hippo- 
anus, curling his monstrous lip disdainfully ; I fear 
tnimal that treads the earth — no, not even the black 
.oceros. I am the mightiest of the mighty. There 
none so great, none so strong. The lion, indeed ! 
mouth is big enough to make him a den ! " 
And yet," said I maliciously, " the lion still runs 
in the forest, the black rhinoceros dares the hunter 
be tangle of the thicket — even the little whisko comes 
goes at pleasure among the green reeds, and you, 
mightiest — ^the strongest — the largest, are here, 
ing from a basket, and beholden to your captors 
the drop of water in which you paddle and 
ih!" 

8 I proceeded in the utterance of these bitter truths, 
lippopotamuB winced visibly — ^his ears twitched, and 
reat eyes blinked and flashed Aike t\xa o^^Tiai% «s^ 



the middle of it ? If you can, tell me what is 

"A bald patch as big as my hand," I rej 
patch all seamed and dented. What a scar ! " 

" There again," continued he, turning aboui 
favour me with a stemmost view j " and once aga 
and he put forward his fore-leg to show me a & 
it. The scars were more or less alike, and seei 
flicted by the same means. 

" Terrible, indeed," said I. " Pray what sort 
was it who could make such wounds ?" 

" A treacherous animal," replied the hippc 
" a two-legged thing named man. Mother < 
When I think of it ; when I think how I h 
with the creature ; how I have caught him hu 
times trespassing on my water, tainting it 
vile presence, ruffling and puddling it, and 1 
insolently with his paddling sticks ; and I ha 
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" Then," said I, " it was not through that stab in the 
iiack, that you gave up your freedom ? I thought, to be 
lure, that it was that which brought your fierce spirit 
lo low that the two-legged thing, as you please to call 
him, had nothing to do but to put a cord round your neck 
and lead you off his prisoner." 

"There you are wrong," replied the hippopotamus, 
his big eyes twinkling maliciously ; " so far from taming 
me, my wound lit in me a raging fire of hatred that 
never cooled. It found me a peaceful animal, content 
in the society of my cow and my little ones, browsing 
in the cool forest in the early morning, lying down with 
them in the shade of the rushes through the hot after- 
noon, and in the evening disporting in the water with 
my fellows, harming no one. But what did it make of 
me ? A devil, a ravager of rice-fields, a destroyer of 
rafts, a terror to fishermen; ever hungering for that 
aweet bite — a canoe with a man in it — to take in my 
month and crack it, with him in the middle, like a cocoa 
in the husk ! Ah ! many and many such a mouthful 
have I had, and I wish I had more ; I wish I liad such a 
mouthful now ! " 

And, at this, he opened and snapped his monstrous 
jaws with so horrid a noise as made me start back a step 
or two. True, as far as Mr. Putlog knew from the 
information his agent had furnished, the hippopotamus 
was not a carnivorous animal, but certainly his hooked 
tusks were evidence to the contrary ; and this last ob- 
servation of his went far to justify a suspicion of his 
flesh-eating propensities. It was important that this 
question abould he settled at once, or \t m\^\. OcssxvRfc. 
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one fiuo inDnUDg, tbat m; mangled carcaae, (» as moth 
as waa left of it, would fumisli to the Bcientifii: wodd 
convincing proof of their error. 

" Pshaw ! you are not half euch a vindictive feUovn 
you would make youraelf out," said I, with a hand va 
my prod — whicli was a sort of two-pronged pitdtGial 
act in an aah handle — for fear he should take it intt 
his head to prove to rae how much be was in eanieit 
" As yon Bay, revenge does not cure wounds ; and HJt 
cornea to a matter of eating, I for one would rather nl 
u hasketful of carrots than a canoe and a man, any tinft 
So would you : you know you would." 

" What ! eat 'em ! "Who said a word about eatiii| 
em P Hee-ugh ! " And here the hippopotamus blew ti» 
water iuto great bubbles to espreea hia horror of fi« 
bare supposition. " I often wished I could bite tba | 
in two without making them bleed ; for I nenr 
did so witliout having an odioua taste in my mouti 
for the remainder of the day- But I didn't mind that; 
I would have gone on biting them till my tusks WOT 
worn flat, till the Limpopo was thick and red, if they ioA 
not stopped me. Heurh! hur! hesh-hcBh! It makes oe 
mad to thinlf about it." 

And certainly he began to cough, and growl, mid bl« 
lip the water, and flounder from aide to side as much like 
an insane hippopotamus as could be. I did not tno* 
liow to pacify him ; he had eaten all his rice and carrola. 
and there waa no more green clover on the prembe*. 
Suddenly I bethought me of the whiako bird, and feU to 
irWstling the moat BentuuftnttWwii«4lkQftii. The effect 
»m9 magical. HeMt offi'b\awv£'i!Ba-wiAe»,«(A.<w]^ 
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lis little ears, and before I bad got througb tbe tbird 
'erse of " Qra Gal Machree,^^ he was quiet as a lamb. 

** Ah!" he ejaculated presently in a low tone, and as- 
ihougli speaking to himself, " it's very nice, but it can't 
lelp me now, I should have listened to it when it could. 
E[au-u-gh ! bosh ! " 

It was plain that he alluded to the whisko bird, whose 
aotes my whistling seems to have resembled ; at least so 
it appeared to me ; and not to startle him out of the retro- 
Bpectiye mood into which he was sinking, I urged him 
nith the simple observation — 

" Well, and why did you not iisten to it P" 

** Because I was a fool," replied the hippopotamus, 
dolefully wagging his head ; '^because I was so big and so 
strong, and had lived so long without molestation. I 
ahall never forget that morning. It may be fancy, but, 
looking back to it, it seems to me to have been more beau- 
tiful than any morning I remember. The weather was 
lovely, and everything about me as satisfactory as any 
Iiippopotamus could wish. The reeds were ripe and just 
in their prime, the river was full to the very brim, and 
our little calf, who was bom in the fall of the last year, 
was coming along wonderfully. Ah ! he is a calf! Is ? 
Wa8y I ought rather to say ; for how do I know what has 
now become of him ? Why he — a bull calf he was — he 
was not more than ten weeks old when, while his mother 
was carrying him over the river on her back, thinking he 
was yet too weak to swim out of the way of the croco- 
diles, when, just as she reached the middle, off he leaps, 
and, shaking his saucy little head, challenged his mother 
to a race for the shore ; and whaVs mote, \i^ "\i^^\»V^'t 

T 2 
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I don't Buppoae, you know," continued he, winking at m 
in confidence, "that she tried her hardest, althou^shs 
says she did ; but we know what cows are. Anyhow,he 
fame in first." 

" Did that happen on the morning you were Bpeakinj 
of?" said I, in order to keep him to the point. 

" Oh, no ; weeks before. At the time I was ahontiD 
fell you of, lie waa growing quite a big fellow ; in &rt It 
wa3 weaned, and just cutting his tusks. I think I » 
him now, lying by hia mother's side, writh his dearliUlr 
nose just out of the mud. ' You won't be long?' nq 
cow said. ' No,' said I, ' I shall be back by the tiro 
you've had a souse ;' and ofi" I strolled, just as the amuni 
vising, to a nice bit of grass that grew about a. quarter rf 
a luile in the forest. 

"I didn't hurry myself; I had plenty of time, uJ 
thinking what a lucky animal I was to be blessed witli anii 
a calf and audi a cow, 1 went grunting contentedly aloa^. 
caring for nothing and nobody, when, all of a sudden, I 
heard, just above my head, tlie whistling of a whisb 
bird. As you, of coarse, know, all us larger animals at 
attended by a bird, who watches over ua and warns us ii( 
danger. The rhinoceros has hia bird, and, aa 1 am toli 
the buffalo has his. Tlie whiako is our bird. It cm 
smell danger when it is yet so far oif that not the keeioii 
eye can see it ; then it casts about, and if it sees rat 
of U8 straying towards the path of peril, it whistla 
'Look out! look out!' at the same time flying aw»j, 
and invituig us to follow. TJiia did the faithful whisks 
that momii^ as I stroked u'g iVe ^amiUar ^ath, hedged on 
each sidehjisM trees, ■5jtattVwifc'^.Q'ie\Vfe^ii.isii.\-^ajsiS«.'^ 
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Ik deKghtfully cool and shady. * Look out ! look out ! ' 
"eamed the whisko, and I did. I paused, and looked 
ead, and to the right and to the left, and listened. 
%d there been the least strange sound, I should have 
ard it, but there was none ; just the ordinary noises 
mmon in the forest at early morning were heard, and 
at was all. I could smell nothing strange, but that 
ftB no wonder, for the wind was against me. 'Look 
it! look out!' the little whisko continued to shriek; 
it I thought to myself, * You foolish little bird, you are 
rep particular this morning; you may see enough to 
ighten so faint-hearted a creature as yourself— a strange 
.onkey, perhaps, or a great spider; but what would 
jare you to death, little whisko, would not cause me to 
ink an eye. I shall go on, glad of your company if you 
•ill come, and ready to go back when I have filled my 
elly; before that, I shall not turn back. A pretty 
ling, indeed, to be whistled out of my breakfast by one 
f your size.' 

" So I renewed my walk, thinking what an insolent 
ird the whisko was, and wondering how it was that all 
UP tribe had agreed to be ruled by it. * If my wife were 
ere,' chuckled I to myself, * or my mother, or even my 
ig uncles, who live over on the other side, they would 
e shocked to see me thus setting the whisko at defiance ; 
ut it is time they were cured of their foolish belief ; so, 
hen I have found my breakfast and eaten it, I will go 
ack and tell them all that the whisko is a fool or a 
bieat, and that they will do well never to listen to his 
oice again.* 
''But the poor little whisko would not dL«j%\a\. ^ wfi^^siA 



J. auuLuu uuve leiu luucii pieuBuie lu scdiuig ui 
him. I waa more resolved than ever that I won 
and I did. I ■went on, wishing in my heart ti 
was no such noisy thing as a whisko in the wi 
shuffling my feet along the- soft oozy moss, a 
dreaming of danger ; on, till what I tboug) 
tangled wisp of grass pressed against my kuet 
the merest effort I broke through it, and then— 
" How shaJl I describe what next happened 
shall I tell of the strange rumbling I heard a 
head for a moment, and of the horrible crash at 
that foUowed ivith the speed of lightning P It ' 
ful. It was as though I had suddenly slipped i 
full of red-hot blades ; all the strength that w. 
seemed turned against me in enmity, and pin< 
twitched my veins and miosclea till my hide ree 
knees grew limp, so that I sank down on to n 
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tihing which had hurt me so — a spear-head, wide and 
strong, and with a barb like that of a hook for catch- 
ing fish ; the spear-head was fixed in a thick stafi*, and to 
bills were lashed two great stones. I knew it at once ; 
it was that horrible engine called a * downfall.' I had 
ueyer before seen one, but I had heard it spoken of by 
the elderly animals of our family ; one, indeed, had died 
by it, and, as it was said, no hippopotamus had ever yet 
mn foul of the cowardly thing, and lived." 

" But stop for a minute, if you please," said I ; for, 
thinking that I knew as much as he did about the mys- 
terious trap, to the construction of which so much com- 
plication seemed necessary, he had given me no better 
description of it than is here set down, and which, as the 
reader will be disposed to admit, conveyed no very lucid 
explanation as to what it was like. " I never had the 
misfortune to meet with a * downfall,' " said I ; " pray how 
big are the. stones which were fastened to the spear- 
handle?" 

The hippopotamus cast about, and finally resting his 
eyes on the basket, which was rather bigger than a 
bushel, said, " Well, the two would have made a thing 
as big as that." 

"Indeed," said I; "then you are quite mistaken in 
supposing that a man had any hand in directing the 
barbed spear against you. No single man, no, nor no 
two men could lift such a weight, which would be much 
easier than throwing it." 

" Did I say they threw it P" replied the hippopotamus^ 
■** No, my friend, they, the cowards, fouAd a much easier 
way of carrying out their devilisli "gVoQ.^ ^«^ ^^ssa%*vi^^ 



loaded spear over u bouyh iu the middle of the path, and 
held it there by a cord atretched down and across tW 
path— the cord that my knees touched — and when tie 
cord was released, down fell the barbed spear just asl 
have toJd you. And there, before my eyes, as I hate 
likewise told you, lay the dreadful thing, with the spear 
and the barb, and a good sis inches of the handle, and 
the jagged bottom-moat comers of the great stones all 
stained red. Eridently the Irap-layera had thought me 
dead, and had drawn the spear out of my bock befisre 
they commenced cutting me \ip and carrying away mj 
flesh, to Buioke over their camp fires. 

" TJiere were t*vo of them, and I could hear their hate- 
ful voices talking and laughing — nay, I could feel them, 
for, making sure that I was dead, they leant on a; 
haunches on either aide. Even the dreadful open- 
tion of wrenching the spear out of my back had only half 
roused nie out of my deadly swoon ; but when I heani 
the villaius by my side, when I heard them laugh, and 
knew it was concerning my easy defeat that they wers 
laughing, all my senses returned, and I forgot all abont 
my pain, thinking only of revenge. 

" I must tell you that the path was a narrow one, 
barely wide enough, indeed, for a full-grown animal litt 
myself to turn in ; indeed, there were parte of it so nM- 
row that my sides brushed the hushes on either aide as I i 
walked along. One of these narrow parts was where 
the trap waa fixed, ho that, where I had fallen, the space I 
between the hushes, which were thick and strong, and 
could not be broken ty an a.-a\\RB\. of \e»4 ^ti;a-ni^h than 
a JiippopotamuB, waa com^\^»V3 ^\ft4. -o^. 'aja ■'jiSsi 
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flanted all the way down to the river, and the thick 
bushes on each side were unbroken the whole distance. 
But for one little circumstance, the ruffians were quite 
at my mercy — ^my tail was where my nose should have 
been. If this had not been the case, I should only have had 
to get suddenly on to my legs and drive them before me ; 
but as matters stood, my only chance of getting at them 
was by turning completely round, which would give them 
an opportunity of escape by dodging past me ; besides, 
on account of the bushes growing so closely on each side 
of the lane, to turn round was no easy matter. How- 
ever, but little time was afforded me for deliberation. 
"While the talking and laughing was going on, I was 
likewise aware of a peculiar sort of clicking noise, which, 
at the time, I could not accoimt for, but which I speedily 
had good reason for knowing was the sharpening of a 
pointed knife against a stone ; for of a sudden the click- 
ing ceased, and one of the two-legged ones got up from 
leaning against my flank, and then I felt so sudden a 
pain in the region of my tail, as caused me to start to my 
feet in an instant, and I turned about, smashing the 
bushes as though they had been reeds merely. I made 
such a wide circuit in turning, that, liad they been dis- 
posed, they might easily have run by ; but they were too 
scared to do anything of the sort. They had thought, 
to be sure, that I was dead ; and no more dreamed of my 
doing them harm, than that the trees would reach down 
their boughs and strangle them. One of them paid with 
his life, and on the spot, for his daring and insolence. It 
was he who remained lolling against me after the man 
with the knife had risen ; and as I BCtaift\AfcdL\»Q tk^ l^'^^ 
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" Tou would !" I exclaimed, much pleased i 
foolishly took to be a manifestation of geasiot 
iing anything I had ever heard tell of four-foote 
— not excluding even the lion hlmaelf. " X 
have liked to set him on his legs again ! Come, 
to hear you aay that." 

" Why, what else should I say?" replied tl 
potamus with a scom^ curl of his leath 
" "Wouldn't it have been better fun to have hv 
of the viUaina than one ? As it was, what c 
with the one who was down ? Certainly there 
satisfaction in dropping niy fore knees on him ax 
ing his vile carets like a pancake ; but not a i 
twentieth part as much ae I would have got oi 
had he lived just another five minutes." 

"But thft othfip hiintflrP" said T. with rliffic 
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him escaping! You should have seen him with Ids hair 
streaming in the wind, and his long sharp knife, just 
tipped with red, still in his hand, jelling his loudest, and 
making for the river ! He did not seem to be aware of 
the road he was taking, till the broad Limpopo appeared 
before him ; and then, as, for an instant, he stopped and 
gave a look behind him, and saw me thundering along to 
catch him, his face was a sight good for a sore back, I 
can tell you. He saw there was no chance of retracing 
his steps: my body filled the passage entirely. His 
only way to save his life was to swim, so he thought, the 
silly creature, but I knew better. He had better have 
stood his ground and made a fight of it with that long 
knife, for, where the lane opened to it, the Limpopo was 
a mile wide ; and when he reached the other side, the 
bank was of rock, and bare and straight as a tree-trunk. 
When I saw him, as he reached the water, take his knife 
in his teeth and leap in, I could not help giving a great 
roar of triumph, for now my revenge was certain. 

" Just at the spot where the two-legged one plunged 
in, my cow and her calf were innocently amusing them- 
selves in the water until my return, and when they saw 
the man, they got aside to let him pass ; for I had always 
told them never to molest the poor wretches, who were 
so timid, and who had neither teeth, nor claws, nor horns, 
with which to defend themselves ; but when, immediately 
afterwards, they heard my roar, and, looking towards the 
lane, saw me coming, ' all red,' as my cow afterwards told 
me — with my back and sides red, and my legs streaked 
red, and my eyes glaring and fiery red, and my moutk 
open in hunger for the villain, and ted too — -^^^ ^ ^'^i^^ 

I 
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saw that something was amiss ; and my eow, who wasai 
plucky a she as ever awam, at once gave chaBe. to the tiro- 
legged one, whose hcnil, with the long knife-blade glisten- 
ing on each Bide of it, was alone to he seen — no foam, no 
splash, just the head and the knife, and these rieaTing 
the water with the speed almost of the sword er-fish ; for 
you must know that these two-legged ones, with skin 
bla<rk and smooth, and not baggy like yonra" (lafterwards 
discovered that the hippopotamus mistook my clothes for 
my skin) " are moat escelleat swimmers, 

" But he couldn't swim as well or as fast as I conld. 
In quiet times, he might have been my match ; but thini 
how I was spurred ! Hod a fire been built on my back, 
it could scarcely have smarted more, to say nothing of the 
dig by the side of my tail, which, although it healed a 
week afterwards, was dreadfully sore at the time ; and, 
foremost spur of all, and the sharpest, was my outrageJ 
dignity. That he, the contemptible thing, with not even 
as much strength as my little calf possessed — without ' 
even as many as four legs to bis bony carcaaa — that he 
should have dared attack me ! Tlie thought made me as 
strong as twenty hippopotami ; and when my cow bel- 
lowed (for she was far before me) ' Never few, I will 
catch him,' I called her back, and bade her fetch her 
calf, and swim uji behind, so that they both might sec the 
death the two-legged one should die. 

" She had plenty of time to do as ahe was told, for I 
made no sort of hurry ; I well knew that, when my enemy 
reached the further aide, there he must stop for me 
todeaJ with him. AniBOT-f^ia^^taA. '^^^OtiR.'iMsaT., 
with my cow and calf, a'g-jtoftc^iai ^ft tti^K^ *M««.,SS«s!t. 
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was my two-legged one pawing at the face of the slippery 
■tone to make a landing; pawing at it and scratching at 
it with his nails as though such soft things could roughen 
smooth rock and make it fit for climbing. He scratched 
so hard that we could see that he broke his nails, and his 
pawB were of the colour of my back as he held them up. 
It was such capital sport to see him, that my little calf 
could hardly keep from sinking, and even I for a 
moment forgot its terrible cost to me, and bellowed with 
glee at his fruitless leaping and writhing, and his paws 
growing redder. 

"All this time he was slowing swimming along — 
more slowly every moment; for, excellent swimmer as he 
was, he was now quite spent, and blew the water con- 
stantly by reason of his carrying his nose so low. As 
at first, he carried his knife between his teeth, but pre- 
sently he stopped, and spying a little crack in the flat 
rock, sprang up fiercer than ever, to reach it, in hopes of 
being able to lodge his hand within it, and so haul him- 
self out of reach of us his pursuers, who, seeing how 
nearly drawing to a close the game was, had come up to 
within ten yards of him ; but his longing eyes had made 
the crevice larger than it was in reality, and he could 
not, try all he knew, lodge within it a single finger. 
Then for the first time he bethought him of his long 
knife ; taking it from between his teeth, he plunged the 
blade in at the hole, where it held fast ; and though it 
was of bad stuff, it served him better than the best, for 
it bent with his weight instead of breaking with it, and 
gave him good handling. Now was his chance. At the 
spot where the knife was stuck, it N»ia»'\i\)L\. ^ ^^^^^^^ <^^ ^ 
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ears. Tiirotighout nil yanol 
was a listener, unci I Iieaj4 Hi 
had to *ay. He a king aC \ 
my mother's talons, I vnui n 
done RUch deeds as 
Whftt wua liis great achieve 

" Tht- J nrtt all 80 great 1 
a gnnttvtit," stud I ; " 
or leaa great." 

'■ It Bho«-s bow little you q 
Juba ficorafiiUj', "What! t 
very firet exploit of his, to s 
hie oistcf'e death ery, instead JB 
watt 'great' to be bamliu 
eame wiurting his mother? . 
babii'H, whctt growu n 
sinjjle iiian with a. brokcii apt 
WM brought— nay. Afld to hsyL 
of Jubble))oor ! tlicu how grout I 

Juha had viTought herself b 
ment as she delivered 1 
rapidly paced her den, Booitt 
her tail. As I cipect 
iipiin. 

" It ia a diu aud a shame, 
le^^ied ouL'a sbi'uld be bo ii 
pons, windy, bully Wug of hi 
hate the two-legged o 
ever yet did, aud would «coni II 
to affeft toivards them a kb^V 
br wny of winning their bitfUtV 
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that should save iim. And ao it would have at 
had he been ahle to accomplish it, for I coi 
have followed him ; but it was not my purpost 
should accomplish it, ao, as he hung like a plaa1 
a bough, I leisurely paddled up and plucked hii 

" Pulled him down, poor wretch ! " said I, 
him down, after all hia paina and auffering to 
holdfast where he did? " 

" There you are wrong," replied the hippo] 
with a more horrible grin than he had hitherl 
trated ; " I let him keep hia holdfaat. If he left 
no fault of mine. Indeed, I gave him a bettei 
than he had before." 

" What do you mean P " I aaked. 

" Why, that I relieved him of a good hal 
weight that depended from the knife-handle," 
the hideous brute ; " I nipped him off at the 
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^hich was all the more horrible as coming from the 
iouth of an animal whose innocent nature it was to 
)ed as the horse feeds, " and how did you feel when 
our spite was satisfied P Did not your nature revolt at 
bie loathsome act ? Did not you sicken with disgust ? 
Kd you not " 

" I don't know exactly what you mean by * disgust,' 
ever having heard the word before," interrupted the 
ippopotamus ; " but it is true that I did feel very queer 
lie moment afber I had taken the bite. My thirst for 
9venge was hotter even than my pain ; and when, having 
othing more to feed on, it flagged and grew cool, my 
round blazed up, as it were, a&esh, and I felt sick with 
gony, and my strength quite forsook me. And no 
render, for ever since the moment when the dreadful 
downfall ' penetrated my back, I had been bleeding, 
that all across the river there was a red stain, and 
bereabouts by the shore, where the two-legged villain 
ad made his stand, the water was one stain ; so that, 
Ithough, finding how matters were, I at once set my 
ice towards home, it was with great difficulty that I 
lanaged to swim the distance; indeed, had it not been 
)r my wife's help and encouragement, I believe I should 
ever have accomplished it. 

" Nor did my prospects seem much mended when I 
eached home. I was too sick to eat, and too full of 
ain to sleep ; and all through eight nights and days I 
*y> growing weaker and thinner, so that when my own 
incle, who lived a long way up the river, and at that 
ime, hearing of my accident, came to see me, he did not 
now me. I believe it was to this und© tV-aJc \ cr^^^xss:^ 
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life, for he was a cunmitg old fellow, whose tuBlwTew 
yellow as the aaai of the ehore with age, and in Iii§ tins 
he had seen all sorte of wounds and accidents, andbiet 
how they should be treated. Among other woiiud*. Iw 
had seen thoae whieh the ' downfall ' makes ; and thoii^ 
aa I tliinlc I bare before mentioned, I had heard from 
his own lipa that he never knew such wounds to lie^, Ik 
now awore that it was nothing of the kiud, and tial k 
had never said so. As for my wound, he said it vru » 
mere trifle, and that I was suffering more through iai 
grunting and groaning of my wife and the rest of bj 
relatives — who, fearing that I was about to die, )ji 
gathered about me — than through any hurt the 'downiiJ!' 
had caused. Which, thongh not entirely true, seeati 
so, at least in part ; for from the very day of my haviij 
the benefit of his jolly company, I grew better ; aiid, i« 
about seven more days, I was able to walk about. M» 
iirat walk wns to the spot where I had met my entci 
hurt. I made my purpose known to my friends: aai 
they, to the number of seveuteen, — sturdy bulls, all nf 
them, and mostly in their prime, — accompanied mf. 
There we found the terrible weapon, just as I bad lul 
seen it, with the spear blade, and the great Btww 
smeared as they then were; and there lay the craftj 
two-legged one who had contriyed it, or, rather, all tbl 
remained of him, for the hyenas had long since picked 
his bouea. 

" ' My friends,' said I, with my foot on the ' down&ll ' 
shaft, ' this is what I have brought you to see. Fen of 
yoii have before acea tVia to-wMdl^ thing ; none of m 
have i'elt it. Even ^ou.-w\io to■^e^lft'i.^iI'i. B«»,-a.'S.,\aia. 
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-act its purpose, or who had set it against us. And yet 

^you have seen him hundreds of times, for he is no other 

^Aan the two-legged one — the smooth-skinned one with 

itiie little mouth, who brings his boat to your very doors, 

«&d takes the fish out of your water — who comes to 

jfour reed banks in the evening, and hides there with his 

*4UMagai, that he may slay the timid deer when they 

"^come down to drink. You have seen him, and, pitying 

liim because he was so little, and so harmless as to be 

Tinable to get food to eat without some weapon, you let 

him have his way. See how he returns your kindness ! 

See what grows out of his long practice with the arrow and 

fhe assagai ! Moreover, is it not plain that the creature 

that can make a thing of this sort, can likewise dig a 

pit ? We have accused the lions of digging pits up to 

this time, knowing of no other animal whose claws were 

long or strong enough. But what are the claws of the 

lion, compared with this spear, so broad and sharp P 

What is the cunning of the lion, compared with that of 

the creature who can form and direct the terrible down- 

fidl ? Then what shall we do ? Shall we give up the 

land entirely to these presumptuous two-legged ones? 

Shall we let them stay amongst us, and consume us — for 

what help is there for us, with their spears above and 

their pits below — or what shall we do ? * 

" * Kill them ! ' * Eoot them out ! ' ' Crunch them 
between our jaws, and trample them in the mud wherever 
we find them ! ' Tou should have heard the bellowing 
and shouting that arose from the throats of my friends 
and relatives, as I finished my speech, which was no 
more effective than it should have \>^u, ^w^JsA^rai'^ 

"U 
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the many hours during my sickness it had cost me to 
compose. 

"And BO it was resolved. No more mercy towiris 
the two-legged ones ; wherever we met them, oc tte 
land or on the water, we were to devote ourBelves to 
their extirpation. Never was resolution more senipu- 
lously kept. We waylaid their fishing boats: w 
walked into their fields of standing rice in the niglit. 
and ate our fill, and ti'ampled down and spoiled whi>t ve 
were unable to eat ; we marched holdly up to their rouil 
huts, and pushed them over. We gave theni no peace; 
but made it the businesB of our lives to harass aod 
worry them." 

" And did you do all this, and meet with no ren>t> 
ance?" I asked. "Are the two-legged ones ontist 
Limpopo such soFtr-hearted creatures that as soou s» 
they are attacked they run ? Did you, as soon as you 
began to oppoao thcia, hear no more of their arrows aud 
javelins ^their pitfalls and downfalls ? If this was s), 
take my word for it, that the two-legged ones with which 
you had to deal are the most miserable wretches on the 
face of the earth." 

" But we did meet vrith resistance," replied the hip- 
popotamus, " It seemed that they were as determined 
to avenge the death of the two villains with whom I 
had dealt, as we were to pumsh them, for their inao 
lence. They swarmed about the shore in greater num- 
bers than ever, and dug so many pits, and hung so many 
downfalls, that it waa not safe to venture twenty yardf 
from the water's edge<:i.ce$t in fara&d daylight, and even 
thea we went in ■paiiB", rq ^Oatit "B^iia «iis> V^'^'N^ta* 
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to the ground to scent ' trap,' the other had an eye on 
the boughs overhead in search of a hanging spear. 
Ounning as they were, we were a match for them." 

" Invariably ? " I asked, thinking that I observed in 
the eyes of the hippopotamus at this part of his narra- 
tire an expression that did not quite corroborate his 
anertion. '^ Did they never gain a single victory ? '^ 

" Never — at least on shore," relied the great beast 
0va8ively. 

" On the water, then, in their boats," I suggested. 

" Never in their boats," said the hippopotamus 
promptly. "How could they? What did it matter 
how many of them came that way ? The more the 
merrier. What hardship was it for the weakest fellow 
among us to swim under water, and rise with a fair 
q»ank just under a boat full of 'em, sending them 
spinning. Oh no ! it was no use their coming against 
us in boats." 

" Still," said I, feeling assured of the fact, " they did 
gain a victory over you, and there is no use in your 
denying it." 

He looked uncomfortable and as though the conver- 
sation had taken a turn he would rather have avoided. 
He presently shook his head as though he had been 
trying his hardest to recollect to what I could possibly 
allude, and had failed. 

"But," persisted I, "the whisko bird was there, and 
saw it. He does not say you were to blame. Of course, 
these two-legged ones are cunning, and it is impossible 
for the wisest beast always to be alive to their ma- 
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The allusion to his friend the whisko bird, of whom 
he seemed to stand in considerable awe, spurred the 
hippopotamus's memory in a wonderful way. 

" Why, you must mean that affair with the reed 
raft ! " exclaimed he. " How strange that I should have 
forgotten it! Ah! that was a fight! Well may the 
whisko have told you that we were not to blame ! Who, 
with a hippopotamus's head upon his shoulders, would 
have suspected such a trick ? There we lay, in the cool 
part of the evening, in a bit of shallow water near the 
middle of the stream, with our sentries posted with their 
noses to the four quarters, more, however, because it 
had, since the war times began, become a habit with ns 
never to rest without this precaution, than that we on 
this occasion dreamed of danger. Indeed, there seemed no 
chance of danger ; we were too far from the shore to 
fear a spear-cast, and it was nothing less than impos:jible 
for a boat to approach us without being seen. Even 
had we slmt our. eyes, we sliould have been sale k 
this respect, — or so we thought, — for the paddles of tlu* 
boatmen fall * pat, pat,' upon the water with a noise 
that may be heard a quarter of a mile off. 

^' So we lay with our wives and little ones amongst us, 
talking of our adventures and our victories until it 
began to grow dusk. I ought to have told you, that 
in the shallows thereabout the reeds and sweet rushes 
grew in great abundance ; either side of the stream was 
thickly bordered with them, and they were to be seen 
in thick patches cropping out of little jutting islands, 
which here and tliere 4ottfe^t\i^ Yvver. My uncle was 
one of the look-out, a\i^ a^\\G\^^ ^'^^^^^viorcj&ss^'S^^. 
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and with the mud up to his chin, he was presently heard 
mumbling to himself, — 

" "Well now, that is odd ! It can't be so, of course, 
and yet — I declare it is I ' and then he fell to chuckling 
to himself in an extraordinary manner. 

" * What is it that is odd, and can't be, and yet can ? * 
Bomebody asked sleepily. 

** * Oh, no harm,' replied the sentry, still speaking as 
though he was mightily amused ; * we are lucky fel- 
lows ! We need not trouble to go ashore for a supper 
this evening, for here comes enough for all, floating to- 
wards us as nicely as possible.' 

" As my uncle spoke, all eyes were turned in the di- 
rection indicated, and there, sure enough, moving lazily 
through the water, at a distance of about two hundred 
yards, was to be seen a great patch of the primest grass 
and rushes, looking for all the world as though one of the 
fattest of the little islands had simk away from its green 
crown, leaving it to float where it might. Although nobody 
thought it worth while to express his opinion on the 
subject, I have no doubt that this was the general im- 
pression, as well it might be ; hundreds of times we had 
seen great green trees so floating, and from which the 
earth on the banks had slipped away. 

" And so the floating rush-patch excited but little in- 
terest, or remark, even. Some said it would be time to 
rejoice at having got a supper so easily, when it came up 
and was found flt to eat; while others, after a single 
glance, at once turned their backs to it, declaring that it 
might do for lazy ones, but that for their part they ijre- 
^rred their rushes fresh and {reA\i, mi3l oi ^Jcvssa cp^5:^ 
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gathering ; and in the Bpace of a minute or so, and bafore 
the green patch hnd advanced twenty yards, the matterwas 
almost ibrgottcK, and even my imcle'M suspicious nose 
sank on to the mud again. 

" Nor did it riao therefrom whea the patch of nidiei, 
BO tall, and green, and wavy, camo closer and closer, until 
not more than thirty yards stood between it and Ha 
point of our island where he kept watch. Had the vki 
blown from it towards us, it would have made all the fif* 
ference, but the wind blew against the stream, and the 
rush-patch came with the stream, and with no othernoiBe 
than the water that rippled against its ragged sides, 

" On it came, very steady, because of the wind being 
gainst it, but surely, till a calf might have skipped from 
our island right on to it ; still my uncle lay blinhisg iis 
eyes, and with bis nose in the mud, thinking to himBelf 
that, when it came a little closer, ho would take a good 
bite at it. 

" On it came, until its straggling stalks rasped agaicat 
the edge of our island, the noise causing those who laj 
with their backs to the rush-patch to blink their eyes 
and cock their ears just a little. But all of a sudden there 
was an uproar so great that all the winds that ever blew 
blowing against it, woidd not have drowned it — a great 
noise of shrieking and yelling ; and before one of us coiild 
, rouse from our first fright, the rush-patch was turned 
into a swarming cluster of two-legged ones, armed with 
arrows, and hatchets, and spears as big as that which 
tipped the terrible downfall. 

Tbea. began a tembVe fi^\.,\ imv ^.^ ■^ovi- "Bsd-ve 
—tie bulla I mean— been Aoob, ^^ 'scrfai. \fl«^ \»3^ 
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better for us ; but our cows and calves were with us, and 
these the cowardly two-legged ones first attacked, spear- 
ing, shooting, and chopping without mercj. In the first 
assault fell two of our ablest bulls, besides five cows and 
as many calves, and this without the least hurt to our 
enemies, who, thinking victory sure, danced on their 
green stage and flourished their spears, and, skipping on 
to our island — which was now deserted, save by the dead, 
— ^took up the blood of our innocent ones in the hollow 
of their hands, and threw it over their faces and heads, 
as is the manner of these two-legged ones living on the 
Limpopo. 

" But never were they so mistaken as when they sup- 
posed that we would flee before them, and leave our dead 
ones in their hands. Their number exceeded ours (in- 
deed, never had we before seen so many two-legged ones 
together ; there must have been forty at the very least) ; 
but this caused us no dismay. True, they had killed two 
of our biggest bulls, but that was because they had 
caught them unprepared ; let us show them the difier- 
ence between beasts of our sort caught napping and 
arrayed for battle ! * Let us avenge our wives and little 
ones ! Hippopotami, to the attack ! ' 

" These, or very nearly these, were the words of my 
uncle, as he swam amongst his bewildered forces send 
gathered them together, at a distance of about twenty 
yards from the raft, the men on which, thinking that we 
were bent on retreating, had pushed off from our island, 
and were making for the shore to fetch lines and hooks with 
which to drag off the bodies of our relatives, "RAYorwoi^ 
our loudest, we charged down on themm a^o^'j^VotecA.- 



ing to breik tiuir nil to bits, and set them Hwimiai 
for their livea. 

" Bat in this we were not completely ■ 
Whenbdbre Tre had fought them on tlie water, the 
come in b(»ti,aiid it was easy enough at onebit«toij 
such a hole in one of the flimsy wooden thinga, t1 
wank at cmce like a btone. But it was little use M 
at the nuh-zaft; all that you bit away was the n 
fill, and, oolj that it was made a little smaller, tliefl 
ning thing floated oi weU as ever ; and it was pilT 
8U0I1 a height 13iMt it waa impossible to reacb tht 
ofitj-whiletiiflf haduo difGculty in thrusting thabrfl 
handled apeara at ovr eyes and noses whenever «0 p 
up our mouUu for a bite. 

" Still, samnmded as they were, they made tovudi 
the shore bat alowlf ; and though it was tedious work if 
bite away their refuge by mouthMs, it waa plain that« 
only bad to persevere, and victory waa eert.ain. We iM 
persevere. With our eheeka and noses streaming red (fin; 
seeing our design, the two-legged ones grew despenb^ 
and plunged and thrust at us without mercy), we stuck to 
ourwork, and snapped and tugged at the green stage t3t 
bit by bit, it was reduced to less than half its oripnil 
size, and the men were crowded atop of it so closely, thil 
they slipped as they bent forward to make a thrust, 
and not a few came toppling down right into our jaws. 
This refreshed us, and encouraged us to bear wiUi tka 
stiags of their speara a little longer; and, indeed, m' 
wanted some sort of encouragement, for, juBt at tiiis time) 
the biggest of the tvo-\e%^ed onea, and he who seemed to 
had them, seeing my nncVB \ii.\Aa% «sA. ^^sanassi.-irSSi'^ 
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ids might, raised his bow, and, drawing the arrow back 
to his shoulder, let it fly clean at my uncle's eye, so that 
it penetrated it and entered his brain ; and in a few mo- 
ments he was floating on the water as harmless as any one 
of the bimdles of reeds which dotted the scene of battle. •♦ 

" There was a great shout among the two-legged ones 
«8 soon as my uncle's death was perceived by them. It 
was the last shout, at least the last joyful one, many of 
them lived to utter, for by this time their green heap had 
grown so small that their weight bore it deep into the 
water, and so loose that it was as much as they could do 
to save themselves from slipping between. Many did 
slip between, and, cunning as the two-legged sort ever 
are, made the most of the accident ; for, instead of rising 
out of the water within our reach, they swam beneath 
shoreward, and presently we saw at least eight or ten of 
them standing on the strand, clapping their hands and 
calling on their brothers to swim for their lives. It was 
very annoying to find them slipping through our teeth, 
as it were, in this way ; so I, who, since my uncle's death, 
had taken the command, resolved to finish the fight at 
once. Backing water a few yards, I suddenly made a 
forward rush at the toppling pile with all my strength, 
and down it came. 

" Down with it came all that was left of the two-legged 
ones — about fifteen of them, including the big one with 
the red feather in his hair, who had slain my uncle. 
Peeling the rafb tumbling, he made a leap, and alighted 
so close by my side that his heels struck me. Before the 
mound had fallen, I had resolved to revenge my uncle'a 
death on this iaaolent wretch, and "wa^ ^^^ \»Q ^isA *Oca^ 
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cliance had thrown us together. After his leap, he sank, 
and, turning about, with my fece to the shore, I waited 
very anxiously till he should rise again. But though I 
looked my hardest among the heads that rose and fell ia 
the reddened water for one with a feather sprouting out 
of it, it was nowhere to be seen. ' Confound him,' 
thought I, 'it must have been his head, and not his 
heels, that struck against my ribs, and all the while I am 
h)sing sport by watching for his rising, he is lying deep 
down below, with his thick skull cracked.' However, I 
gave just one look about me to make sure, and there, 
nearly half way across the wide river, I spied, not a head 
with a feather stuck in it, but a bundle of rushes swim- 
ming off at a tremendous rate. 

" A hippopotamus of ordinary ability would have ob- 
served the rapid rushes, and thought no more about it; 
but 1 was not so easily cheated. That rushes were liglit 
1 kiunv, and that they would float as fast as the cum::: 
t'ould take them ; but nothing would float across tin* 
current. 3ly cunning friend with the red feather w:is 
certainly among that green bundle ; he was using it a< ;. 
screen ! 

"All this time, although 1 had been in the thiik -: 
tlie liu;ht, I had escaped with no furtlier damage tluiii :r: 
awkward ])rick or two about the i»nout ; and the wtaV 
ness 1 still felt from my long illness was more t1::i:i 
compensated by my hot determination to destroy i:.y 
nuclei's nnirderer. Xever in mv life did I swim at sii.:; 
a rale as when, having settled in my mind tliat the givi:i 
biijidle concealed my ewewvN,', 1 \\\o.do, after it. Whil'.- 
yvt within a quarter o^ a m\\^ ^tvi\\\ Wwi ^\^^v; A vvsvi^v^v 
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it ; and, sure enough, in the midst of it there was the 
head with the red feather in it. ' Now, my two-legged 
one,' I roared, * you are mine ! ' and, with my jaws wide 
asunder, I made at him. But I was miserably dis* 
appointed. So great a snap did I make at the rushes, 
that they tickled my very palate ; but, beside them, my 
teeth closed on nothing; and, before I could recover 
from my surprise, I felt a sharp pang just behind the 
top of my left fore-leg, that made me roar louder than 
you would have thought possible, considering that my 
mouth was chokefiil of green stuff. It was plain what 
had happened ; the cunning two-legged one had dived 
from under the green bundle at the very moment I took 
it into my mouth, in the fond belief that his head was 
among it ; and the pain under my leg was occasioned by 
a dig from his knife. If I had any doubts about the 
matter, they were speedily set at rest ; for there, not 
twenty yards away, was the villain himself, come up for 
a breathe, and with his knife in his hand. But it did 
me good to see that I need no longer dread his blade. He 
had meant that it should find my heart, but his aim was. 
bad ; and, striking on a bone, it had lost its mettle, and 
was there to be seen crooked, and broken, and bent to 
the very handle, as he held it in his hand. He seemed 
to know, as well as I did, what a useless thing it now 
was, and to be altogether lost as to what he should do 
next. You can't think what a comical sight it was, to see 
him swimming with one hand, and trying, as he held the 
crooked knife in the other, to straighten it between his 
teeth ! He need not have troubled hicaa^Mr 
''I ffuppoae not," I observed-, iox \\i<i%«Q.\.c> ^^^ 



agree. I had made up my mind for it, 
ached to tear him ; but it wasn't to be. I ab 
had him, sure enough ; for, fin fling how uselea 
■was, he had flung it away, and was now trust 
arms to carry him out of danger. I was cl< 
him — not three yards from him — when, quiet 
ning, he threw up his arms, and gave a shriek. 
Bank the red feather, like a stone. A shar 

" Confound the shark," said I ; " I b^an to 
the story would have a different sort of finish. 

" So did I, I assure you," replied the hip] 
wagging his large head dolefully, "or I w( 
have embarked in it. It would have been bet 
had my uncle's fate been mine." 

" I can scarcely see that," said I ; "the adi 

fnf BH vmi Imvi* rBlo+j»i1 T^a Tint dltoffoHiB^ 
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but, if you will tell me the rest of your story to-morrow, 
I shall be very happy to listen." 

" How can I tell you the rest of the story, when I 
myself don't know it?" replied the hippopotamus, 
moodily. 

"That would indeed be impossible," said I; "but, 
until you explain the matter, I shall never be able to 
understand how it is that you should so perfectly recol- 
lect one part of so important a story, and be quite 
forgetful of another part." 

" I should be wise indeed, could I tell the end of a 
story that is not yet finished," replied he, with another 
melancholy shake of his head. " It is a story without 
an end — ^that is, for me; for when it finishes I shall 
never know. It began as I have told you, and it has 
been going on ever since. This is part of it ! " And, 
with a bitter sigh, and what would have passed very 
well as tears in his great eyes, the hippopotamus raised 
his head, and looked round the narrow walls of his den. 

" Then," said I, "am I to understand that your 
adventure with the chief with the red feather was the 
last in which you were concerned ? " 

" If you will take my word for it, it was," replied he, 
in the same sad voice ; but, immediately rousing, he 
added, " If you ask the two-legged ones, they will tell 
another story. They will tell of how they encountered a 
grown bull hippopotamus, reclining against a tree ; and 
how that they — three in number only — ^fought him, and 
beat him, and bound his legs with ropes of wild vine, 
and captured him alive ! " 

"But, sureljr," Baid I, "they ^oxiSLdLYv&^^aKQ^^^l ^^^ 
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SO. "What ! tliree of them only, to subdue 80 mightj a 
beaat P It is impoBsiblc, unless, indeed, he mere th» 
greatest cowwd that ever a hippopotamus ekin covereiL" 

" But they would aot lie, when they bragged of tliar 
exploit," replied he; "it ia quite true that they iU 
find the prime bull as they staj^c, and that they— tins 
of them — bound him, and took bim captive. Certamff 
they do lie as to the rest, for fight there waa none/' 

" Why, then, that is ten times worae," said Ii "1(| 
yield his liberty without n struggle ! I Bhould like H 
see the coward," 

" You have not iiir to look, then," said the hippopot» 
muB. " I am he." 

" Then," I replied, " I should be ashamed to aiinW 
ledge it, if I were you." 

" Would you ? Is misfortune a fault ? " said W 
" Was it a thiug to be ashamed of, that I got woundfllJ 
fair light ? Was it a fault of mine tliat, when I rehmiiJ 
from chasing the two-legged one with the red feathet.l ' 
foimd nothing to tell of the fight but the dead cows ud 
their calves lying on our island, and the cloudy irsto 
strewn with the wreck of the accursed two-legged onrf 
raft ? Waa it because I was a coward that our bod 
dispersed ; and thinking, as I suppose, that I wfls de*! 
never came to look for me ? Was it a fault of miM 
that the point of the knife, that broke in my shoulder, 
remained there, and so cruelly tormented me as soonv 
I had landed, that X couJd not take a single step witi- 
out bellowing with agony ? Should I be ashamed fcfr 
cause, having once iivit&. iswro. \a^«t that tree, I conH 
not rise again; but ftieie\a.-3,fttni'4^\Xw6fc\!«st'«^ 
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days, parched with thirst, and unable to move 
nrds the water, that flowed within a dozen paces of 
P Was I a coward because, unable to stir, I allowed 
two-legged villains to approach, and bind me ? " 
No, truly," I replied ; " if that was how it happened, 

were only an unfortunate beast, and no coward. 
I, the two-legged ones must have thought you one, 
e they knew nothing of y'our injury." 
But they knew all about it. They found it out as 
L as they discovered me, or they would never have 
1 BO valiant. They, the lying ones, even made glory 
of my wound, for when I was bound securely they 
sked out the knife point ; and when their friends came, 
they, * Never was there such a fierce fight as we had 
1 him — see where we woimded him !* As you say, O 
-legged one with the baggy skin, truly I am an unfor- 
Ette beast." 

nd as at this point the poor fellow fairly broke down, 
made the water bubble with the expression of his grief, 
ftly closed and barred his door, and came away. 



Iir WHICH I CAST ABOUT FOB A FODB-TOOTID 
WOSTHr TO BE THE aETEKTH AND I.A6T IK U 
I AM IiniEBTED TO A BOSNXAIT APE FOB A ] 
OF THE UAN AIOI VONEXY QUEBTIOH — I 

MYSELF TO CHUTIfEE, THE CEXI.ON ELEPHJ 

Hatino fixed the number of four-footed adve 
be admitted into this book at aeren, as soon 
completed the task of committing to paper tl 
the hippopotamus, I set about the choice of n 
and last hero. 

There were plenty to choose from ; indeed, i 
the difiiculty. Having, as I thought, fuRy i 
the matter, I resolved to address myself to a i 
orang-utang, an inhabitant of Mr. Putlog'a i 
and imported by that gentleman from the 
Borneo. His story promised to be a good one. 
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't at this trick, that the huntsman's companions, though 
b a few yards behind, would know nothing of the terrible 
gedy, only discovering it when they stumbled over the 
3med one, a minute ago hale and hearty, but now 
Leously dead, with his face wrenched wrong way upper- 
»st, and no trace of his murderer. There was also a ru- 
>iir that this wood-monster had, on one occasion, carried 
'a young lad, and kept him alive in his denfor nearly seven 
)eks, at the end of which time he made his escape. He 
ks such a vindictive brute that nobody would buy him, 
, perhaps it would be more correct to say, that nobody 
cept Mr. Putlog could keep him. He had been pur- 
ased by almost every menagerie-keeper in the country, 
it never, on any occasion, had he been away for more 
an a month, before word came to the Eatcliffe beast- 
eper that he would confer a great favour on his pre- 
Qt proprietor if he would take back the malicious beast 
half-price ; so that, as Mr. Putlog observed, " Shitan" 
rhich is Bomese for devil, and the man-ape's native 
pellation) was as good as an annuity to him. 
I candidly admit that I should like to have put the 
ader in possession of Shitan's history, but this, for 
asons I will proceed to explain, I found to be impos- 
ble. It was not on account of my inability to converse 
ith him. Monkey-tongue, no more than any other, was 
mystery to me. Nor was it that I was afraid of him ; 
dther Scragaman nor Juba had daunted me ; and I have 
> sort of doubt how the insolent Bomean beast would 
kve fared had he been closeted with either one or the 
her of the above-named beasts, for only so short a time 
a single minute. You never met ftucYiWi^xxTg^^^"^^^* 

X 
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lain. One can excuse the lion or the tiger if they take grand 
airs ; dignity of a certain sort is their natural belong^ 
and one may acknowledge it without feeling hunuHa- 
tion. Tlius, and as the reader must have observed in my 
own case, in my dealings with the kings of the eamivorai 
I saw no objection to many slight unbendings and con- 
cessions, seeing that it tended to a friendly understand* 
ing between us ; but the notion of yielding a single hair's 
breadth to one of the monkey tribe, was equally repug- 
nant to my manhood and my New Power. 

Shitan's house was a great cage of wood, plated, wall^ 
and ceiling, and floor, with sheet tin, and strongly barred 
in front. There was a sHt in the roof, and a groove in the 
back of the cage, and when we wanted to make it clem 
and comfortable, we used to drop in an iron shutter, 
and so shut him off whilst we cleaned first one side, and 
then the other. He was a perfect savage ; if you a]»- 
preached his cage bars within a foot, he would at cue-, 
dart out a paw, and you would be lucky if you escaped 
with no worse damage than a torn coat. The lauguagi' 
he used, was frightful to hear. 

Stronger and bigger men than myself had had to uo 
with him, and had never been able to tame liini the leas: 
bit ; and had it not been for my Power, no doubt I should 
have been equally unsuccessful. Even as it was, 1 nevor 
met a beast in my life who cared less for it. 

L had been in Mr. Putlog's employ fully a month before 

I took more than ordinary notice of Master Shitan: ;m.i 

knowing me but as a common sort of beast-keeper, he 

was as daring tow art^ia me tji^ ^t^.^ qt^^ <i\&^^ ^.i\<iaj3 unscru- 

puloiis as to tlie tcxma m^\v\e!V\\i^ ^'5^^vi'eR,<i^\?i^vi, ^^. 
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it have been a startler for him when, one evening, I 
ked deliberately up to the front of his den, and leant 
face against the bars. At first I did not turn the fixll 
je of my New Power on him, only just enough of it 
unaze him a little. Prom this, however, he speedily 
>vered ; and as he crouched at the back of the cage, he 
ttered — 
• Well, this is about the best joke that ever I heard 

As everybody knows, man is the silliest animal 
ler the sun, but surely this one is the silliest of them 

Stop a minute; if he thinks that I'm harmless, 
baps he'll put his face closer yet, and then, if I don't 
ke a grab, and have a little of my old sport of head- 
sting, my name isn't Shitan." 

'Move if you dare!" I cried, suddenly letting my 
iver leap into my eyes, and glaring my fiercest at him. 
3ut instead of cowering and whining, as I expected he 
old, he only leapt to his feet, and beating his breast 
h his fore paws, as was his manner when very angry, 
returned my glare undismayed. 
' Who dares Shitan ? Who dares the king of the great 
awak thicket ? Is it thou, oh half ape and half man P" 
[?his answer of the Bomean ape, I confess, took me 
bier aback. Evidently my Power did not daunt him, 
i he seemed in no way astonished that a creature of 
shape should be acquainted with his language, 
arly, I had better put a bold face on the matter. 
You insolent beast," said I, " do you know that I 
i your life in my hand ? — ^that if I chose to come in 
fOM, I could give t/ou a lesson in he^jyi-tTn&^ai^ ^^m 
Id never forget ?" 

X 2 
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" No," replied Shitan, "I don't know it. I should like 
to see you try it. Step in ; I won't hold the gate against 
you, I promise." 

" Look at me, Shitan ; tell me what you see in nj 
eyes." 

" That which whets my teeth, and strings my limbs &r 
a fight — nothing more," replied the audacious aninul, 
with a provoking grin. 

" Tou rash brute," I replied, " were you not so c(»- 
temptible, I could easily convince you of my terriMe 
power ; the great-limbed tiger — the lion himself— qiuil« 
before me." 

" The lion is a fool," grinned Shitan. " K he knewyon 
as well as I know you, he would make you run, I'll int 
rant. Why he could make me run, let alone a wretched 
creature such as you are, without a single c]&% to I 
your paws, and your black skin all peeled off, so that y.u 
are obliged to wrap yourself up in rags to keep you frora 
shivering, and with nothing of the original monkey left 
in you but your eyes. AVhat do you cover up the hind 
part of your body for ? AVhy, because you are ashamei 
that you have no tail. Pshaw! Be ofi' with you." 

Although it was provoking, still I could not but le-.". 
amused to hear the odious beast talking in this strain. 

" Why, you foolish brute," said I, " don't you kuo^v 
that even as a man, and without the Power, whidi :■• 
a special gift to me, I am greater than any ape that ever 
lived? Don't you know that man is king over everv four- 
legged thing in the world ?" 
"And don't you\vLQr^^^' Te?tQi^e^^tt\Jwis^^^^^}5aj, in the 
first place 1 am nol a iouT-\^^^^^ ^^\sx^^^ -sss^x^^.^ 
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cond place, that men are nothing but worn-out mon- 
eys ? If there is anything that consoles me in my cap- 
7ity," continued the oran utang, with much seriousness, 
it is this — that I am not at liberty to propagate my 
>ecies, that by-and-by, and by degrees, their true 
iture may dwindle out of them ; that they may shed 
leir comfortable hairy coats, and become poor, shivering, 
lin-skinned, clawless creatures such as you are. Make 
le most, my friend, of what little of ape-nature there 
nnains in you. How you manage to preserve it in 
oup eyes, when it has passed clean out of the rest of 
oup carcass, is more than I can understand. However, 
recognize it, and respect it. Only on account of it, 
should have taken the bark off your nose long enough 
go, I assure you." 

And with that he turned away, and began swinging 
nd gambolling over the pole in his cage, as though he 
ad no mind to prolong the discussion. Nor was I, as 
puth compels me to admit, in good trim to continue the 
rgument, had he been willing. It would have been im- 
lossible for me to have done so honestly ; for as soon as 
he cunning beast had put the idea into my head, I sud- 
ienly remembered that many very learned men had 
rritten books to show that the monkey was the pro- 
;enitor of man. It was, to say the least, singular that 
o odd a doctrine should be verified out of the mouth of 
n ape, and not a little preposterous that the monkey 
hould consider himself a loser by the translation. I 
lave observed in latter times that this man and monkey 
[uestion has turned up anew, and with more vigour than 
ver; and perhaps I am wrong in fuTmft\im%^i)afe tdl^'^^^ 
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party with so powerful a prop to their argument. But on 
the other- hand, it may be fairly stated, it would be strange 
indeed, if Shitan, possessing, as he undoubtedly did, 
every other wicked quality, was free from that of lying. 
Monkeys are rare imitators ; and it is not unlikely thit 
Shitan had been listening to the discussions of tbe 
scientific men with whom, in the course of his traYels, k 
had come in contact, and according to his cunning natme, 
twisted them to meet his own views. I know that I^ 
so impressed by the subject at the time, that I borrowed 
and read all the books bearing on it that I could find,iBd 
among others I met one, very old, called " Conjectuit 
Cabbalistica," written by Henry More ; and, holding it to 
be the duty of every man, should ho stumble on a can- 
live for a common malady, to tell it to his neighboun, I 
give to such of my readers who may go in dread tbit 
thcM*r great-great-grandfather was a baboon, the following 
bit of comfort, as Henry More gives it to me : — 

" Of a truth, vile epicurism and sensuality will make 
the soul of man so degenerate and blind, that he \n]\ no: 
only be content to slide into brutish immorality, but 
please himself in this very opinion, that he is a real brute 
already — an ape, a satyr, a baboon ; and that the best o:" 
men are no better, save that civilizing of them an: 
industrious education has made them appear in a moro 
refined shape. . . . But as many as are thus sottish, let 
them enjoy their own wildness and ignorance ; it is suffi- 
cient for a good man that he is conscious unto himself that 
he is more nobly descended, better bred and bom, auu 
more skilfully taug\\t"by \l^e ^\\^«Q;^^'^R>\lt\ea of his own 
mincf 
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I return, however, to Sliitan, the Bomean man-ape. It 
was plain that unless I begged it as a favour, he couldinot 
be induced to tell me his history ; but great as are the 
lengths I would go to oblige the worthy reader, begging 
favours of a monkey are most decidedly without the 
boundary. Besides, there was after all a doubt as to 
bis being in the strict sense of the term a four-footed 
animal. However little distinction there may be between 
his so-called fingers and his toes, it is undeniable that he 
conveys his food to his mouth with his — well, with his 
fore-paws, a method of eating, to say the least of it, 
exceptional among quadrupeds. Por these reasons, then, 
I resolved to have no more to say to Shitan ; no great 
loss to the reader, he may depend, for without doubt his 
'would have been a very horrible history, and even had it 
not been so, he was bad enough to have made it out to 
be so with his lying and bragging. Not, I would beg 
the reader to understand, that I make these observations 
out of spite towards the great monkey, or in retaliation 
for the slight he put on me. It is my honest conviction 
that Shitan deserves all that I have charged against him, 
and a great deal more ; however, we vrill let him go. 

One thing afforded me much satisfaction, and that was, 
that my New Power had not suffered in the least in my 
encounter vdth the man-ape. To be sure, it may have 
felt what is vulgarly termed " sheepish*' while in Shitan's 
presence ; but as soon as he was out of sight, the Power 
was as vigorous as ever, and ready for a bout with any 
beast in the yard. For experiment sake, I tried it on the 
hyena, and for a little time really thought that I might 
be able to get a very fair story out o£ Tmccl \\sv&'^wsl^W81«" 
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can depend on such mean brutes. It was all very well 
while the Power fixed his eyes ; but he had not gone fir 
before he began to hang his head and to blink and wink, 
and then he began to lie and equivocate in the most 
barefaced manner. 

To take his word for it, he was a fountain of wisdom 
for every other beast of the forest ; he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the rhinoceros ; the leopards took council witl 
him ; and the lion himself would many and many a time 
have gone hungry, if the hyena had not supplied him 
with a dinner. Indeed, I should be sorry to be obliged 
to set down all the terrible crammers the mendacious 
brute endeavoured to palm off on me as facts, and for 
which he received a reward in a sound kicking, and an 
empty dish at supper-time. "With almost the same 
result, I tried my hand with the jackall, as well as wiA 
a clietah ; the last being an animal strange to me until I 
came to Mr. Putlog's. From his shape, I thought to be 
sure that lie must be a tremendous follow as a free rover; 
but a quarter of an hour's conversation served to con- 
vince me how much I was mistaken. He was notliins: 
but a mean-spirited mongrel, who made no better use of 
those qualities which entitled him to rank with tigers and 
leopards, than to let them out to hire. I have made in- 
quiries since, and find that the chctah is common enouirh 
in certain parts of India, and that its patrons are gentlt'- 
men of such delicate constitution, that while tliey haven-) 
objection to seeing an animalworriedto death, and mauHcd 
and torn, they have not tbe heart or the courage, or what- 
ever it may be, to \^eTao\\tv\\x tvs>'&\^^ vol t\\^ -^er^etratioii ••! 
the cruelty. So they caW \ii t\\ei ^^"^y^X.^mq.^ v^S.'O^^ O^^^lX.^. 
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rho, during such times as his services are not required, 
B, content to live in a stable with a chain about his 
leck. The noble sportsmen, the chetah's patrons, having 
resolved on a hunting excursion, set off in a waggon^ 
diking their pet with them, and a few swift black men ;• 
ipid so they jog along the road by the forest, smoking 
Knd chatting, until presently a deer is spied. This is the 
lignal for unlatching the chetah's box, and away starts 
Oie docile creature after the game, followed by the run- 
ners with sticks in their hands, while the " sportsmen" 
idjust their field-glasses, and lounging conveniently, enter 
into the spirit of the chase. They watch their chetah 
well on the track of the unsuspecting game, moving 
Uirough the jungle fast almost as a bird flies. Pre- 
sently he reaches the open, where concealment is no 
longer possible, and then he utters his roar and boiinds 
off in pursuit of the scared deer. There is no doubt as 
to the result, however; the deer has no more chance 
against the chetah than a rat would have against a terrier 
in a rat pit ; and in a few minutes an exulting shout from 
the waggon announces that the deer is down. So the 
runners find when they come up with their sticks ; there 
is the chetah and his prey, and the chetah is very busy 
lapping at a rent he has made in the stag's throat. Now, 
if ever — hot and panting after the chase, with his fore- 
paws pressing the prostrate game, and his nose drenched 
in its blood — now, if ever, the chetah would resent- the 
intrusion of the men with the sticks, and show them his 
teeth as a caution. Not he, the sneak and coward ; he 
may show his teeth, but it is only in a fawning grin, to 
draw attention to the neat manner m \i\i\dck V^ ^^aSk 
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acoomplisliod Lis job ; and then one man gives bim alrii, ^ 
and another gives hi in a cuff, and in an instant Ik k 
muzzle is over his red nose and the collar round his ned; ie 
and while the rest of the men cany off the game to (he | k? 
expectant sportsmen in the waggon, one hauls along fte | ;>-. 
chctah and kicks him into his box ; and there he remBB ^ 
until his masters require a further supply of hutchffi ' ^ 
meat, rewarding him between v^'h ilea, as I suppose, witij \, 
little of the venison offal ! The contemptible beast! My 1 1 
Xew Power was dreadfuUy incensed against him, mi 
would have urged me to give him a mauling on the spot; 
but since breaking his head would not have mended Ms 
manners, I did not care to put myself out of the wrg". 

It was a day or two after the above-mentioned occur- 
rence that, still debating in my mind which of the animab 
I sliould select as my seventh adventurer, I sat intlie 
^roat stall wliore the old elephant was lodged. He \d 
hcvn attached to Mr. Putlog's establishment for m;:? 
than two years, and was one of the verj'- icw unprofitaVi? 
investments that gentleman had made in the course of l.i- 
prcViessional career. True, he had cost his present ma.v:-: 
xcry little, the transaction having been one of barter. It 
seems that a beast-keeper at Liverpool knew a gentleman 
who had had a lot of money left to him unexpectedly. 
and feeling inclined to indulge in eastern splendour, h:ii 
built himself a palace modelled exactly after that ui" ih.- 
Sultan of Turkey, and ])ut himself to vast expense t'-: 
oarj)ets and hookahs, and slippers. Hearing tliat it Ar;.5 
the fashion for eastern nabobs to take equestrian exercise 
on elephant back, \\e. ^vkdcivi ta\ <ile\\liant to ]iis osiiib- 
lishincnt ; but it ap\)caTa\\\^^>i\ie,^'axciOv\Yi\N.^^^ 
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district in which he lived objected to the mob which 

Rfi&arariably attended the perambulations of the giant in 

i-;^l3ieir little high street, and threatened to indict its owner 

iHlbr the nuisance; and the gentleman, being of a very 

P^bstinate turn, would doubtless have taken his elephant 

K^to a law court, had it not fortunately happened that 

iJ^Mxnit this time it came to his ears that elephant-riding 

&Iiad quite gone out of fiEUshion amongst the grandees of 

['■'Bagdad and Cairo, and that ostrich-riding was all the 

►t^'wige. Nothing, then, would do for his lordship but an 

. ostrich, and as luck would have it, an old bird of that 

■:. • -species had long been a profitless tenant at Mr. Putlog's 

: place ; and after some negotiation between Mr. Putlog 

and the Liverpool agent, the former consented to part 

: with his ostrich, receiving as its value seven pounds ten 

r and the persecuted elephant. And a very good day's 

work it would have proved for Mr. Putlog, but for one 

3 drawback — nobody wanted an elephant. The menageries 

I through the country were already supplied, and there was 

I no opening for an animal of such ponderous bulk in private 

[ circles. So there he remained, ^' eating his head off," as 

I Mr. Putlog graphically expressed it, and with no better 

I prospect of release for that gentleman than that, perhaps^ 

, somebody's elephant would one day die, and create a 

I demand for an elephant in want of a situation. Waiting 

this event, " Chutnee" stood, on the morning in question, 

F as he had stood on so many previous mornings, disposing 

of his breakfast ration of forty pounds of hay, carrot, 

and mangold wurzels, as calmly and unconcernedly as 

though he were not only earning his own living, but 

putting money in bia master's pocket. 
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I declare that, although my duties at Mr. Putlog's 
brought me in communication with Chutnee several timet 
in the course of the day, I never once thought of him « 
an animal who once upon a time had been an unbuned i ^jt 
forest ranger, surrounded by enemies who hungered afia ■ \c 
him dead or alive, with his liberty to keep, and a stwi^ » 
determination and no mean ability to keep it. NotlnBg io 
was more unlikely than that he should be considered in c 
tliis light, he was so thoroughly docile and domesticatei ] 
There was a great pump at the end of the yard, and : 
you had only to say to Chutnee, " Can't you fill your own ^ : 
tub, lazybones ? " "When he would catch up the stable 
pail, and, carrying it to the pump, work the handle 
with his trunk till he had filled it ; then he would bring 
it baclv, and carefully tilting it into his drinking tul 
march back for some more, and so on, until he had faith- 
fully executed the order. He was as good as a watcV 
man in the yard, and ho was such a trustworthy iVi'.o^ 
that tliere was no necessity for tying him up. It wa< 
lucky for us all that wo allowed him his liberty to tlii? 
extent ; for on one occasion that cunning beast, tlv; 
Bornoan man-ape, contrived to slip his collar and break 
II hole through the side of his cage, and, being a^i i'£ 
of devilry as the Father of Mischief, the first use h. 
niado of his liberty was to confer it on all his fclUv. 
prisoners. As it haiDi^ened, he began with the ^u-.v.- 
i'ry, who were more frightened than gratified by lii-^ 
ofliciousness, and shrunk back into the further coriu-r.- 
of their dons ; but, taking the cages in regular onltr. 
hi' presently came to V\\?A) m \N\s\fc\i^%^v«L<5eocelor Av;is 
coniiued, and had y\\v\}v>v^ tV^ \iCi\X.QY^ \»v^\., ^^\ >^; 
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iliiiig for the top one, when Chutnee, thinking it 
high time to put an end to a game so dangerous, 
lied over, and, whipping his trunk round the man- 
's body, hauled him down. He did not let him go, either, 
held him balanced by the middle, while the man-ape 
med with rage, and did his best to wriggle round, 
that he might get a grip with his jaws at Chutnee's 
This was the condition of affairs when, alarmed 
i^'liy the row, Mr. Putlog and myself rushed down in our 
p 9% Bight-caps to see. It was lucky for Chutnee that the 
:r man-ape did not succeed in getting a snap at his trunk. 
£ X much doubt, had he done so, whether he would not 
fc^ liave taken a bit out of it. It is likejy enough that he 
^ irould have felt the weight of the elephant's Imees for 
R bis pains, but that would not have given the poor brute 
M the use of his limb again. A man bereft of his arms 
:( and legs, is no worse off than an elephant with a 
wounded trunk. He can neither feed himself nor take 
drink ; and if you would keep him alive, you must feed 
kim like a baby. Judging from his care of his trunk while 
in a state of bondage, the elephant seems to be well 
aware of what his fate will be if he gets it injured. 
But it does happen sometimes. A hendoo man (that is 
the man who drives the elephant with the hendoo, which 
is a stick with a hook and a spike at the end of it,) 
belonging to the Governor at Meerut, told me that an 
elephant of his once got his trunk sliced with a bill- 
hook, and that ever afterwards they had to double up his 
hay and grass into little bundles, and stow them into 
bis mouth. Thinking of elephants and their trunks, a 
dozen storieB concerning them come \iAiO Tcq \S!mA» 
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There is that Btorj of the elephant in the menagMU rt 
Dubliu. The menagerie ivas accidentally destrojeilif 
fiie, and the elephant with it; and when the minBoxW, 
and they came to Mb charred bones, his trunk m 
missing, and tbey thought to be sure that it waswt 
eumed. When, however, they came to move the baii 
they found it securely pinned to the gruiuid; uidi 
wonder, for when the flames began to threaten the 
brute, by way of putting it out of liarm's way, hel 
thruet Ilia trunk into the ground to the depth of 
than two feet. 

This, however, has nothing to do with oar CI 
who was as whole and henrty an animal bb one would ' 
to meet, and oa the reader would have no reason to 
doubt, had he seen liim at breakfuBt as I saw him 
the morning in question. Seated on the edge of la 
feeding- trough, I waa puzzling myself as to what Bhonld 
be my next move towards completing niy batch of four- 
footed adventurers. There was the leopard, and the , 
puma, and the jaguar — should it be one of these? 
From my little conversation with the animal !»* 
named, at the Zoological Gardens, I was inclined to 
make application to the animal of the same speekt 
belonging to our collection ; indeed there were two 
of them, but they had but very recently oome to hand 
— within the last few days, indeed, — and were at present 
too savage and impatient to exchange a civil word with 
anybody. 

" No," aaid I, half aloud, "it will be of no use tfl trj 
fhe jaguars. I awp^oae \ ■ni.\is.'& •ci^-s'QKk \ao.Y be done 
with the leopard v^^^^ a\^tAl ^fiisp*-, \ig*^o^ 
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enough to fight his own battles, and strong enough and 
brave enough, I should think." 

As I said before, I was seated by the elephant's feed- 
ing-trough ; and as I uttered what I have just written, 
Chutnee suddenly raised his head and regarded me with 
his little piggy eyes, so full of comical surprise that I 
could not for a moment doubt that he had caught the 
sense of my muttering. True, I had spoken in man- 
language ; but Chutnee, although he could not speak it, 
understood it, I am quite convinced, as well as his own. 
Indeed, tl\e next moment I had ample proof that he had 
understood me, for, speaking in that low whispered voice 
of his, — ^for so large an animal, it is curious how small and 
gentle is the elephant's voice — he muttered to himself as 
he turned his attention again to the contents of his 
feeding-trough. 

" Brave, indeed ! K he had seen as much of the 
cunning, cowardly villain as I have, he would have a dif- 
ferent opinion, I'm thinking. I should not advise him 
to ' try his. hand ' with the leopard ; the brute would 
snap it off as sure as he's alive ; which I should be sorry 
to see," I was gratified to hear Chut, say, " as he seems 
to be a decent sort of man." 

Whether it was that it came so unexpectedly, I can't 
say; but never, in all its dealings with the other animals, 
did my New Power experience such a thrill of delight as 
when it heard the voice of the Asiatic elephant express 
itself in these terms. Still, so accustomed had I become 
to regard him — and not only this one, but all elephants, 
African as well as others, with whom, in t\!L<^ <s«v3a?&fc ^ 
my long experience, I had had AesJ^ga— «^^ ^ ^xj^^^'b^ 
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and sociable beast — a companionable animal like 
liorso and dog — that it seemed that my New Power, 
Avlien it recognized in Chutnee an animal of its own sort, 
had rather made a curious discovery than arrived at i 
^vell-kno^^'n fact ; and it appeared fitter for me to talk to 
Chutnee in man-language than in his own tongue, 
althougli I was made perfectly well aware, by the strange 
tsvitching of my muscles, that my New Power was quite 
prepared to hold discourse with him in the language of 
his own native country, or, indeed, of any other it miy 
have been his lot to have lived in. 

" Your experience of the leopard is something like 
my own, Chut.," I observed, at the same time throwing 
another good armful of hay into his trough, " and is cat- 
fined to seeing him behind iron bars. Truly he does wf 
look particularly bold and generous as he lies there, witli 
his flat snakv head to the floor, blinking his jrreen eves 
in the siui. But it is hardly fair to iudat' him >; 
I'd wager he cuts a different figure, gambolling infons:- 
tangle, or crouching and lying in wait for his prev aiiiLc: 
the great boughs." 

*' A safe wager, too, considering that it could never l-. 
settled," sneered Chutnee, while at the same time he pu: 
up his trunk, and caressed my hand for the extra bit c: 
hay. 

'' And why, pray?" I asked, still in man-language. 
" Jk^cause you could never be ou the spot to str." 
replied he. " That in the first place, and in the secoui 
even if he was a beast to be believed, he could not tf.': 

jou about his ex-^^ric^iec^ ?i% a. free leopard, as lie dvn'i 

know a w^ord of your tou^u^?' 
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t would be enough if I knew his, would it not P" 
'ish," replied Chutnee, whipping a little bundle of 
ato his mouth. 

lurely," said I, "if I can understand a noble 
lage like your own, it may happen that I am master 
3 meaner language of the leopard." 
Tou understand elephant !" said Chutnee, with undis- 
d contempt. " I wish you did ; it would be a treat 
e to hear it — a treat I have not experienced since 
ame — many years ago — after our herd was captured 
9 corral, and I was put to tread clay in the brick 
. That was the last time I ever heard my native 
age spoken. I have met flap-eared A&ican brutes 

but there is no making out two words of the 
e and squeak they call their language." 
[ had hitherto been dull as to the sort of animal I 
lealing with, these allusions of his to his native 
ry and his native tongue — to the capture of the 
of which he was a member — at once opened my eyes 
e circumstance that here, ready to my hand, was 
I had been so anxiously searching for. Ifoto I 
remember all sorts of stories of elephant adventure 
I had heard and read — not forgetting, though, 
larly enough, up to this moment it had escaped my 
»ry, the one Bet the bear had told me of, in connec- 
Tith the narrative of her father's death. The dis- 
Y was lucky in every way. Without doubt, old 
lee was able to spin a most interesting and truthful 

and, knowing his kindly disposition, I made no 
f doubt that he would, in an obUging aad «ttc«&j;gD^ 
'd maimer, give me the in{oTma\ivQU \ Ti^^^QQa»^\ 

Y 



a time, and observed tlie surpassing cnimii 
wa;B, and yet be surpriBed that they should 
make themselves acquainted with the kngu 
creatures thej gOTern. I understaud your 
Cbut." 

Cbut. once more looked up as I said tbii 
language, of course — this time with more of aai 
than comicRlity in his eyes, but he finally 
great head in disbelief, and went on with his 1 

" Why, you stupid old blunderer," laughed '. 
yon should knov that your language is int 
me ; if not, how comes it that our conrersai 
laat five minutes has been carried on withoi 
hitch P" 

This view of the matter evidently took Mastf 
all aback. He suddenly pricked up his etae, ai 
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time in Jiis own tongue, and looking at him with the full 
force of mj 'New Power. " It is the end of it with your- 
self ; but there my advantage begins. Pshaw! don't 
look so alarmed, Chut. If I understood you aright, just 
now, you said it would be a treat to hear your own 
language spoken : if treats affect you in this way, if I 
were you, I should avoid 'em as much as possible." 

And, truly, the behaviour of Chut, was not that of a 
creature on the point of discussing something he was 
particularly fond of. His little eyes expanded tiU they 
looked as though they must presently pop clean out of 
his head ; and, vdth his trunk all drooping, as was in- 
variably the case whenever he was very much a&aid, he 
sank down on to his knees. And there he lay, staring 
at me vnth all his might, and with his mouth open, a&aid 
to stir. 

" Why, what a great coward you are. Chut.," said I, 
pleasantly, and by way of reassuring him. 

" And is it any wonder that I should be dismayed ?" 
replied he in a frightened whisper. " Have I not, since 
the first hour of my captivity, thought myself free, at 
least, to express my sorrows and my complainings in my 
own tongue. Truly, and as you say, the cunning of man 
is unsurpassed ! Now, indeed, can I account for punish- 
ments out of number that I have suffered, — for short 
measures of hay and stinted water, and all, as far as I 
saw, without reason. It is plain enough novr^-^I spoke 
my mind about the meanness, and the tyranny, and the 
cruelty that was practised towards me, never dreaming 
that men were wise enough, to -an&fisii^i^AsA* ^^^2^ 
gracioaa! I have said enough to t\iat\oi^\^w^^sofe*^^^^»^ 

t2 
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comes here sometimes (Mr, Putlog he meant), to hne 
got myself into dreadful scrapes. I haye abused mi & 
bullied liim to liis face, and told him flat bow I vodd i 
serve liim, if it wasn't that I was afraid of the om^ t 
quences. Did he never tell you about it ? " j 

I have no doubt that poor Chut, thought it very end « 
of me to sit laughing at him, while he knelt thm i 
in mortal terror, reflecting on the lamentable delusion he \ 
had laboured under all his life. 

" No, Chut. ; he never gave me the particulars of nsf 
quarrel that may have occurred between you; he couldnt 
very well, since he didn't understand a word you utterd. 
Cheer up ; you are quite mistaken when you suppoK 
that a knowledge of brute-language is a common posi» 
sion among mankind. Indeed, you may take my wad 
for it that I never in my life met another man who wm 
so gifted. You and I may converse together, but, thoi::- 
a thousand men were listening, not one of them coi: : 
make out a word of what was said." 

" You are quite sure ? " asked Chut., who had listened . 
with most eager attention as I spoke. 

*' Quite sure," I replied. 

" But 1/02C understand," said he. " I don't know tb: 
ever I abused you ; if I have, I am sure I did not meo: 
it. You, who are so wise, will, I am sure, make allow- 
ance for a fellow's occasional fits of ill temper. It is jl 
very well, as that tall, lean one says " 

" Mr. Putlog," said I. 

" Ah, Putlog," continued Chutnee ; " it's all verv we!i 
for Mr. Putlog to taW. li.^ m^^^X.^ ViSiiL \s\ft a. dreadi 
life before you. came, Yi Y ot^^ ^^a \a>icO^ -^^a. \v:i^* 
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round, when I thought he was bringing me my break- 
fast, he would begin at me at once. ' You wait, you 
great lazy brute ; when I've attended to the beasts I 
can turn a penny by, it will be time enough to cram 
your ugly maw ; hang you, I'd shoot you for your bones 
and your ivory, if I thought it would pay for powder 
and shot.' And then, when he at last did bring me a bit 
to eat; * It's well for you, you great skulker,' he would say, 
' to lodge here, eating and swilling, with a Christian man to 
wait on you ! It would pay me better to swop you away 
for. a stout donkey, or sell you for a pot of beer even.' 
' Why,' I used to answer him, * you lean-gutted one, — 
you hairless jackal, strutting on your hind legs, — ^you 
faded man-ape!' But, there, it is not worth while 
repeating to you the sort of language his Insolence 
tempted me to use towards him. What I meant him to 
understand was this, that I did not thank him for the 
food he gave me ; that I owed him no thanks ; that I 
was bom a jfree elephant, able and willing to provide for 
all my wants ; and, so far from courting the companion-^ 
ship of his kind, I avoided and shunned it all I knew : 
that I took no pleasure in my life, because he had made 
it so bitter for me to bear. 

"And is it not true?" continued Chutnee, who by 
this time had got on to his legs, and straightened his 
trunk. " You, whose knowledge of my kind is so deep, 
can answer. Is it not true P Is it not bitter, at best, 
to know that your life is not your own, — ^to be cooped 
and cramped in a place such as this, — ^to be compelled 
to eat dry, musty hay, and drink ^atet o\)Xi o^^sa ^sma^^ 
veBsel that one's trunk lies along &A \>o\toxa. ol ^^^ *^*^ 
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submit to all this, and have ever in your mind bow you 
used to live — how you might be living now, liaid you 
been let alone ; the great, green, free forest, instead of 
the dark stable, and the stable post, and the chain ; the 
dewy grass and tender leaves, instead of mouldy hay; 
the bright deep river, instead of the shallow water tub ! 
When these old remembrances come back to me, I wish 
he would find some common sort of powder and shot my 
bones and ivory would pay for, and shoot me to death 
with it." 

And, as the great handsome fellow delivered himself 
of this sorrowful outburst, I felt so full of pity for him 
that, if I could there and then have helped him back to 
his forest home in Ceylon, I am sure that I should have 
done so, regardless of consequences. This, however, 
was impossible; so I did the next best thing in my 
power — I slipped round to the shed where the mangold 
wurzel was kept; and, selecting half-a-dozen of the 
biggest, carried them to him. He seemed still deeply 
engrossed with his old remembrances when I returned ; 
so much so that, although he was passionately fond of 
mangold wurzel, he scarcely noticed them when I placed 
them before him. Presently, said he, 

" Do you happen to know the great Kiayan forest ? " 

" No," I replied ; " is it a very grand place ? " 

" It is the grandest forest in the world," replied 

Chutnee, with an air I have never seen equalled, except 

in a Scotchman when speaking of Edinburgh. " It is 

many years ago — let me see, how many? I was nine 

years old wlien 1. sa'Ti ^i)aa \a&\. cii ^^, ^x^d now I am 

thirty-one : alx, it ia tYieiit^-^o ^^^x:?^ ivo.^"^ ^^"ass^feVxa. 
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linyan forest ; but it is as green in my mind, as though 
". had left it but yesterday. I was born there. Ours 
ras the largest herd for twenty miles round. There 
rare seventeen tuskers in our herd, not counting the 
ora that we turned out. Seventeen tuskers, to say 
LOthing of the cows and their calves! "When I picture 
myself that noble army, and reflect on the tremen- 
ous exploits it has performed, and of the terror which 
1; — nay, a single member of it — would inspire among a 
reat mob of just such long and lean ones as this 
ir. Putlog, only they were -of a different colour; wljeu 

reflect on certain adventures of my own, against a 
ozen such fellows, and again, on what it is my sad loo 
3 endure at his hands, it makes me tingle for shame/* 

"Adventures with whom. Chut. ? " I asked. " With 
It. Putlog's sort, or with your own race, or with the 
ther beasts of the forest P " 

" Other beasts of the forest, indeed ! " repeated the 
Id elephant, contemptuously. ** What other beast that 
oams dares dispute with us P Dares the bear P Dares 
hie leopard, before whom Mr. Putlog winces, and draws 
ack afraid P Dares the leopard tread the same path 
s the elephant, except it be at a safe distance be- 
ind him P He would perish of thirst, before he found 
otirage to come down to the pool while the elephant 
ras drinking. No, I have fought with my own kind, 
ad I have so far lowered my dignity as to fight with 
lack Putlogs ; but I never sank lower than that, thank 
oodness." 




CHAPTER Xm. 
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I PBETAIL OH CffDTHEE TO KECOUNT HIS DESFESUI 
COMBAT WITH THE " HOKA." 

"Next to seeing a fight between two such migb^ 
animals as elephants," I Tentured to observe, " nothing 
would give me greater pleastue than to hear an account 
ofit." 

" Of it," repeated Chutnee. " I did not mention aj 
one fight in particulftr, did I ? " 

" No, you did not : atill, without doubt there ia OB 
fight which you have particular reaaous for rememberiifi 
before any other; is it not ho, Chnt. ? " I asked. 

" AVell, if you reatrict your question to my 
family, I am not sure that you are right," replied Chut; 
" but, if you allude to my kind, without doubt you a« 
perfectly correct. That fight I had with my cousin the 
hora, was an affair not easily forgotten." 

"Did you say your cousin tho kora?" remarked I. 
" Because, if he was your cousin, he must have been one 
of your family." 

" It is evident," said he eicitedly, after regarding me 
for several seconda in mute surprise; "it is ovideat 
that, along with your knowledge of elephaut tongue, 
70U have acquired no knowledge of our customa satA tho 
i»wa by whicli o\ii Uxea as© ■Mgii&'wi, ~&i<fE!a!3t: -^.a*'-) 
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SO ; or, if it be otherwise, yon liave dared to oflfer me an 
affront which I have at least spirit enough remaining in 
me to resent." 

And so saying, and before I could recover my asto- 
nishment at the sudden change in Chutnee*s manner, he 
whipped his trunk about my waist, and held me up 
helplessly, with my eyes on a level with his own, which 
were red with fury. 

" Tell me, what is a hora ? " he demanded, sharply. 

Although he held me so securely, he took care not to 
squeeze me hard enough to hurt me, though I well 
knew that I was now quite at his mercy, and that he 
could, if he chose, dash me to the ground, and crush me 
beneath his mighty knees, before any one could respond 
to my cries for assistance ; therefore, indignant as I felt 
at being treated so, it was evidently the best way to 
treat the matter as coolly aa possible t so I replied quite 
composedly, — 

" How should I know what a hora is ? I never heard 
the word until you just now uttered it." 

" Perhaps you know it under another name," said 
Chut., slightly relaxing his hold; but still only half 
convinced, and regarding me suspiciously out of his 
little piggy eyes. "Perhaps you know the villain I 
allude to, not as a Jiora^ but as a saum ? " 

" I know no more about * sawns ' or * horas,' than the 
man in the moon," I replied. 

" Or goondahs ? " suggested Chutnee. 

" Or goondahs," I replied, positively. 

" Well," said he, seating me cace&Lyi^ «dl\ ^sci^ <s^ 
the edge of the food trough, fcoia ^iV^^Ja. V<^ \^^ XsfiBSss^ 
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me, "I believe you are tellmg me the truth. I 
foolish to believe otherwise from tbe beginning; 
therefore, I humbly beg your pardon for taking yoi 
in the manner I did. Split my tuska ! I might 
known that,, however brave the two-legged odcb n 
tbey would never have the audacity to tell an elepluS 
to his head, that be came of a family that barbound' 
hora I " 

" I grant the pardon you ask very readily," I KpM 
"but, before we go any further, perhaps you will 
kind enough to inform me what sort of frightful ( 
ture this Iiora, or saum, or joondah, may be, that the i 
suspicion of being related to one should put you in 
a tremendouB rage." 

" Well, that is not so eaay as it seems," replied Chi 
after some reflection ; " because, &om all I have ktlt 
your interpretation of the hateful word ia too wesA » 
thousand times. ' Kogue ° ia his name among the tw.- 
legged ones of Ceylon; but, unless I a,m mistakei 
' rogue ' ia not a particularly strong term of opprobriin 
in England." 

" Then you are mistaken," said I ; " a rogue with a 
is a man to be shunned by all honest folk ; be is i 
knave, a vagabond, a thief, a petty rascal," 

" So he may be, and many other thinga that are woiKi 
but atai an angel compared with a hora. How 
eaU the worst two-legged one amongst you ? " 

"A murderer, 

Chut, shook his head. 

"A houae bumei," 

Another Bhake oEtWVeai.moTeftTO.-^Qa&.ii'Oc.-KQ.'iiBs^iS. 
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^ • "A dealer in slaves." 

^ ■' " That is something nearer the mark," observed Chut- 
^-^ nee, with a nod of intelligence. " A dealer in slaves is 
"- bad ; but a two-legged one who, by hip wheedling and 
-^ eunning, trapped other two-legged ones into slavery, 
S would be thought worse of, eh ? " 
!♦ • " Such a traitorous villain would be too bad for the 
gaJlows," I replied ; he would be worse than a house- 
J' burner, or a murderer, without doubt." 
i " Well, you have only to imagine such a one, and you 
ri' have a faint idea what a hora is," replied Chut., grimly. 
d;^ Suddenly, it occurred to me that, in reading accounts 
u.»* of elephants and elephant-hunting, I had met with 
allusions to certain mysterious elephants, incompre- 
9( - hensible at the time, but on which the revelations 
1 now made by Chutnee threw considerable light. It 
frequently happened, so the books said, that in dis- 
tricts were elephants abounded would be found a 
solitary brute, avoiding the general herd, and avoided 
by it, browsing by itself, and leading altogether a lonely 
life ; and this, as far as the traveller could discern, 
•without reason, for invariably the solitary one was a 
sleek and handsome fellow. Every writing sportsman 
had made mention of these lonely elephants ; but not 
one had ventured to give a reason for their singular 
manner of existence. Perhaps they were horas, Now 
I came to think of it, Chutnee had said, when enume- 
rating the number of the family to which he belonged, 
" we counted seventeen tuskers, without the hora, whom 
we turned out." I determined to pursue the inquiry 
further. 
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" Tou must eicuse my dulnesa of comprelieiiNiii^ 
Chut,," eaid I j " but, despite your explanatioo, I am etili 
in the dark as to the true nature of the odious hora. One 
can underataud a two-legged oue beguiling his fcUowi 
into slavery, because he may make a profit out of tlie 
trtmaaution ; but by what process one elephant can lake 
captive another, or the poaeible advantage to him of the 
performance of such a Hhabby trick, is altogether mora 
than I can make out. Of whom caji he learn eo mudi 
wickedness F " 

" Of whom ! Why, of jour sort," replied Chut, bit- 
terly ! " Who else could teach an elephant such devili; 
but a. two-legged one ? " 

" I don't know who else," I replied ; " but that the 
two-legged ones are responeihle for the exieteace oikffm 
is quite out of the question, as half a minute's reflec- 
tion would convince you. Pray, what chance have the 
two-legged onea to communicate with a wild elepliimt, 
and give it iuatruction ? " 

"Kone at all," replied Chut.; "but it happens tobei 
tame elephant, or at least a half tame one, on which tbe 
two-legged onea practise." And then observing thai 
I was still doubtful aa to his meaning, he continued, — 

" Pshaw, it is a simple business enough when taugil 
by such able masters of the art of deceit and treacherj 
as the two-legged onea are. I think I have made mention 
to you of the corral — the trap, that is, in which elephaiila 
are caught wholesale. 'Well, out of a catch there are 
sure to be one or two mean and low, cunning bruUt 
vbo, finding theiiise\'ie%ia\ieA«>K%, can. derive pleaeun 
fr(aa enticing otteia to ftie asiwa ncs^Mwm* %\i^!«t^Vk 
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you assure me, a knowledge of elepHant language is 
imknown to all mankind except yourself, it is hard to 
imagine the means by which the two-legged brute 
and the other one come to an understanding. It is 
managed somehow, however ; and a compact is made 
between the two, that, in consideration of the four- 
legged brute devoting his life to the service of the two- 
legged brute, as a decoy in the capture of elephants, 
he, the four-legged brute, shall be excused all sorts of 
labour, and be kept in clover for the rest of his days. 
NoTV you know all about it," said Chut. 

"Still I cannot see how the elephant contrives to 
fulfil his share of the detestable bargain," I observed. 

" Let him alone for that," replied Chut, with a scorn- 
ful curl of his trunk. " What with his own natural 
cunning, and the lessons which the two-legged ones im- 
part to him, there is very little in the way of devilry he 
is incapable, not only of * contriving,* but of executing 
too, I'll warrant you. As thus : supposing some poor 
wretch of an elephant has passed through the horrors of 
the corral, and become so subdued in spirit — as he cer- 
tainly will be — that it is thought safe to put him to 
•work — to yoke him with an old and tame slave of his 
own kind, and set him to treading clay for the brick- 
makers. His legs are galled and cut by the corral 
iropes ; he is smarting from innumerable spear thrusts ; 
he is so thin that his ribs may be counted through his 
skin, he has fretted and pined so ; he is tackled to the 
mill-pole by a great chain which is attached to a collar 
about his neck; and he is doomed to tram^^ tram^^ 
fynmp, in the dreai^y clay-fiield, mt^i xlo fvdo«t 
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than lialf a bellyful of grasB and hay, and a muddy batlv 
in the eveniug. If he has a spark of pluck remaining 
la him, such treatment aa this will rouse him. More 
often than not, he lacks thie last epark — it is queaclicii 
entirely at the moment when, urged by the poiut of the 
cruel driver's hendoo, he makea hie first tug at the 
hateful collar. Let ua auppoae, however, that his is a rare 
case, aod a little of hia lii^i'ce deaire foF freedom atill 
keeps hia heart warm. All day long he ia atolidly obe- 
dient to hia keeper, and treads clay with a will, so tiiat 
his masters think hitn one of the sort that ia easily 
broken, and watch him leaa severely than they other- 
wiae Mould. Come the evening, and the bathing time, 
he ia off. Hia strength ia atill equal ti) the snapping of 
a chain, his trumpeting has atill enough of meaning ia it 
to warn the drivers and keepers tlint they had better 
move out of bis path, unless tliey would be trodden down 
and crushed in the mire. He gains the forest, and ie 
once more a free elephant." 

" And a wary elephant, I should say," I ventured to 
remark ; " and one not very likely to slip into a pitfall 
with his eyes open, or to be caught napping under any 
circumatancea.' ' 

"Aa you observe, a wary elephant," returned Chut., 
"and one not likely to trust himself within acent even 
of the hateful two-legged onea. Well would it be for 
him, if he had no one more formidable to fear. But it 
comes about, that, when he has enjoyed his liberty for a 
day or so, and his wounds are beginning to heal, and be 
has once more enjoyei ftift a^wett* of roaming at will, 
eating at will, driuAiiag uV -NNSli-m^ "fivife -wi^ '^m^'m^ 
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tread, instead of the hot and sticky clay ; and the rustle 
of the green boughs, and the singing of the forest birds, 
instead of the commands of the driver, the screaming of 
the brickmakers, and the jingle of the chain. "When he 
has enjoyed these for two or three days, and with a 
keener relish than ever before in his whole life, he is 
suddenly startled by the sound of approaching footsteps. 
All the horrors of his recent captivity instantly appear 
to him, and he is resolved to die, rather than again 
submit to them. Just, however, as he is preparing to 
make off, he looks in the direction from whence the 
unwelcome sound came, and then at once is an end to 
his alarm — the footsteps were those of one of his own 
kind, the first he has met since he regained his free- 
dom — a fine, free, lordly fellow, leisurely sauntering 
through the forest, and daintHy plucking the tender 
shoots as he saunters. 

" The sight completes the gladness of the escaped pri- 
soner. Now he shall have a companion in his liberty, 
one to whom he can relate all his woes, and how he at 
last conquered them. But the fine, free, lordly brute is 
in no hurry to observe the presence of the lean and 
bruised one ; it is not untH he is within twenty yards of 
him, that he raises his eyes and recognizes him. Then, 
however, he at once makes up to him; and ah! how 
great is his astonishment, his sorrow, his rage ! Were 
it his own brother that had been so shamefully used, he 
could not be more moved. He tenderly touches the 
wounds of the escaped one with the tip of his trunk ; 
he invites the poor creature to a snug spot, where k<& 
may securely and comfortably rest \nitii\. c^oife^x^^^'^^t'^^x 



tbe noble beast moTed. He stamps witb 
trumpetH with his trunk ; and, when his 
comeB to his description of the horrors of th 
he &irly makes the woods echo with his wot 
STmpatby. 'Alas! my poor Mead,' says I 
deed thou hast been cruelly ueedl EreD 
confidedst thy troubles to me, I could tell h 
plight what thy Bufferings must h&ve 1 
wounds are innumerable. Here is one — a 
— on thy shoulder; and thy poor legs, tb« 
especially, where the accused corral ropes h 
them. They will be a long time healing, I 
I can now feel how deeply ttbey are cut! 
this foot. Abl no wonder you wince as '. 
And this other one also! There! Now! 
sway dog, and son of an ape I back to the 
with you, or I will pierce you through a 
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Vfhen, under pretence of comforting the wounds in the 
poor fellow's hocks, he twisted the ropes about them, 
and BO rendered him helpless, he conveyed to him the 
woeful intelligence that he was once more a captive, was 
inimitable. 

" There," said he, " I suppose there can be but one 
opinion of an animal who could be guilty of such con- 
duct as that I have just described ? " 

" No, indeed," I replied ; " if that is what a hora is, 
no wonder he is so detested." 

" But that is not what a hora is," said Chut. ; " a hora 
is twenty times worse than a decoy." 

" Twenty times ! Well, of course you should know ; 
but you must excuse me, if I express the opinion that it 
is simply impossible," said I, speaking my mind. " In 
what respect is he worse than a decoy ? According to 
your own showing, to betray your fellow into slavery, 
into bondage, is a worse crime than even murder." 

" Well, perhaps I exaggerated when I said twenty 
times worse," replied Chut. ; " at all events he is twice 
as bad, inasmuch as he is a double traitor. A hora is a 
creature who, having served the two-legged one as a 
decoy, at last grows weary of the monotony of such a 
life, and seeks to return to the tribe from which he 
originally came." 

** The contemptible villain ! " I observed ; " he comes 
whining and coaxing, I suppose, and begging the tribe 
to have mercy on him." 

"Not he," replied Chutnee ; "he comes with the air 
of an insolent bully ; he is full-grown, WiA WcA^QfK>«k> 
and strong, and a match at a fight V\t\x wi-j \iviS^\sx**^^ 
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herd J to Bay nothing of his being full of the wickedness 
and cmining he has acquired while in the eerrice of tbe 
two-legged onea. He is hiilf a man, indeed ; and his 
behaviour is of the defiant, swaggering sort of an entire 
man — at least it was so with that beast, my cousin, who 
firet turned decoy, and then hora. We had heard of 
him from animals who had had the rare good luck 
' to escape out of the corral where he was on duty. 
Besides, even if we had received no information concern- 
ing him from the hour he was missed to that when be 
suddenly appeared amongst uh again, we should have 
had no doubt as to the maimer in which ha had spent 
the intervening time." 

"But was it not possible to do him injustice?" I 
suggested, " As it seeniB to me, the fact of his being away 
during some months, and then returning, is no proof 
that he was a hara. Miglit not his have been just bucIi 
a case as that of the unlucky brick&cld beast whose storf 
you were just now good enough to teU me ?" 

" Ko, it might not," replied Chut., sharply ; " and if 
you had the patience to listen without interrupting me, 
you would have heard' why not. The brickfield beaet, aa 
you are pleased to call him, was, as you will recollect 
informed you, a starved brute, a poor battered and 
bruised creature, the mere sight of which was enough to 
excite one to pity. Had our cousin been a runawaj 
slave, although not necessarily in such a pitiable plight 
as the brickfield one, he would certainly have exhibited 
tokens of the ill-usage to which he had been subjected^ 
tor, if you know an^ftim% ftfeout elephant nature at ill) 
70U know that t\i.e\iateiAii.t'«^*?jff^«oKM's\a-Bai*Ek 
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follow but one method in ' breaking ' us to labour ; and 
that method is cruelty. But this cousin of ours exhibited 
no such tokens ; he was clean and sleek, and fatter than 
any one of his honest relations. Besides, his behaviour 
was not that of an elephant with a clear conscience ; 
instead of coming boldly to our herd, he lurked about 
until he met one of our young shes sauntering by herself, 
and at a distance from the rest ; and to her he made him- 
self known, and sent a message requesting our leader to 
come out and speak with hitn. Our leader, a most 
worthy animal, as it happened, was father to the rascally 
hora. * Tell my father,* said he to the young she, * that 
I have returned, and would speak with him.* 

" She came back to us in a pretty pucker with the won- 
derful news. She was quite a calf when he went away, 
and therefore had no recollection of him ; but he lost 
nothing in her description of him — * A beautiful crea- 
ture,' said the delighted little stupid — ^who was beside 
herself that so charming an elephant should have deigned 
to converse with her ! — * a beautiful creature, with the 
loveliest eyes, and tusks white as the zita flower, hand- 
some and full-grown, and, as nigh as she could judge, 
about seven years old.' It was some time before our old 
leader could call to mind whom it might be ; he reckoned 
up all his sons, including the one who, four years ago, 
had fallen in a flght with a Kandyan soldier who had 
hamstrung the poor creature with a single slash of his 
sabre, and he could account for them all except this 
identical fellow, whose evil repute had before reached 
his ears. 

" ^Surely it cannot be he ! ' said, t^i© Tj^Jsrax^^'^^ts^ 

z 2 
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hia trunk quirered with emotion. ' It were Borrow 
enough for me to know that one of my breed should be 
a decoy, — but to be the parent of a hora l ' The reflec- 
tion was too much for the honourable old animal ; his 
eara twitched convulsively, and his trunk drooped low in 
hia excessive grief. 

" ' Stay here until I return,' aaid he— for by thia time 
we had all gathered about. ' I will go out and speak 
once and for all with thia traitor, if, indeed, it be he.' 

" But this we would not hear of. Said we, ' If, indeed, 
it be our couaiu, turned Itora, he has arrived at the aum- 
mit of wickedness and deceit, and Bueh an animal would 
not scruple to entrap into the hands of the two-legged 
onea even his own father, yfe, too, will come — at least ihe 
grown bulls of our fiimily will — and demand the villaio'i 
buBinesB here.' 

" So wc went out in the direction the yonng she indi- 
cated, and presently we saw the great tusked bull ad- 
vancing towards us. When he perceived hia father, he 
trumpeted him a salute, and would have come atraight 
to him ; but our leader came to a halt, and in his most 
terrible voice commanded him to remain where he was; 
while at the same time it waa evident that he had recog- 
nized him, and waa moved with .contending emotions to 
think that such a magnificent elephant should be such ■ 
double-dyed rascal. • 

" ' "What ! ' cried the hora, ' am I then so changed that 
neither my father nor my brothers know me ? ' 

" ' It is because we know thee, oh base one,' rephed 
ill's father, ' that we wovii w*ci\ittee. Get thee away 
irom UB, contemptibVe^ieaat-, %'i'\j^*S*.\»'<Ja-i^%a!oeEt,'*!Si 
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accursed two-legged ones, and continue to grow fat on 
deceit and treachery.* 

" Evidently this was a reception the Tiora had not 
reckoned on. Being our leader's son, and knowing his 
parent's kindly nature, he had counted on its being no 
hard matter to prevail on the veteran to receive him 
back again ; but finding himself mistaken, he was pro- 
voked to display his true nature. 

"*A cunning speech, my father,' replied he, 'and 
one well calculated to win the applause of the blind 
ones who follow thee. Well thou knowest that it is 
the boldest, the biggest, and the most crafty of the 
tribe, that is its leader. I am that one, and you would 
drive me away. It is plain that my filial affection has 
misguided me ; it is to the herd itself, and not to the 
worn-out and jealous head of it that I should have ad- 
dressed myself; to the bulls of the herd, and to the hand- 
some shes who have rendered it famous.' 

'^ This latter remark made us turn and look behind us ; 
and then we found that the artful villain was addressing 
himself to our wives and daughters, who, tempted by 
the description the silly young she-elephant had been 
giving them, had broken orders, and come down in a 
body to have a peep at the handsome one. 

" * Away with you, Jiora ! Awblj with you, coward 
and traitor ! ' cried we with one voice. 

" ' Say you so ? ' replied the rascal, m a pretended 
voice of sadness. *And is this my reward? Is it 
for this that I have risked so much and dared so 
much ? "Was it such a recompense that I expected ^\^ft!ft.^ 
Bigb a year amce, when miBcliavice "jVaJCfed^xsife ^^T\sKSQSt 
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bound ftod bleeding in tho hands of our common enemj^ 
Mtin, I said to myself, "Howoanlbe revenged? How 
can I moat signally make this great insult to our herd 
recoil on the heads of the liated ones P" I fondly hoped 
that my family loved me as I loved it, and would mourn 
for me ; and even as I Say hound to a great tree in the 
corral, even while the cruel ropea were eating into my 
flesh, and my whole frame quivered with anguish, the 
nohle plan suggested itself to my troubled mind. 
Thought I, " These weapons shall he turned against 
them. I will dissemble. I have heard of elephant 
decoys. I will pretend that it ia my wish to follow the 
same abominable pursuit. I will bo far outrage my na- 
ture aa to bow and bend, and act as a tool in the hands 
of the two-legged villains, that I may learn their secrets 
and get a knowledge of the many arts by which they 
subdue even such mighty ci'cntiirea as we are, and 
bring us to our knees." I have been true to my resolu- 
tion. True to it, although to act the part of a dastardly 
decoy has wrung my heart many and many a time, and 
caused me agonies of remorse. But I never waverei 
I was true to my purpose. I waa kept true to it 
through my bitterest trials by the reflection that by-and- 
by would come a day when I should appear to my 
kindred, who supposed me lost, ready and willing to 
impart to them the valuable knowledge it had caused me 
BO much pain and trouble to attain — forearmed witli 
which, they could despise and laugh to scorn the moBt 
cunning plans and machinations of the hateful two- 
legged ones. Tbis is t\ia:t\im^"w\Aie4A« issj'- "Bringing 
with me to lay at yom feet ftva a^cSa'A TO.-s\«s&^.-^Wi. 
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victory ; returning to you with my heart brimming with 
love and loyalty, you meet me with cries of hora ! 
coward ! traitor ! away with you ! ' 

" And as he concluded this elaborate speech, which, no 
doubt, the artful rascal h^d often rehearsed, he lowered 
his head and turned it away, as though overtaken by 
grief of which he was ashamed. Nor was his cunning 
address quite unsuccessful. From the shes, who by this ' 
time had crept closely up, were heard murmurs of sym- 
pathy ; and three or four of the younger bulls even — 
mere calves, as one may say, and animals of no experi- 
ence — were detected with moist eyes. Not, so, however, 
with the majority. They were common-sense practical 
elephants, and were not to be humbugged. Every one 
was free to speak — I spoke. 

" * After all, then, what is it that you desire ? ' 

" * What is it that the biggest, and bravest, and most 
wary amongst a herd desires ? * answered he. " Where 
is his fit place ? Should he bring up the rear, and keep 
the calves from straying, or should he take the lead, 
safely piloting his subjects through dangers of which 
they have no suspicion, guiding and directing them in 
battle, and, by the majesty of his presence, sustaining 
the good repute of his tribe ? * 

" * And where shall we find an animal whose qualifica- 
tions fit him to fulfil such arduous duties P ' 

" He made no reply ; but as he stood there in the open, 
about twenty yards before our line, he bowed his head, 
and saluted with his trunk with a manner that said as 
plainly as spoken language, ^ Behold him ! ' 

"Again the murmurs of theioo\idi 'jwssi^^^^'^^stA 
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lieard, and it was quite evident that unless speedy mea* 
fiures were taken, mischief would grow. Although not 
the oldest, I was the biggest tiill in the herd, aad, there- 
fore, felt more at liberty to speak my mind. , 

"'My wits are bo dull,' said I, 'that dumb motioni, 
eren when eseeuted with never so grand an air, do not 
much assist them. True, they lead me to look towardi 
you, hut you are not the hold and faultless one. Tou mb 
but an insolent brute that comes here bragging of a bidt 
that has grown out of the blood and tears of your kind ; 
you would show yourself cimniog and clever, but yoa 
appear no better than a. fool, for you urge as your chief 
recommendation that quality wliich has brought you to 
be a horror and a loathing in the eyes of your relations. 
Cunning you are, but your cunning is of a base and 
inconstant sort. It led you to turn traitor when mis- 
fort uue overtook you; it prevailed on you to believe that 
you might after all do better amongst your friends, and 
so led you to turn tail on your masters ; and who knows 
the next turn it may take P X>o you think that we have 
been growing fools whileyourwisdom has been increasing 
so wondrously that you come hoping to gull ub out of 
your well-wom stock of lies and deceit ? Away with yon, 
iora! he off, ere you provoke us to forget our natures, 
and pollute the earth with your base blood ! Go bac^ 
to the halter, and the racked grass, and the company of 
the vile two-le^ed ones, whose proper slave you are ! If 
I have spoken the opinion of the herd, let them declare it!' 

"Whereon our sixteen bulls at once raised their 
voices, and set u^ &uck & tiM.mQeting of execration as 
might haye been heaii.%N6TES«* k«k^. toi.-^ <ma\.\&.ik 
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hora would have shrunk away and fled before it, but it 
had no effect on this audacious ruffian; while the 
groaning and yelling was at its highest, he stood negli- 
gently waving his trunk and cocking his ears with an air 
as though listening to some complimentary musical ad- 
dress. When silence was restored, he impudently stepped 
a step forward, and said he, — 

" * Thank you for your unanimously-expressed opi- 
nion, which, if it does not justify my anticipations, at 
least warrants the conclusion I long ago arrived at, 
namely, that the members of my family were the biggest 
fools on the face of the earth. You have shown, very 
much to your own satisfaction, that I am a fool and an 
impostor, even to the extent that the very flesh upon my 
bones is not honestly come by. As you like; it is a 
sort of flesh that suits me very well, and is as good as 
any to be found amongst you. Likewise, and as you 
will perceive, I have, somehow or the other, become 
possessed of four legs particularly well braced with 
muscle and sinew, and a tolerably broad chest, and a 
pair of tusks which, for length and strength, are not to 
be spoken of in the same day with the withered sticks 
owned by the best of your crew. "Which brings me to 
the remark which I particularly wish to make. This is 
it. I should be very glad to show you that you are 
wrong in denying me all the qualifications of a leader, 
to which I lay claim. I allude to the quality of pluck. 
It's my opinion that I*m full of it, from £nmk to tail- 
tip ; and I'm ready and willing to fight the biggest and 
best of you. Not now, however. Tou are a highly 
respectable and ionourable lot, 1 4ai© ^^'j, wA ^^^ 



look full of malice, ' I shall keep a sharp ] 
yon, you may depend.' 

" So saying, he turned, and ran off at th 
speed. 

" We heard no more of the hora for m 
week, when, believing that, finding his treac! 
tures unavailing, he had returned to the tov 
oncB of our herd recovered from their ti 
wandered, as of old, away from the general 
result, however, of this rash proceeding waa 
rieneed. A young she— the very one by 
villanous hora had sent the message to his 
missed one evening ; and a search discoverei 
and trampled to death, in the depths of 
There could be no doubt as to who had coi 
horrible crime ; clearly it was the work of a 
and what other elephant could it be but the 
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the better, therefore. No one had so good a chance of 
beating him as I had ; and the safety of the herd 
depended on his being beaten. 

"After the murder of the young she-elephant, the 
herd kept well together ; but day after day, I purposely 
strolled away by myself, hoping to encounter the villanous 
Kara, On the fourth day, my wish was gratified. After 
all, however, he came upon me quite unexpectedly, as he 
said he would. I had been roaming about all the 
evening, till it was growing dark, and I found myself 
five or six miles from our haunt. Thought I, ' I shall 
not meet the hora to-day, so I will just take a drink of 
water, and go home, and try my luck again to-morrow.' 
I had passed a stream a few minutes before ; and I 
stood with my back to a tree, wondering in which direc- 
tion it lay, when suddenly I was aware of a slight 
rustling in my rear, and had barely time to turn about, 
to discover from whence it proceeded, when the woods 
echoed with the rageful scream of an elephant ; and, in 
an instant, the tree against which, a moment before, my 
flank was resting, was snapped like a stick, and its great 
upper boughs came tumbling with a crash about my 
ears. It was the work of the blood-thirsty hora. With 
his forehead trickling yvith blood from a great gaping 
skin wound, and his eyes glaring with fury, and as red 
as the trickle, there he stood, within three yards of me. 
It was plain at a glance how the whole affair had 
occurred ; he had been dodging and lurking for me, till, 
finding that I stood still, with a vulnerable part safely 
exposed, he had made a dash, hoping to tranafii. laa ^tVs. 
hia enormous tuaks, and so obtain axi ea«^ Vvik.Qt^ » ^^Sc^ 



sudden Bbtfting had spoiled his aim; hi$j 
embraced tlie tree, instead of entering my b. 
his forehead had met such a (Tack against 
as had knoclied off a grt'ot patch of ekinjj 
evident, rather bewildered him. 

" For a very short time, however j by t1| 
recovered from my astonishment, he had olfl 
and, bristling with rage, for the seoondi 
towards me. With his trunk tightly curlc 
danger, and screamiug horribly, he made a I 
evidently with the intention of goring m8(, 
me down. Tliis time, however, I was anq 
and, again shifting my position just in the 1 
sent him stumhling and plunging into a tl 
1 further improved the occaaion by prodding 
behind, in a manner that made him bellow ag; 

" He was active as a Icopnrd — wondorfi 
considering his tremendous bulk — and scram 
the bush, and taced me again in an inati 
began a fight, I can tell you. He was etroi 
wasi and, besides, waa master of no end c 
tricks, taught him by the two-legged ones, an< 
often practised by him on the wretched c 
phants put under his charge. Once, as I ni 
at him, be nearly brought the battle to a 
suddenly dropping down on to his knees, and 
his tusks for me to fall on; and I only ei 
danger by rearing at the precise moment, an' 
my fore feet plump on to bis forehead, furtl 
the wound t\\ere, bo tWt a. "51*^ Wq'^ <iver 
eyes. When I aa^ 1 eacw^i *Civ% %lto.^m," 
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the better, therefore. No one had so good a chance of 
heating him as I h^d ; and the safety of the herd 
depended on his being beaten. 

"After the murder of the young she-elephant, the 
herd kept well together ; but day after day, I purposely 
strolled away by myself, hoping to encounter the villanous 
hora. On the fourth day, my wish was gratified. After 
all, however, he came upon me quite unexpectedly, as he 
said he would. I had been roaming about all the 
evening, till it was growing dark, and I found myself 
fire or six miles from our haunt. Thought I, * I shall 
not meet the hora to-day, so I will just take a drink of 
water, and go home, and try my luck again to-morrow.' 
I had passed a stream a few minutes before; and I 
stood with my back to a tree, wondering in which direc- 
tion it lay, when suddenly I was aware of a slight 
rustling in my rear, and had barely time to turn about, 
to discover from whence it proceeded, when the woods 
echoed with the rageful scream of an elephant ; and, in 
an instant, the tree against which, a moment before, my 
flank was resting, was snapped like a stick, and its great 
upper boughs came tumbling with a crash about my 
ears. It was the work of the blood-thirsty hora. With 
his forehead trickling yvith blood from a great gaping 
skin wound, and his eyes glaring with fury, and as red 
as the trickle, there he stood, within three yards of me. 
It was plain at a glance how the whole affair had 
occurred ; he had been dodging and lurking for me, till, 
finding that I stood still, with a vulnerable part safely 
exposed, he had made a dash, hoping to transfix me with 
bia enormous tuaka, and so obtain an. ewK^ N\a\.<3t^ » ^^^ 
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11 danger ; I received an ugly jag after all ; and, when 
regained my feet, I found that one of my legs had 
langed its colour to red, owing to a gash that was 
lade in the inner part of my thigh. 
" Up again, both of us, and at it ; now striking and 
tabbing with our tusks ; now forehead to forehead, each 
oing his best to bore the other down by sheer strength, 
nd again reared up, and fighting as tigers fight. After 
i, he was not so strong as I had at first thought him. 
is prime condition told against him ; and, while I was 
ill comparatively cool, he was reeking with sweat, and 
owing harder than I should have done, had I run 
enty miles. But there was no abatement in his rage, 
in his determination to have my life, at whatever 
Bt. The ground was slippery with our blood ; and 
esently, down we fell, our tusks locked together, so 
at neither could rise. 

" So we lay for a minute or more, and he evinced no 
sire to move. As I said before, we were so locked 
gather, that without mutual consent, release was 
possible. 

" * When you are tired of lying here like a skulking 
3kal,' said I at last, ' we will rise and finish our fight 
elephants should.' 

" * Nay, lie stiU, dear cousin,' replied he, his malicious 
es, which were close to mine, twinkling with savage 
36. * We will stay as we are until I have rested. I 
,ve twice the strength of a paltry beast like yourself, 
it I am a trifle too high in flesh, and a little too easily 
own. Don't hurry me ; you shall foUoYT t\i«i\i \i^MXa 
uallhig female I put a tusk into the otiiet 4aj c^aiX/^ v>oxl 
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Leard, and it was quite evident tbat Tinier speedy n 
Borea were taken, miachief would grow. Althoi 
the oldest, I was tlie biggest bull iu the herd, and, thai 
fore, J'elt more at liberty to speak my mind. 

" ' My wita are bo dull,' said I, 'that dumb motioM, 
eyen when executed with never bo grand an air, do not 
much BssiBt them. True, they lead me to look towards 
■ you, hut you are not the bold and faultless one. Xouare 
but an iiiBolent brute that comes here bragging of a bull 
that baa grown out of the blood and tears of your kind ; 
you would show yourself cunning and clerer, but you 
appear no better than a fool, for you urge as your chief 
recommendation that quality which has brought you to 
be a horror and a loathing in the eyes of your relations. 
Cunning you are, but your cunning is of a base and 
inconstant sort. It led you to turn traitor when mis- 
fortune overtook you ; it prevailed on you to believe tbat 
you might after all do better amongst your friends, and 
BO led you to turn tail on your roastera ; and who knows 
the next turn it may take F Do you think that we have 
been growing fooU while your wisdom has been increasing 
BO wondrouBly that you come hoping to gull ub out of 
your well-worn stock of lies and deceit ? Away with you, 
hora I be off, ere you provoke us to forget our natures, 
and pollute the earth with your base blood ! Go back 
to the halter, and the racked grass, and the company of 
the vile two-legged ones, whose proper slave you are ! If 
I have spoken the opinion of the herd, let them declare it!' 
"Whereon our sixteen bulls at once raised their 
roices, and set u'p aucV a, \.TiME.^ting of execration u 
migbt have been. l\eaii fe^e Ttiie* ^-w*;^ . iisi-j •bo&NbJs.^ 
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liora would have shrunk away and fled before it, but it 
had no effect on this audacious ruffian; while the 
groaning and yelling was at its highest, he stood negli- 
gently waving his trunk and cocking his ears with an air 
as though listening to some complimentary musical ad- 
dress. When silence was restored, he impudently stepped 
a step forward, and said he, — 

" * Thank you for your unanimously-expressed opi- 
nion, which, if it does not justify my anticipations, at 
least warrants the conclusion I long ago arrived at, 
namely, that the members of my family were the biggest 
fools on the face of the earth. You have shown, very 
much to your own satisfaction, that I am a fool and an 
impostor, even to the extent that the very flesh upon my 
bones is not honestly come by. As you like; it is a 
sort of flesh that suits me very well, and is as good as 
any to be found amongst you. Likewise, and as you 
will perceive, I have, somehow or the other, become 
possessed of four legs particularly well braced with 
muscle and sinew, and a tolerably broad chest, and a 
pair of tusks which, for length and strength, are not to 
be spoken of in the same day with the withered sticks 
owned by the best of your crew. "Which brings me to 
the remark which I particularly wish to make. This is 
it. I should be very glad to show you that you are 
wrong in denying me all the qualifications of a leader, 
to which I lay claim. I allude to the quality of pluck. 
It's my opinion that I*m full of it, from £nmk to tail- 
tip ; and I'm ready and willing to fight the biggest and 
best of you. Not now, however. Tou are a highly 
respectable and honourable lot, 1 4ai© ^^'j, wA ^w " 
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higb in ilcsU, and your delicate health will suffer if jon 
excite yourself over mucb. Lie still, bully, traitor, mnr- 
derer of poor little sbes ; or, if you must be busy, amuBE 
me aa I recline bcre at my ease with a deacription ot 
that wonderful and curious trick you were speaking ot, 
and wbicb your good friends, tbe Two'legs, taught you,' 

" The effect of this mocking speech on the rascallj 
Jiora was tremendous. Hia eyes fairly stood out glowing 
hke red stars, his jaws twitched this way and that, be 
shook so with wrath that he shook me. lie lashed my 
face with his trunk, and made as though he would have 
fished out my eyes with it. Close as were our headi 
together, his voice was pitched to so high a scream, and 
GO harsh, that it was impossible to make out half hiB 
horrible tbreatcninge, I told him so. ' Is this the two- 
legged one's trick,' I asked him, ' to endeavour to 
frigbtcQ your enemy to death by making ugly faces at 
him, and shrieking ?' 

" ' So,' screamed he ; ' the trick is to kill you, son o! 
an ape, jackal, crocodile spawn ! The trick ia to eel mj 
knees on you, and mash your insolent body into the mod; 
and I'll do it. Unhook your tusks this instant, or I wil] 
twist your head off.' 

" And had he been able, I verily believe he would not 
have scrupled to put his terrible threat into execution. 
Nay, he tried to do it. Mustering all his strength, le 
partly raised his head and gave a mighty jerk, and in- 
stantly there followed a sharp and peculiar sound, like 
the snapping of a great bough in a wind-storm. Fors 
moment, such a atttinge JMvav^made itself felt through 
me, that I ■was not auie tVaA 'iifis ■^'fia^-iQ'ViSviisA. iis-Vi^ 
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the better, therefore. No one had so good a chance of 
beating him as I had ; and the safety of the herd 
depended on his being beaten. 

"After the murder of the young she-elephant, the 
herd kept well together ; but day after day, I purposely 
strolled away by myself, hoping to encounter the villanous 
' hora. On the fourth day, my wish was gratified. After 
all, however, he came upon me quite unexpectedly, as he 
said he would. I had been roaming about all the 
evening, till it was growing dark, and I found myself 
five or six miles from our haunt. Thought I, * I shall 
not meet the hora to-day, so I will just take a drink of 
watei*, and go home, and try my luck again to-morrow.' 
I had passed a stream a few minutes before; and I 
stood with my back to a tree, wondering in which direc- 
tion it lay, when suddenly I was aware of a slight 
rustling in my rear, and had barely time to turn about, 
to discover from whence it proceeded, when the woods 
echoed with the rageful scream of an elephant ; and, in 
an instant, the tree against which, a moment before, my 
flank was resting, was snapped like a stick, and its great 
upper boughs came tumbling with a crash about my 
ears. It was the work of the blood-thirsty hora. With 
his forehead trickling -yvith blood from a great gaping 
skin wound, and his eyes glaring with fury, and as red 
as the trickle, there he stood, within three yards of me. 
It was plain at a glance how the whole affair had 
occurred ; he had been dodging and lurking for me, till, 
finding that I stood still, with a vulnerable part safely 
exposed, he had made a dash, hoping to transfii. m.e mtk 
hJ3 enormous tuaka, and so obtain an ea«^ Vvjk.orj » "^^ 
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my mind that so generous a brute as yourself could bave 
found satisfaction in slaying an unarmed and sorely- 
wounded enemy.'* 

** No satisfaction ! " exclaimed Chutnee in his loudest 
voice. "No satisfaction in killing a haral Ho! ho! 
you should have been there, my friend. You should 
have been perched in a tree just above us, and then you 
would have altered your opinion, I'll warrant. It is rare 
fun, even at this distance of time, to think of it. The 
big bully I he came out in his true colours when he found 
himself helpless and at my mercy. How he whined, and 
begged, and bellowed for mercy ! How he promised to 
mend his ways — ^to consent to being led captive to the 
chief of our herd — to go away there and then, and never 
never trouble us again, if I would only spare his life ! I 
don't know if it was funnier to hear the villain going on 
in this strain or to witness the queer antics he would cut 
every now and then, when I spurred him up a bit and 
goaded him to show a little further fight. It was as 
much as I could do to keep my feet, to see him poking 
about with his one tusk, and his jolter head all on one 
side, screaming at the top of his voice, and tripping, and 
bungling, and butting against the tree -trunks. How- 
ever, I presently found it to be sport a little too 
dangerous to be indulged in ; for, while I was too full of 
mirth to move a limb, he came at me and caught me a 
stinger in the throat that made me jump again. It was 
the worst prod I had received all through the fight, and 
it made me savage, I can teU you. I bowled him over 
in a twinkling aiter ^Xiat •, «jcid if I left him with a whole 
^^h in his body, it waa no i'o.>3\\. oi \£mi^,\ \«.^^5;:t'i ^^^^il' 
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« You kiUed him." 

" I never heard that he came to life again," replied 
Chut, with a cruel chuckle ; " if he did, he never thought 
it worth his while to come and inquire after the tusk 
that I carried home as a sure token of the villain's de- 
struction." 

Somehow, and although it was no husiness of mine, I 
felt that I would rather that Chut.'s encounter with the 
hora had terminated less tragically. He appeared to me 
quite another animal to the one which, an hour before, 
was munching hay, innocent as any donkey. It seemed 
natural enough to hear the tiger and the lion, and — on 
account of his dreadful-looking mouth, — perhaps, the hip- 
popotamus, talk of blood and battle ; but it was the very 
last thing T expected out of the mouth of the elephant. 
For the moment, I felt so turned against Chut., that it 
gave me satisfiEUition to reflect on that last poke the hora 
had given him. 

" And how did you come off ? " I inquired. 

" "Well, I can't say that I felt quite so spry next morn- 
ing as was usual," replied Chut., whom my question had 
roused out of a reverie into which the revival of this re- 
miniscence of his earlier days had cast him ; '^ one could 
hardly hope to come out of such a tussle without a 
scratch." 

"Without several scratches," said I, "and some of 
them pretty deep ones — one of them at least. That last 
one must have been a. stinger." 

" Pshaw ! — the merest rip, after all," replied Chut, 
lightly ; " it healed in a fortnight." 

"Indeed! one would not have tlcLOW^^Vi >3wb}?» ^'^^^a^ 

A A 2 
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healed so rapidly, considering the scar that remains from 
it." 

'' I was not aware that a scar did remain from it," 
answered Chut. ; " how came you to know it ? " 

" I can see it," said I, as, in truth, I thought I could ; 
for, now that I looked closely, there was a greyish and 
irregular seam just at the top of his chest. 

" Can you ?" returned the old elephant incredulously. 
" Perhaps you will he good enough to lay your finger on 
the spot." 

I did as he requested. 

" I thought as much," muttered he, rather to himself 
than to me ; *' I thought that was the only scar I had 
about me." And then, speaking out, said he to me, — 
" You are mistaken, my friend ; the wound I spoke of 
was full five inches higher up. The scar you laid your 
finger on, is that of a wound I received a long while after 
my fight with the Jiora — a year afterwards, and more." 

" What, another fight !" exclaimed I, laughing. " Upon 
my word, Chut., your companions must have been very 
glad when they saw the last of such a pugnacious fellow." 

" Whether they were glad or sorry," returned Chut. 

with a slight expression of displeasure, " they did not 

' take that wound into account. Tliat I owe to one of 

your own kind. Exactly of your kind I mean, with a 

white face and hands, and straight hair, just lilte yours." 

And as he spoke, his little eyes winked and blinked 

vindictively, and he muttered, " [frut ! prut 1 prut ! " 

through his trunk, as was his manner when Very angry ; 

flo that I began to t\i\nk Via T£^^\vt take it into his head to 

take satisfaction iox \iSa m^xma^ csviJ^ cii \si^ o^ Siaa 's^^^^ 
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BO, with an affectation of indifference, that his suspicions 
might not be excited, I moved towards the stable-door. 
But the movement did not escape Cbut.'s sharp eyes ; 
and, what made me feel particularly sheepish, he guessed 
my motive. 

" Come back, come back, you foolish little Two-legs," 
said he, turning to beckon me with his trunk, with a grin 
upon his countenance, if ever an elephant wore one. " I 
am not going to hurt you. Pray, humour me by coming 
back and taking your seat on the trough again. Let us 
have our gossip out — we may as well." 

" Nay, Chut.," I replied, " so far from entertaining an 
objection to listen to your adventures, it will, as I 
before told you, afford me very great pleasure to be 
made acquainted with them. Still, you need not be 
surprised that I should regard any manifestation of your 
anger with some mistrust. I have no inclination for a 
second acquaintance with the folds of your trunk. In- 
deed, I tell you plainly, that, should you again attempt 
to take such a liberty, I should resent it in a manner that 
would possibly astonish you." 

" Nothing that a Two-legs did would much astonish 
me, I think, after my long experience of what a cruelly 
clever fellow he is," replied Chut., with some little bitter- 
ness in his tone ; *' he used to astonish me, though, when 
I first made his acquaintance. But sit down, I tell you. 
I have already apologized for the act of rudeness which 
our momentary misunderstanding concerning the villan- 
ous hora provoked, and I give you my word as an honour- 
able elephant, that it shall not occur again." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

OHUT^TEE DE8CBIBEB HTB EKCOimTER WITH A PABTT 
OP TWO-LEGS, AND HIB SUBSEQUEKT CAPTUBE 15 
THE COBBAL. 

Accepting Cliut.'s earnest assurance, I reseated my- 
self, and prepared to listen to what he might have to 
tell. 

" That's comfortable," remarked he. " And now, what 
shall we talk about ? Do you care to know anything 
about an elephant's domestic affairs; where he lives, 
how he lives, and what he lives on ? I'll begin at the 
very beginning — at the time I was weaned, if you like." 

Here was a capital opportunity for a man whose pur- 
pose it was to write the natural history of the elephant ; 
but I was not that man. I therefore thanked Chut, 
for his willingness to oblige me, and informed him that 
I would not presume on his good nature to the extent 
he suggested ; but would be amply satisfied if he would 
relate to me one or two more of the remarkable exploits 
he had engaged in. 

"For instance," said I, " you just now observed 
that the two-legged ones used to astonish you when 
you first made tlaeVr aec\v3L^\\iW^'c,^\ 1 «khould be glad to 
jknow the particu\ara oi ^L\ka es^xi^. Vsi ^Q^QXia^^^ssvi. ^-i^^ 
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them when you were most of all astonished ; or, if that 
should not happen to lie handily in your memory, per- 
haps you will inform me how you came by your only 
scar — that one on your chest, and which you say a white 
man inflicted.*' 

" That were easily done," replied Chut. ; " and, as it 
happens, I shall be able to comply with both requests 
at one and the same time ; for truly, with the wound 
that left this scar behind it, was conveyed to me such 
a sense of astonishment as I never experienced before or 
since. 

" To the best of my recollection, it happened about a 
year after my affair with the hora. Up to that time, the 
great Kinyan forest, in which, as I have already in- 
formed you, I was bom, was about as desirable a place 
for an elephant to dwell in as could be imagined. The 
Palmyra palm, the fruit of which is so delicious, 
abounded; water was plentiful, and there was not a 
human habitation for twenty miles round. I won't say 
that the forest was quite free from what, with all respect 
to you, I must call that pest of the elephant tribe — man; 
but he was of the slender and black sort, and armed 
with no more terrible a weapon than a sword of soft 
iron and a spear. There were scores of them who had 
the audacity to make hunting the elephant their trade ; 
but they were such blundering, timid wretches, that the 
sight of a pair of tusks would send a dozen of them 
running off and yelling with fright. True, we lost two 
or three of our fellows on an average in the course of 
a season ; but they paid dearly enough for it, I pro- 
mise you. Two or three did not cover their loss. If you 
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got at 'em at all, balf-a-dozen would be sure to be laid 
flat ; for, as I bave already mentioned, tbey came in a 
mob, and in a mob they remained, scarcely allowing 
tbemselves elbow-room to cast a spear, so tbat wben a 
fellow did make a rusb amongst tbem, be was pretty 
sure of making a good catcb." 

"How do you mean?" I asked. "I don't quite un- 
derstand you." 

" Well, it could scarcely be called a catcb, eitber, 
could it ? " replied Cbut. pleasantly. " A good kill, I 
ougbt bave said." 

"But surely," said I, mucb borrified, "you don't 
mean tbat you bave been guilty of tbe crime of man- 
slaying ? " 

" No," replied Cbut. coolly ; " I mean to say tbat 
these slender two-legged beggars were guilty of the 
crime of elephant-hunting, and we did our best to 
binder 'em. The only way to hinder 'era was to knock 
'em over and stamp on 'era. That killed 'em of 
course. Sometimes they would crawl up into the 
trees wben they saw one of us coming after tbem. I 
once bad a capital bit of sport with a fellow tbat tried 
this trick. 

" One morning, although it was at the height of the 
hunting season, I walked away from the herd for a quiet 
stroll. Mind, I don't brag of it ; and looking back, I 
can only regard it as a foolhardy action, and one that 
only a great, strong, harum-scarum young elephant would 
have been imprudent enough to commit ; for let me tell 
you, although a Cingalese spear is such an insignificant 
afEair, it is anyt\niig \iu\. ^^a^jeaai^ \.<2k ^ssA ^^\M:^elf a 
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target for twenty sucb, buzzing and pricking about you 
from tail to trunk like a swarm of scoi'pions. Why, 
you would scarcely believe it, elephants have been 
known to be stung to death by the absurd things ; not 
on account of the force with which they are cast, but 
through rolling over to get rid of them, and pressing 
them deep into their bodies. 

" However, as I was saying, I went out that morning, 
bent on a solitary ramble. I had wandered far out of 
Bight and hearing of the herd, and was mooning along, 
nibbling the low-hanging green and tender shoots of the 
trees, and thinking of nothing at all, and least of all of 
my enemies, when suddenly I was startled by a smart 
stinging in my buttock ; and, almost before I could turn 
to find the reason, came another stinger on my ribs, and 
a couple at my flanks, and then one that struck my 
trunk, but happily glanced off, just barking it. 

"As you may easily understand, of all parts of his 
body, his trunk is the part for which an elephant has most 
respect ; and this last sting got my blood up thoroughly. 
I had not the least doubt as to the condition of affairs ; 
I had blundered into an ambush of the rascally, slender, 
black fellows. How I could have been so foolish, I can- 
not imagine, for, as I suppose you know, it is much 
easier to scent a black man than any animal alive ; and 
on this account we were in the habit of trusting almost 
entirely to our organs of smell, in keeping clear of this 
sort of gentry, I had a cold in my head, I suppose : 
anyhow I did not scent them, nor was I in any way 
aware of their presence till I felt the prick of their 
BpearSy and, looking up, found half-a-dozen of them 
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skulking behind the trees and making ready for another 
cast. 

'' I looked to the right, and to the left, and all about 
me, but could discover Ho more than the few I had at 
first perceived; and my first surprise at their unex- 
pected attack speedily gave way to a second, as to how 
so few of the timid wretches had dared to attack me at 
all. I was rather bewildered as to what to do. I was 
loth to turn tail, and run before the insolent viUains; 
and yet, on account of the thick wood, I knew that if I 
pursued them, it would be with but small chance of 
satisfaction, and that I should only knock my head 
against the trees behind which they dodged, and p^- 
liaps lose my temper and make a fool of myself. 

"I don't suppose that more than a quarter of a 
minute was occupied by these reflections, and yet time 
was afibrded for others beside ; why did not the spearers 
make another cast, instead of standing with their wea- 
pons ready raised ? Why were their six pairs of eyes 
so intently fixed up in the tree under which I was 
standing? Both riddles hung from one string. On 
casting up my eyes, I was just in time to discover one of 
the rascally, slender, black ones, hanging by both his 
hands from a rope of bark, and with a great broad- 
bladed knife between his teeth ; there were other black 
rascals up in the tree, who were lowering their friend, 
and held the upper end of the rope in their hands, ready 
in an instant to haul him up, the moment he had 
effected a landing behind me, and accomplished his 
dreadful purpoae." 

" And what was t\L^t, CV\iit.^'' 
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"To hamstring me; to give me a sudden chop, just 
above the heel, and so cripple me, that if I dared to take 
a step, my own weight woidd break my foot off." 

"A dreadful purpose indeed, Chut.,** said I ; " I never 
heard of a more diabolical device, I think.** 

" I wish I could say as much," replied Chut., shaking 
his huge head seriously. " It was bad enough, however ; 
and you may depend I was not slow to punish the 
perpetrators. As soon as they saw that I had dis- 
covered their design, the fellows in the tree began to 
haul up their companion with might and main; but 
I was too quick for them; I caught one turn, just 
above his ancle, with the end of my trunk, and gave a 
bit of a jerk, and down he came, rope and all, bringing 
with him one of the haulers, who had unwisely made the 
end of the string tight about his waist, by way of getting 
better purchase. They fell higgledy-piggledy, as one 
may say, so that one stamp settled the pair of them ; 
and then, not minding the squalling that the spearmen 
behind the trees set up, nor the spiky shower they let 
fly at me, I set to work to dislodge the remaining two 
yillains that still occupied the tree. 

" That was the fun. The tree was not a thick one — 
not so thick as my leg, or nearly ; but it was of that sort 
'which will stand any amount, almost, of bending before 
it will break. I found this out as soon as I wound my 
trunk about the stem of it, and gave it a shake. I could 
not break it ; but I made it rock in a manner that made 
the two jolly hamstringers shriek again, and cry aloud 
to the fellows down below to drive me off, and save 
them from destruction. They, however, were too wise. 
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They had exhausted their stock of spears, and now they 
contented themselves with standing at a safe distance, 
and casting at me the foullest abuse it was in their base 
natures to invent. No crime was ever committed, of 
which thej did not accuse me. They reviled my faliier 
and my grandfather, and charged mj mother with mis- 
doings which, coming from the lips of any but such a 
contemptible crew, would have driven me mad to hear. 
As it was, however, I minded their abuse even less than 
their spears, and retaliated by rocking the tree harder 
and harder. It was a high tree ; and at the beginning 
of the attack, the pair of ruffians had taken refuge in the 
upper branches ; but they were shaken down from bough 
to bough, till presently they were nearly within reach of 
my trunk, when one of them saved his life by rather a 
neat trick. Making an unexpected spring from the 
branch, on which he was crouched like a cat, he alighted 
fairly on to my back, and then sprang down to the 
ground, and was away in an instant. 

" I can appreciate the cleverness of the trick, at this 
distance of time ; but when it occurred, it made me not 
a little savage, as you may easily understand, especially 
as the fellows lurking among the trees set up a great 
shout of derision and triumph. I know that they 
expected that I should be provoked to pursue the one 
that had escaped, and thus give the remaining one an 
opportunity to get off as well. But I was not such a 
fool, I still kept my hold on the tree, and shook it till 
I had shaken the long-legged one a little lower; and 
then I suddenly Ai^te^d xaY trunk, and whipped him 
down, keeping tig\it \ioV.^ oi \MSi.^\kRr««s^T/^;is^\i5^^s^ 
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the knees. Seeing this, and hoping that I should be too 
busilj engaged to notice them, the fellows darted steal- 
thily in, to recover a few of their lost spears, and let fly 
at me again. 

" But now it was m^ torn. There was no more fruit 
to pluck out of the tree, and I was able to give the 
villains on the ground all my attention. ' Stop until I 
have knocked the life out of this one, my fine fellows, 
and I will then attend to you,' was my first thought ; 
and to this end I was nearly on the point of dashing the 
shrieking, wriggling wretch to the ground, and setting 
my foot on him ; but, happening at that very instant to 
»py a two-legged one within tempting distance, I struck 
out, and caught him such a crack with the fellow I held 
in my trunk — their heads came together in the neatest 
way — as laid him on his back in a jiffy. This put quite 
a new idea in my head ; and, still holding my man by 
the legs, I made a rush amongst the rest, and banged 
away, left and right, while they leaped, and capered, and 
squalled, till I thought I should have died of laughter. 
Capital fun it was, while it lasted. The five fellows all 
got away though, somehow. You see, the trees standing 
so thickly was against me ; and, as I was more in fun 
than earnest, when once I entered into it, I was not over 
careful of my weapon. I knocked it all to bits, bless 
you, in no time." 

"And what became of the first mtin you knocked 
down?" I asked, sickened at the coolness with which 
the monster — the meek and mild elephant, who humbly 
held out his tnmk for a nursery biscuit, and was grate- 
ful for the privilege of giving little children a ride on 
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his back — related the particulars of his sanguinaiy 
exploit. 

" Bothered if I can tell you," replied he, chuckHng; 
** I didn't count the carcasses that lay in the dust ; it 
wouldn't have been easy, indeed, after so much treading 
and trampling. I dare say he was killed. I'm sure I 
hope that he was." 

" However," continued Chut., after a pause of a few 
moments, during which I kept silence, not daring to 
trust myself to express an opinion of his infamous beha- 
viour, " that is not the story I was about to tell you. 
Let us see, which was the story I had begun, when that 
funny one came into my head P " 

" You were going to tell me how you came by that 
scar on your chest," I replied ; " but, if it is as dreadful a 
story as the last, I am not quite sure that I care to 
hear it." 

"Dreadful in what respect?" asked Chut., inno- 
cently. 

" As to the blood-shedding," I replied. 

" You are very kind, I am sure," replied Chut, with a 
look which it was difficult to pronounce to be that of a 
rogue or a fooL " You are very kind, and I am very 
grateful for your sympathy. I assure you there was not 
BO much blood-shedding. Indeed, I much mistake if 
you won't wish there had been a little more, when you 
hear the story." 

" I think it highly probable that I shall," I repliedt 
with a significance that none but a silly elephant could 
have misconstrued, 

" It would \iave "been "beVtex "isst ^s^a^ M KJ^^^ had 
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been/* said he, with a doleful shake of his head. '* I 
never suffered so i^uch in all my life. Ah ! a bullet is 
more to be feared than a dos^n spears ! " 

** Or rather," I observed, with some little national 
pride, '^ one white man is to be feared more than twelve 
black ones. That is what you mean, I presume." 

** I mean nothing of the sort," replied the bull ele- 
phant, positively. '^This is not the first time I have 
heard the same sort of bragging remark from the lips of 
a white man, and I am not sorry for this opportunity of 
expressing my dissent from it. No doubt the white 
man is the more courageous of the two; but he is 
only more courageous in proportion with his superior 
strength. He has more muscle ; and, set unarmed 
before a black and naked Two-legs would show him- 
self the best. But from the opportunities I have had of 
contrasting the one with the other as huntsmen, it is my 
opinion that you white fellows think too much of your- 
selves. It is the gun that makes the man." 

'^ But," said I, smiling at Chutnee's ignorance, " it is 
znan who in the first place makes the gun." 

" Never mind who makes it, or by what lucky chance 
be comes by it," replied the obstinate brute, " it is 
enough that he has it. As for the amount of pluck re- 
quired in its handling, 1 don't require to be told, worse 
luck, having had the misfortune of a close observation 
of it. Don't tell me. Just suppose that some knowing 
Cingalese should make a spear sharper and stronger 
a hundred times than the wretched things they now use 
— a spear so cunningly contrived that the hunter had 
only to lay the handle of it on his shoulder, and tickle 
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it with the tip of his finger, when the blade would 
spring off, and pierce the thickest hide an elephant ever 
wore ; suppose, moreover, that he could accomplish this 
trick standing at sucK a distance that, should he have so 
little pluck in him that his aim misses, and he only rouses 
the rage of his game without hurting it, he has a fair start 
of thirty or forty yards for running away, would not the 
black two-legged one be as great a huntsman as the 
white ? " 

There was no use in arguing with such a thick-headed 
fellow. 

" Well, well," said I, " let us take things as we find 
them, without troubling ourselves witk * ifs ' and * huts,' 
and idle suppositions ; at least you are ready to admit 
that the white huntsman is more formidable than the 
black one. You are provided with a lasting token that 
such is the case, anyhow. Say no more, good Chut., but 
tell me how you came by the token — how the white 
hunter astonished you.'' 

" No ; how his gun astonished me," replied Chut., 
doggedly. " Seen as I first saw him among his company 
of black fellows, and seated on the back of his white 
horse, he did not astonish me ; nor, I think I may say, 
the rest of the herd who had come down that evening, as 
usual, to drink at the pool. Anyhow, his figure was not 
so terrible that we scrupled to charge down on him as 
well as the rest ; nor was his courage so tremendous (for 
it seems that we had made our appearance unawares, 
and before he had time to unsling his hateful gun frora 
his shoulder), tlaat \\. s*^-^^^ \i\\s!L from running off" as 
the black ones a£oot ^^. "^^e* ^^x^ ^'^ "bx '^^^SL'lsssKaj^ 
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him that his strange dress and his white horse made him 
a special object of attraction in the dusk ; and almost dis- 
regarding the black men, who ran belter skelter, and en- 
deavoured to keep pace with him, we made after him in 
a body, 

" "We chased him until the fellows afoot were left far 
behind (our speed being his speed, or nearly, this did not 
take long), and each of us was pressing hard at full trot, 
eager for the honour of being first up with him, to teach 
him and his insolent beast what it was to trespass on an 
elephant path. We came within a hundred yards of him, 
and the noise of our trumpeting was tremendous. ' We 
have him now !' cried we ; * his horse is tired, and already 
slackens his pace : hurrah ! hurrah ! — push on !* 

" But we need not have made such great hurry. Just 
as we thought that his horse was spent, and he was about 
to yield, he suddenly wheeled about, and came dashing at 
top speed right full at us. As you may easily understand, 
such a seemingly mad act took us completely aback. Did 
he want to be killed ? Was he anxious for death, that he 
came riding to court it ? Riding so gaily, too ; shouting 
at the top of his voice, spurring the white horse as though 
it was all sport and make-believe. With one accord, we 
stood stock-still; it seemed too ridiculous, to rush at 
an insignificant creature who was rushing at us. Bat 
though we stood still, he slackened his pace not in the 
least ; and now he came closer, we could see that he held 
in his hands what we thought was a stick. ' He means 
to ride us down,' chuckled we scornfully ; * he thinks to 
beat us aside, and make a path for himself with ^aJL^tick. 
We shall see — ^let him come.' 
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" Now ttU thiB, although it has taken me eome time to 
relate, happened in a, flash, aa it were ; and from the time 
-when, seeing him wheel round, we were startled to a 
stand-still, till, when he cjime within half-a-dozen leaps 
of UB, you could scarcely have couated ten. ' Let him 
come,' indeed! — he wonted no invitation ; he came wilh 
a will, and, gaily as ever, sheer on to the row of tuaki 
before him ; and then auddenly he raised his stick, aa we 
supposed it to be (for up to this time we were ignoroDt 
of what a gun was) up to his shoulder, and threw a flaming 
tongue of fire into our midst with a stunning noise louder 
than the roar of a hon. 

" For au instant we were completely stunned with 
ainazeineot, and panic-atricken. "Without a word to his 
neighbour, each member fled before the flaming tongue 
to the right or to the left, any way to put apace between 
himself and the terrible thin<^. That, at least, I kiniir, 
was my idea ; and never, before or sioce, in the whole 
course of my life, do I remember to have run so fast. Ab 
I ran, I could hear the noise of feet behind me ; but being 
too much bewildered to take pa'rticular notice of the 
sort of footfall it was, I set it down as belonging to one 
of our fellows, who, like myself, was making the best use 
of his legs. I continued to think so until, presently, m; 
breath growing short reminding me that probably I bad 
run far enough, I halted and looked about me. 

"It was only for a moment, however. By this time it 
was deep twilight, so that objects in the distance could not 
he made out very distinctly ; but there was no mistaking 
the object that was swiftly approaching in my direction. 
It waa not so large as an elephant, and it sprung rather 
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than swung over the ground, as is the elephant's habit ; 
it was white — it was the white horse and the white horse- 
man who carried the magic stick, and they were pursuing 
me! 

" Long breath or short breath, there was nothing for 
it but to be off 9.gain, crashing through bushes, dashing 
aside overhanging boughs, and scattering them with a 
clatter. On I sped for a long long while, until I thought, 
to be sure, I must have outrun them ; and once more I 
paused to listen and look about me. There was the 
white horse, springing nimbly as ever, and at no further 
distance from me than when I had last seen him. 

" But I did not set off again. During my last run, I 
had been collecting my scattered wits a bit ; and the re- 
sult was, that I begau to think that we had very possibly 
been too hasty. After all, what harm had come of the 
white fellow throwing fire at us ? It had not hurt us — 
at least it had not hurt me. If all my brethren were in 
the same condition as I was, they were sound enough, 
and with nothing worse to lament than that they had 
allowed themselves to be betrayed into a ridiculous fright 
for nothing at all. 

" I had not much time to turn these considerations 
over in my mind, for every instant brought the white 
horse considerably closer to me ; but there was time 
enough to make up my mind as to what I should do, 
which was nothing less than to wait where I was until 
the white hunter came up, and then to brave the fire- 
stick and fight him for his life. 

" But although by this time I had roused myself into 
H cool rage, I must confess that I did not feel the mor^ 

bb2 
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ComforteMe the cloaer the white hunter approached ; as3 
it gave me considerable satiefaction to observe that, m- 
Btead ol' rushing sheer up to me, hallooing and flourishing 
his arms, he made a halt when within twenty yards, nod 
there sat looking towards me and patting the white horee'a 
neck. I did not understand these matters then as I do 
now, and I could make nothing else out of the white 
hunter's singular behaviour than that either himself or 
the white horae waa run out of pluck, and dared not come 
any further, a sight which naturally fired me with more 
courage and rage than ever. It was before ouch curs 
aa these, then, that I had nin ! I could not forbear blow- 
ing a great blast of scorn and derision as I thought on 
the shameful business, and, curling my trunk, made » 
straight dash at the white ones. 

I rushed so blindly, that I did not perceive the Srf- 
fitick raised to the rider's shoulder, hut instantly I was 
aware of the fiery tongue, and, at the self-same instsnt, 
of a horrible jarring noise that made my head swim anJ 
my teeth chatter, and every bone in vay body tiiigfe 
again. It was much the same sort of sensation, odIt 
sharper and more sudden, as that I had experienced 
when, in my struggle with the hora, he had broken hi 
tusk off against mine. It waa in my tusk that the dreid- 
fid sensation commenced on this occasion, and waa all the 
more aatonishing because, although it shocked me dread' 
fully, it left me presence of mind enough to see sevenl 
inches before my nose, and it was plain that I had runnj 
head against nothing." 

" No, it was something that ran against your hesd, 
h^hut.," said I, laughing at the odd ezpreesion of (he oU 
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bull's countenance as he related this part of the adven- 
ture. " It was a bullet you felt ; don't you know that, 
you silly fellow?" 

" I know well enough what it was," replied he. " Of 
course it was a bullet, and it struck against the lower 
part of my right tusk ; but I did not know the particulars 
then, nor was it needful. What I did know was, that, 
all because of the white rascal on the horse, I was cruelly 
hurt; and, without considering why or wherefore, no 
sooner had I rallied a little, than I was after him, bellow- 
ing to him as I ran what he might expect when I pre- 
sently overtook him. For I must tell you that as soon as 
he fired the bullet, he ran off as fast as the white horse's 
legs could carry him. 

" Very fast, that was ; but not fast enough. I was 
blazing hot with wrath, and span over the ground at a 
rate you would not give me credit for, I'll warrant. I 
don't mean to say that I was a match for the white horse ; 
be would have beaten me in a canter on the plain, but it 
is different in a forest. It was very well at the beginning 
of the game, when I was running away from him, and 
cleared a passage as I ran through the thorns and bushes 
which he might safely take ; but now it was for him to 
lead and me to follow. Ho ! ho ! it was dreadful up-and- 
down work for the white horse. And lucky for me that 
it was so. Great as was the horse's speed, the white rider 
had somehow found opportunity to prepare his gun, and 
a dozen times in a minute, and when the horse was going 
a bit steady, he would turn his head and point the horrible 
thing towards me ; but as ofben as he did so, there woi 
bo a bungle or a stumble, so that to take aim was 
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out of the qiicstioE. Once he ventured, but nothirg 
came of it ; the gun merely bellowed and lapped out ita 
red tongue without abowing ita teeth. 

" So we ran for a mile or more, and until the moon 
peeped from the clouds, and showed me my game to 
better advantage. My pretty white hunter had not 
improved in appearance by the run. He had lost his 
cap in the houghs, and the thorn buehes had ripped aaii 
tattered his jacket, and here and there stained it reJ. 
But neither the boughs nor the thorns had touched his 
insolcuco. Once more he had loaded hia gun ; and, 
continually looking behind him, with his hoir blowing in 
the wind, evidently only waited a chance to hurt me 
again; when suddenly — so suddenly that on© could 
hardly wink meanwhile — he was gone. Gone com- 
pletely, horee and rider, as though they were changed to 
wind." 

" Gone ! Gone where ? " I could not help exclaiming, 
aa Chutnee paused at this startling point in his narra- 
tive. 

" That was exactly the question I asked myself, when 
they vanished so suddenly before my eyes," replied the 
elephant ; " but, extraordinary as it appeared, it really 
was not so. Tou know what a nullah is, of course." 

" I never heard of such a thing," I replied. " Whsl 
may a nullah be ? Is it anything like a hora ? " 

Tlie amount of ignorance of Asiatic life betrayed bj 
this answer, seemed to amuse Chutnee very much. 

"A nullah is a watercourse, you eilly fellow," replied 
he; "a ravine through which the water from the hills 
flows, in the rainy season.- It was a nullah into which 
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the man and the horse had fallen. It was long past the 
rainy season now, so that the merest trickle of water 
was running in the gully; but it was very deep and 
steep. I should say it was twenty feet deep, at least, at 
the spot where he had fallen in. It was not a wide 
nullah, and, had he seen it, the white horse, being a 
good leaper, might have cleared it ; but he had not seen 
it : bushes and reeds grew on either edge of it, and met 
in the middle, making a trap the most wary would never 
have suspected. Into this trap the precious pair had 
fallen ; and, when I carefully crept up to see, there they 
lay, sprawling at the bottom; the man here and the 
horse there; the horse plunging and kicking, and the 
man lying quite still." 

" Poor fellow ! " said I, heartily. 

" Well, it did seem hard on me, after the long chase I 
had had after them," replied the bull, with the same sort 
of doubtful expression on his long face, as I have once 
before made mention of. *' But you must not suppose, 
my friend, that so slight a difficulty baulked me of my 
revenge. The spot where the accident occurred happened 
to be one very well known to me ; and I knew that, at 
a distance of less than a quarter of a mile, there was a 
slope that led down into the nullah. I took another peep 
over the edge of the ravine ; and, finding that matters 
down below were likely to remain in their present state 
for some little time to come, I set off, at no more than a 
brisk walk, to find the slope that would enable me to 
reach my game with ease and comfort. 

"How long this little journey occupied, I cannot 
exactly say. Not long^ however, I'll warrant ; for, 
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though I felt BO secure of my enemies, and repeated to 
myself, * There is plenty of time, and no need of hurry,' 
I could not get over my anxiety to be at them, and 
stepped out at a swingeing pace. By the time, however, 
that I had penetrated the nullah far enough to get a 
sight of them, I found that, after all, there was need of 
hurry. The position of affairs was altered. The white 
horse was on his legs again, and the white hunter was 
up too ; not standing up, but sitting down on a stone, 
and binding his horse's leg with a strip torn from his 
white jacket. He had no jacket on at all now, it was aU 
required as strips. There was one round' his arm, and 
another — a broad one, and stained red — tied about his 
head. 

" Where was his gun ? 

" Without doubt, it gave me much satisfaction to see 
the precious pair — the horse and the huntsman — so 
bruised and battered ; but it was the gun that possessed 
most interest for me. If I could only have seen that 
hateful thing bruised, and battered, and bound about 
with rag, it would have been the pleasantest sight of all. 
The watercourse was very crooked, so that, with a little 
care, and while still at a good distance off, I contrived to 
get a good view of my game, without being seen. Evi- 
dently the hunter had not the least idea of ever seeing 
me again. I had lost him, he thought, and was by this 
time miles away. I would let him know different 
presently. 

" But what had he done with his gun ? He could not 
now escape me *, and \\. ^o\3X.d\iei Q^\\i^ ^^ "well to watch 
a little -while, and see ^\ie\i^d>^^VQ.^^^^'*^^K>^^ 
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before I made a dash at him. He was still binding up 
hi§ horse's leg ; and I thought to myself, * When you 
have finished that job, you will take up your gun, if you 
have not lost it, so I cannot do better than go in, and 
settle you at once ; ' and, quitting my cover, I charged 
at him, swift as an arrow." 

"And killed him ? " I interrupted hastily, for I could 
not bear to he»r the particulars of the bloody tragedy I 
thought Chutnee was approaching with deliberation and 
relish. " What a terribly long-winded fellow you are at 
telling a story ! If you rushed on the bold hunter, and 
killed him, why don't you say so at once ? *' 

" But suppose I rushed at him, and did not kill him P*' 
replied Chut., excitedly ; " suppose he nearly killed me 
instead, which he did, thanks to that terrible gun of his, 
which I hoped was lost or smashed." 

" Ah ! then I can listen with patience, and will pro- 
mise not to say another word, to the very end of the 
story, good Chut.," replied I, very much relieved. " So 
that terrible gun was neither lost nor smashed, eh ? It 
was sound, and loaded, and lying handy ! Ha ! ha ! Why, 
what an unlucky beast! But there, go on, Chut., I 
won't say another word, upon my honour." 

" Confound him," continued the old bull elephant, " I 
wish it had been his legs that were broken instead of his 
head ; he would not have been so nimble then. But as it 
was, no sooner did he catch a glimpse of me, than he 
leaped up from his stooping position, and slipped under 
the horse's belly ; and before I could reach him, there 
he was, with his gun at his shoulder. It was only for an 
instant that I got a glimpse of him thus; the next. 
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instant was that in whicli I received my greatest asto- 
nishment, f 

" Only for an instant, and yet I saw it all ; the white 
villain's flashing eyes and bent brows, the movement of 
his finger at the trigger, the fiery tongue that leaped 
out. Then came the shock. For a moment, it seemed 
to wipe me from off the face of the earth as completely 
as he and his horse seemed wiped off when they slipped 
into the hole. Then my life came back to me, in such a 
flood of anguish, that was harder to bear than any death. 
My veins seemed filled with fiery tongues instead of 
blood; and such torments pomesaed my carcass, that 
are altogether beyond my ability to describe. And yet 
the stunning, and the coming to life again must have 
taken place with wonderful rapidity; for, by the time 
my sight was clear enough to enable me to see, and I 
looked towards my enemy, I saw that he had not been 
able yet to reload his gun, but was doing so in great 
haste, his horse standing between as. Once more I 
charged him furiously ; and so unexpectedly, as it 
seemed, that he ceased from his efforts to re-load, and 
took to his heels. 

" I was after him. For a moment, his horse blocked 
the narrow way ; but, before he had time to utter a cry, 
he was trundled over, and crushed in the mire; and, 
screaming with rage and pain, I pursued his master. 
Evidently it was his aim to reach a shallower part of the 
nullah, and up which it was possible for a man to climb ; 
and, favoured by the advantage which my small diffi- 
culty with the \iOTae W^ ^v^exL him, he reached it. 
fc-Barely. Before "ke \ia^\i?k.\A.fe^\i\\£vss»<^'l \>cct^^ l'^^^* ^i:^*^^ 
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steep tank, I waa with him. It would have heen easy 
to have picked him off the bank, and dashed him under 
my feet — as easy as plucking a tuft of grass ; but my 
great rage mastered me. I was so mad with wrath and 
pain, that I knew not what I did. I plucked him down 
with my trunk, and he came rolling among the pebbles ; 
and then, instead of setting a foot on his hateful body, 
as I should have done, I took him on my tusks, and 
tossed him up, as a buffalo tosses^ I gave him one toss, 
and he never came down any more. Like a fool, I had 
tossed him out of the nullah, and he fell above, on to the 
grass. 

" I never saw him afterwards ; for, just in the nick 
of time, and when I was considering whether I should 
hasten to the slope again, and see had become of him, I 
heard the footsteps and the chatter of the black fellows 
who had come to look for him. So I made off for home 
and, sick and ill, and weak as a calf from loss of the blood 
which flowed from the hole in my chest, joined our herd 
about midnight* It was a terrible wound. It was 
months before it healed, and I was enabled to get about 
as I used to do. Indeed, I may say I never afterwards 
knew what perfect health was — as a free elephant I 
mean, of course. Though even now, in very cold wea 
ther, I feel an occasional twinge, just about that scar. 
The bullet must have cracked a bone, it seems to me." 

" Then it was not long after your adventure with the 
white hunter, that you were captured in the corral ? " 
I observed, thinking that I might as well learn the par- 
ticulars of that affair while Chut, was in a gossiping 
Ixumour. 
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" Myself and nearly all my relatione," replied Chut., 
wagging his head dolefully at the mournful recollection, 
" as you say, it was not very long after my fight with 
the white hunter, when that terrible event happened.; 
not more than seven or eight months after, I should 
think." 

" But one would suppose that, being a herd of wide ex* 
perience, and possessing the advantage of a wary leader, 
it would be almost an impossibility for you to fall into 
a trap. "Without knowing the particulars, Chut., you 
must excuse my .belief, either that it must have been 
the most cunning trap ever contrived, or that you blun- 
dered into it like a pack of blockheads P " 

"Then," replied Chut., "I should advise you to make 
yourself acquainted with the particulars, and so purge 
yourself of any such ridiculous belief. Pray, have you 
any notion of what a corral is like ? " 

" !N"ot the least," I replied ; " only from your own 
lips, that it is a trap. As far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, traps, big and little, are all of a sort in the 
main, the principle being the planting of a tempting 
bait so cunningly, that the sharp hook on which it hangs 
shall be quite unsuspected by the victim for whom it is 
intended until he bites at it and feels himself held fast." 

" Well, yes ; there certainly is that principle, as you 
call it, in the arrangement of the corral," replied the 
Ceylon elephant, after some reflection. " A cunning bait, 
indeed! A hora himself might have been taken in 
by it." 

" But if you \va^ Tio\i ^ox^^t the bait, you would not 
have been hooked " 1 ^ex^^sX.^^, Tia\» ^^ ^sckl^ '^Ci^isJ^ "^ 
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believed that such really had been the case, but by way 
of bringing him out. 

" But I tell you we did not seek the bait," said Chut, 
impatiently ; bait, indeed ! What bait can the two-legged 
ones set, tempting enough to entice a free elephant from 
his liberty ? All that an elephant desires, he finds in 
the forest in which he was born. I am sure it was so 
with our herd ; and, excepting such drawbacks as the 
incidents I have related to you furnish a fair example of, 
we were always contented and happy. If accident or 
misfortune befell one member of the family, the others 
nursed and fed him until he was well again. All we 
asked, was to be let alone. 

" As I distinctly recollect, for several weeks previous 
to our great calamity, it really seemed that our fore- 
most wish would be gratified. Such a long period of 
peace and tranquillity had not been granted us for 
years ; go where you might, no sign of a two-legged one 
was to be found; and it seemed as though they never 
again meant to molest us. Of course, there were one or 
two of the old grandmothers who wagged their heads 
when we young fellows expressed this opinion, and 
hinted that the most tremendous storms happened in sum- 
mer-time ; but no heed was taken of the old croakers. 

" And if heed had been taken of their hints and 
warnings, I don't see how we should have been bettered. 
How could we have been ? Should we, when, that morn- 
ing, one of our fellows came in, and reported that, 
roaming towards the left side of Kinyan, he had ob- 
served several two-legged ones lurking about — should 
we, I say, bearing in mind the warning the croakers had 
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given us, at once have called a council, and agreed to 
abandon Kinjan altogether ? Should we have been jus- 
tified in taking such a step when a second of our fellows 
came in, and reported that, rambling towards the right- 
hand skirt of the forest, he likewise had seen the two- 
legged ones lurking about ? Ought we, then, to have 
abandoned our familiar home? Why should we? Kinyan 
was wide enough and broad enough ; and so long as they 
— the two-legged ones — ^left us the jolly green heart of 
the forest, they were welcome to the skirts and fags of it. 

" So we thought, and so we said. "We said so when we 
learnt that our enemies were lurking east and west of 
us ; and we continued to say so when we ascertained 
that they had likewise been seen north and south. We 
thought it odd that they should find it convenient to 
saunter from morning till night all round the forest ; but, 
as I said before, they did not interfere with us, and so long 
as they left us the best and most secluded parts, we did 
not trouble. 

" Day after day, this condition of affairs continued. 
The two-legged ones did not go home ; still they did not 
display any intention of encroaching further on our ter- 
ritory. At last, however, our leader, after some hesita- 
tion, called us together and announced to us the startling 
news, that the forest was growing smaller. A week ago, 
he said, it was a good quarter of an hour's sharp walk 
from the right to the left side of it — as far either side as 
the hum of the two-legged ones' voices could be heard ; 
but now the distance could be accompKshed in as little 
as two-thlrda o? t\ie t\m^. '^v'Oci^x *Ofta ^Q.TQ.^t was grow- 
ino" smaller, or tlie tw:o-legged ories vjere do^W^ \u u-^q-^.*^. 
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" But we did not express nearly so much astonishment 
as you would have expected. The fact is, each and every 
one of us had taken note of the alarming fact our leader 
now declared, but had kept it to himself, thinking it 
likely that he was mistaken. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to doubt any longer. It was clear enough that 
the cunning Two-legs had some treacherous scheme 
afloat, and that prompt measures must be taken to 
meet it. 

" "What measures were best ? Should we abandon 
Kinyan; or should we go out and give our enemies 
battle P The first proposition met with not a single sup- 
porter; and when the second came to be discussed, it 
looked little more promising. Our enemies must reckon 
a vast number, taking the extent of the forest they were 
spread about ; and more than one of our fellows were 
ready to afl&rm that they had seen some of the white-faced 
sort amongst them ; and having heard of my hard fight 
with one of this sort, and seen the dreadful wound it was 
in his power to inflict, this last item of information had 
a decidedly damping eflect. 

" All that afternoon, we remained in anxious council, 
and until the evening, when it was unanimously resolved 
that, under all circumstances, the best way would be to 
quit the old quarters and seek a home in some forest 
beyond. It would be not at all difficult, we said, to 
break through the thin line the two-legged ones made ; 
and that very night, as soon as it was dark, we would 
put the project into execution. 

'' But, as fate would have it, it did not grow dark that 
jiight. As the evening fell; and we were rallying together 
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for the mnrcli, it grew deep dust ; hut suddecly it grew as 
bright as day, but with a hrightoeHB tliat was terrible. 
All round about ua, the two-legged villains had built big 
fires ; and, look where you might, there was nothing 
to be aeen but flame and Bmoke, and nothing to 
be beard but the most hideous yellbg and shouting, 
and the bellowing of a hnndred Bucb Lorrible weapooB 
as that wbieh had made a bole in m; cbest. Clearly, It 
would have been madness to attempt to escape with our 
young abea and the tender calves, through Bueh a 
terrible wall ; the forest where we were wae perfectly 
cool and comfortable : we could uot do better than staj 

" This was the advice our leader gave ua, and of which 
we unanimously approved. "We gatliered our shea and 
the calv^ into our midat, and made a ring about them I 
for their protection, with our tusks to the fore, and a ' 
lirra resolution to attack the first of our enemies that 
dared to aasail us. But our resolution availed ua notliing. 
Barely had we settled to it, when, from the left and 
from the right, and from behind, the noise suddeni/ 
broke out with a hundred times its former violence ; the 
guns bellowed and smoked, the dreadful two-legged od« 
howled and laughed, and blew their shrill whistles, anJ 
banged at their gongs and drums, and the fiery tongues 
approached so closely that you could hear them hungrilj' , 
smacking. Dismayed and nfl"righted, the least eiperi- 
enced of our shea and their calves trumpeted and 
screamed their loudest, swelling a concert alreadv deaf- 
ening enough to bewilder any but as tried a veteran a) 
our leader was. In the midst of the diu and the growinj ji 
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confasion, he bellowed for silence; and when the shea and 
calves were somewhat quieter, said he, — 

" ' Shame on you, shes and mothers of young bulls 
who shall hereafter keep green the fame of Kinyan as 
the home of the unconquerable ones ! ' 

" * "We are lost ! "We are lost ! ' screamed the affrighted 
mothers, huddling their calves beneath them, as the up- 
roar became even yet louder, and sparks of fire began to 
fall amongst them. 
► " ' Nay, we are not lost ! ' thundered our leader, point- 
ing towards a certain spot with his outstretched trunk ; 
* See, we are saved ! ' And, looking to where he pointed, 
we saw a space broad and pitchy dark. Here, then, was a 
means of escape ; and at sight of it a sudden exclamation 
of delight broke from us. 

" * Silence, and follow me — follow closely,' said our 
leader. 

" Swiftly, stealthily, quietly, we followed him, each 
step we took convincing us that escape was certain; 
on and on in the pitchy darkness, till, in an instant, 
all sudden and unexpected, a crash was heard, and our 
leader staggered back amongst us. Speedily, however, 
he recovered himself, and, stretching out his trunk, felt 
cautiously at the obstacle against which he had struck. 
He started a little way, first to the right, and then to the 
left, feeling with his trunk the while ; and then, abruptly 
turning towards us, he raised his voice and uttered 
a cry so full of rage and despair, so heartrending in 
its shrillness, that we needed no further telling of the 
great calamity that had fallen on us. We were trapped. 
The dark passage that had looked so inviting had been 

c 
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cunningly contrived by our enemies, and led sheer to the 
open gate of the corral, the sides of which were walled 
with closely-driven timbers, with great branches woven 
between. 

" For a while, the tremendous misfortune made ns 
mad ; we rushed about the corral, shrieking, and scream- 
ing, and trying to find an outlet, but in vain. We made 
our wiiy back to the gate at which we had entered 
but this was fast closed, and when we approached it too 
closely, a gun would flash its fire in our faces and send " 
us reeling back again. 

So bewildered and confused were we, that we did not» 
until it was too late, discover that it was not our herd 
alone that occupied the corral. Amidst such hideous 
uproar and confusion, it was impossible to keep your 
eyc3 about you as sharply as you otherwise would have 
done; besides, who would have suspected treachery from 
your own kind at such a woeful time ? They were there, 
however, the traitors — the villauous decoys; and while 
sons and fathers, and mothers and daughters, were con- 
dolini^ with each other, and clasping trunks in the extre- 
mity of their grief, those monsters in elephant shape 
were about, wliininuf and moaning, and simulating grief 
like to our own, ready to embrace and sympathize with i 
brother in misfortune. They were practised brutes, and 
did their dastardly work well. In a very little time, 
there was not a bull of our party free from a noosed 
cable round his hind leg ; and before the morning, we 
were each hauled close up to a tree. And so commenced 
our life-lon<5 \)oii(\a^G\ ^o c,ommenced my bondage ; so 
I fell from t\ic \>rovL(i i^o^y^aom ^1 ^ "^^^"^ '^'^it^'^H.-^^'.^^et ta 
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what you now see me — a miserable old drudge, glad to 
make friends with his worst enemies, for the sake of 
keeping the life in his wretched carcass. Heigh-ho ! it's 
no use repining, I suppose. Treat me to a beet-root, 
that's a good fellow ; mj mouth is as dry as dust with 
talking so much." 

And so was the adventure related to me by my seventh 
and last Four-footed Forester brought to a close. Little 
remains to be told. I have had nothing to do with menage- 
ries for several years past ; for it was not more than five 
months after Chutnee told me his story, that poor Mr. 
Putlog fell foul of the black-faced baboon, and met his 
death in the shocking manner already hinted at. His 
stock was brought to the auctioneer's hammer, and s old 
no animal evincing more interest in the proceeding than 
my friend the Hippo., who, when he was hauled out of 
his den for inspection, champed his jaws and rolled his 
eyes at the auctioneer in a manner that was fearful to 
behold. I believe he ultimately found his way to the 
Surrey Gardens. As for Chut., the circumstances at- 
tending his sale, although they did not provoke so much 
excitement as was the case with that unwieldy novelty, 
the hippopotamus, were — at least to me, who was ac- 
quainted with the poor fellow's history — much more 
affecting. The bidding for him was not spirited ; indeed, 
it was confined to four individuals, two of whom were 
proprietors of travelling menageries, another a medical- 
looking man, wearing green spectacles, and the fourth a 
plain, blunt-looking man, buttoned up in a brown coat, 
whose use for an elephant could not possibly be conjeo- 
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tured. The green-spectacled man liad been to tlie yard 
early in the morning, before the sale began, and had ex- 
amined Chutnee all over, feeling, and poking, and pinch- 
ing him in the most mysterious way. 

" He is a wonderfully docile creature, sir," I observed; 
to which he replied with an indifferent 

" Oh ! " 

" And a most intelligent one.'* 

'* Ah ! '» 

"In the way of carrying or drawing loads, he's a 
miracle." 

" Pooh," replied the green-spectacled one, and then 
walked off. 

He was a puzzler. Plainly, he did not want the 
elephant for an ordinary purpose. What, then, did he 
want him for ? Between that time and when " Lot 33, 
a handsome Ceylon Elephant," was put up, the matter 
troubled me not a little. The auctioneer solved the 
mystery, however. ** What shall we say for the ele- 
phant ? " he asked. " Twenty guineas," cried one of 
the showmen. " Twenty- two," said the other showman. 
" Come, come, gentlemen," observed the auctioneer, 
" let me have a reasonable bid. This gentleman will 
give much more for the animal, for anatomization.^^ He 
pointed towards the green spectacles as he spoke, the 
proprietor of which promptly replied by bidding five- 
and- twenty guineas. 

Anatomization was a hard word ; and I hope poor Chut. 

was ignorant of its meaning. Evidently, however, his 

quick ear had ca\x^^ W^e^ c^^«rq^\Q.w, and it had made 

him uneasy 9 aa "waa ]g\aAXiitoisi \)*ci^x<e^^^'«j^^^^Sai.^\c^^V 
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he eyed the bidder. To my great delight, one of the show** 
men cut in again, and then the mysterious man in the 
brown coat ; then the green spectacles ; then the other 
showman ; then the green spectacles again ; then the 
showman ; and then, much to my relief, the green spec- 
tacles left off bidding, and the fight remained between 
the most obstinate of the showmen and the brown- 
coated man, to whom he was idtimately knocked down ; 
and who, as I afterwards ascertained, was an enter- 
prising Sheffield cutler, who wanted Chut, to turn a 
newly-invented razor-grinding mill. 

As for myself, I am out of work, and have every pro- 
spect of remaining so as long as I live. Sometimes I think 
that I had better have taken the Secretary's advice, and 
sought some other employment than that of beast- 
keeping. At other times, — nay, at most times, — ^I think 
that, after all, things are best as they are. It is such a 
grand thing to be the possessor of something that all the 
wealth in the land cannot buy. My New Power is such. 
True, it brings me no profit such as may be banked and 
bear interest, and I have but rare opportunities of using 
it; but it is none the less precious on that account. 
Nor do I prize it less because no man credits me with 
its possession. Nay, to my mind, this feature is its 
most charming one. A miser, with a great hoard of 
gold, is happy but for one thing — his dread of thieves. 
It is this that makes him a slave to his treasure, that 
afflicts him with dismal apprehensions all the day long, 
and at night torments him ifdth horrible dreams ; and, 
as his best protection, he goes about lamenting his 
poverty. I am spared that trouble concerning a poa- 
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aeMum oompared with whieh gold is mere •csfenger 
ovttge. Nobody beUeree in mj New Power; thej 
■hrog their ihoalden and wag their empty heads pitj- 
inglj when, in the generoaity of mj nature, I would 
ahare its delights with them. Well and good. They 
are happy in their ignorance and I in my knowledge. 
My Power and I are as happy as Darby and Joan; and 
many pleasant hours we spend together in my snug 
little room, whidi, thanks to Mr. Putlog's legacy, I am 
able to call my own. 
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